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PREFACE 


Tuis volume is designed for the use of the lower and 
middle forms of secondary schools ; and with the require- 
ments of such forms in view, rather than those of public 
examining bodies, the author has attempted to avoid 
overburdening the narrative with references to unessential 
persons, places, and events. He has had before him 
throughout the desire to appeal to the reader’s under- 
standing rather than to his memory ; but it is hoped that 
the chronological tables affixed to each chapter, together 
with the charts, will, if memorized, do something to prevent 
the impression left on the reader’s mind from being merely 
vague. He is conscious that he has omitted, or but briefly 
referred to, some topics which find a place in the majority of 
similar books, but hopes that the fuller space which he has 
by that means been enabled to devote to others of greater 
interest will be found to increase the value of the book. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF BRITAIN 


55 7 ee Caesar’s visit 449, First English settlement. 
54% 6.c} to Britain. 577. Battle of Deorham. 
43 a.pv. Roman Conquest of 607. Battle of Chester. 

- Britain. 


~~ The English.—In the fifth century after Christ, the 
peninsula which separates the Baltic from the North Sea, 
and the flat pasture lands that lie around the lower courses 
of the Elbe and the Weser, were inhabited by three 
kindred tribes, the Angles, the Saxons and the Jutes. 
Each of these was destined to play a part in the conquest of 
the land in which we live, and it was from the fusion of 
all three with the older inhabitants after their conquest of 
Britain was complete that there was created the race from 
which for the most part we are sprung. Of these Germanic 
ancestors of ours we know that in religion they were 
heathen, worshipping the gods and goddesses whose names 
still appear in those of the days of the week. Their fierce 
and untameable spirit had enabled them to resist the 
legions of Rome, who had for so long occupied Gaul and 
Britain. Some of them were bold seamen, living by fish- 
ing and piracy ; others were rude tillers of the soil; but 
one and all they had their weapons, swords, axes and 
heavy clubs, ever ready to their hands. To the two 
occupations of plunder and war most of their energies 
were directed, and their raids by land and sea were dreaded 
1 B 
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by the officials who were responsible for the safety ot the 
Roman frontiers. In the middle of the fifth century they 
found across the North Sea an opportunity well suited 
to their enterprise. 


Roman Britain .—A large portion of Britain had been a 
province of the Roman Empire for nearly four centuries 
since its conquest by Claudius and Agricola, and under 
Roman influence had naturally made rapid strides on the 
path from savagery to civilization. The forests which had 
previously covered much of the land had been to a con- 
siderable extent cleared away. Swamps and marshes had 
been drained, and the land handed over to cultivation. 
Elaborate precautions had been taken both to preserve in- 
ternal peace and order and to protect the Roman subjects 
from the inroads of the barbarous inhabitants of Scotland. 
Garrison posts, held in considerable force, were established 
at all important points such, for example, as Colchester 
and Chester. A great system of solidly built and well- 
engineered highways had been constructed for ease of 
communication between the various garrisons. An impos- 
ing stone rampart called after the Emperor Hadrian, and 
eighty miles long, had been built from sea to sea between 
the Solway and the Tyne, for the purpose of holding in 
check the savage Picts, to whom the wealth of the South 
offered a tempting prospect of plunder. Towns of no 
inconsiderable size had sprung up, with temples, baths, 
theatres and other fine buildings, and along the south 
coast, and in Gloucestershire, the Roman officials and 
wealthy merchants had built themselves fine country 
houses, whose mosaic floors and elaborate heating arrange- 
ments in many cases still remain as evidence of the taste 
and luxury of their builders. In the towns, at least, the 
Latin language and, after the third century, the Christian 
religion were in common use. During the first quarter 
of the fifth century, however, the whole of the soldiery 
who should have defended the Roman portion of the 
island had been withdrawn for use either in the continental 
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civil wars between rival emperors or in defence of the main 
frontier of the empire against the invasions of the bar- 
barians at that time threatening. The civilized popula- 
tion of Britain, long unaccustomed to war, were thus left 
defenceless both against the marauding savages who lived 
beyond the wall and against the still more terrible sea 
pirates from across the North Sea. _ 


The Coming of the English.—Far from rejoicing in 
their freedom from Roman rule, the British sent pathetic 
appeals for the return of their protectors. ‘“‘ The bar- 
barian drives us into the sea,” they wrote. “ Our only 
choice is whether we shall die by the sword or drown.” 
Their appeals remained unanswered, for the Roman Empire 
was itself wrestling with a similar doom, and in their 
despair they adopted the short-sighted policy of matching 
barbarian against barbarian. We are told that in 449 
they hired a band of Jutish warriors to fight their battles 
for them. These newcomers, after driving away the Picts, 
soon perceived the weakness as well as the wealth of their 
employers, and refused to depart. This settlement was 
soon followed by many others, some of the newcomers 
being Jutes, and others Saxons or Angles. For nearly a 
century this furious tide of savagery continued to flow. 
In companies of a thousand or more they descended in their 
long galleys upon the eastern and southern shores of Britain, 
or rowed up the creeks and river-mouths, landing and 
fighting with the British for the best lands, and marching 
inland where the Roman highways led them through the 
forests. Roughly speaking, the Thames valley and the 
south, excepting Kent, fell to the Saxons, as the names of 
our shires tell us (Essex: East Saxon. Sussex: South 
Saxon), while the east became Anglian. The invaders 
were fierce warriors, and as they penetrated westwards 
they laid waste the towns and killed or drove out those 
who resisted. As each successive band of tribesmen made 
good its ground, its womenkind and children were brought 
over to settle on the soil, and though without doubt the 
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women and children of the conquered race, and perhaps 
some of the men, were retained as slaves, the invasions 
resulted in no mere military occupation but, in the eastern 
districts at least, in something approaching a complete 
repopulation of the country. The savage heathens could 
find no use for the engineering works of the Romans, the 
villas, theatres and churches, whose foundations have 
nowadays been brought to light by patient excavation. 
Except for some of the fortresses, which were preserved 
as strongholds, all fell into ruin or was razed to the ground. 
The Britons, whether enslaved or exterminated, have left 
behind them few traces either of their original habits and 
language, of the Latin tongue, or of the Christian faith 
which they had widely adopted. In short, the Coming of 
the English swept away practically the whole of the older 
civilization of Britain, and substituted for it an organiza- 
tion new in most of its details. 

The first invaders landed in 449. It took more than a 
hundred years of fighting to complete the work. In 577, 
after a great victory at Deorham in Gloucestershire, the 
West Saxon tribes, united under a king named Ceawlin, 
reached the line of the Severn, and thirty years later the 
Anglian tribes which had settled north of the Humber, 
and hence called Northumbrians, under Ethelfrith, defeated 
the British at Chester and reached the western sea. After 
these two battles, although the British, or Welsh (“ for- 
eigners ”’) as the invaders called them, for centuries held 
their ground in Cornwall, in Wales and in the north, they 
were divided into three sections and were powerless to 
regain what they had lost. Henceforth the future of the 
island lay with the English. 


English Institutions.—We have seen that our ances- 
tors were a wild and warlike race, whose main work was 
one of destruction. Yet they were not without some 
characteristics which should be of interest to us. Besides 
bringing in with them the language from which our own 
speech has been developed, they introduced the beginnings 
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of many of the institutions under which England is governed 
to-day. It has been a characteristic of the English people 
from that time to this to be very jealous for their liberty 
as free men and for their rights against the government, 
and from the earliest times we find that they have always 
resented the idea of being governed according to the will 
of a single ruler. In conquering the district which it had 
chosen, each band of invaders was led by a war-chief, 
who took the title of king, but his power over his people 
was strictly limited. Before making any decision of im- 
portance he was accustomed to take the advice of a general 
assembly of his people, known as the “ folk-moot,’ who 
expressed their approval or dissent by their shouts. When 
a king died or was considered incompetent, a new ruler 
was chosen by the same assembly. Later, when the early 
kingdoms grew fewer and larger by the process of con- 
quering one another, the same principle was adopted. 
Since it was impossible for all the freemen of the kingdom 
to meet in one folk-moot, the country was cut up into 
divisions called shires, which in the main correspond with 
the counties of to-day. Each of these had its shire-moot, 
and. each town its town-moot, which acted as a court of 
justice, decided local questions and settled disputes in 
accordance with the customs of the people. To represent 
the king in each shire there was appointed a royal official, 
known as a shire-reeve (sheriff), whose duty it was to 
preside in the shire-moot, to see that justice was done 
and to preserve order in his district. These officials have 
been of the greatest importance in the government of the 
country throughout its history, and still wield some of 
their ancient powers. All this organization is not unlike 
the present system of assemblies, District and County 
Councils, by which local affairs in England are regulated. 
In many cases where tribes were united under one king, 
and there arose great kingdoms such as that of Wessex, the 
place of the folk-moot was taken by the Assembly of Wise 
Men, or the Witan, which in a rough way acted as a body 
representative of the whole people. This council, whose 
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purpose was to advise the king, was consulted upon sub- 
jects which concerned the whole kingdom, upon questions 
of peace and war, of treaties and of religion, and thus, with 
many differences, it is true, somewhat resembled our 
Parliament, or, at least, the House of Lords. And so, 
when the Witan solemnly elected William of Normandy 
to be king, when Parliament, the Witan’s successor, 
deposed Richard IL or James II, or when the people rose 
to demand their rights against John or Charles I, they were 
claiming no new or revolutionary powers, but were rather 
insisting upon rights which their earliest ancestors had 
possessed. 


oe 
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CHRISTIANITY AND UNION 


A097: Landing of Augustine. 672. Birth of Bede. 


664. Synod of Whitby. 757. Accession of Offa. 
\ 823. Battle of Ellandune. 


The Three Kingdoms.—By the time of the battles of 
Deorham and Chester there had emerged from the general 
confusion the three great kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex. Each of these seems to have been formed 
by the conquest of a number of the smaller tribes by some 
strong and vigorous king, and soon after the beginning of 
the seventh century each was bounded by fairly definite 
frontiers. Northumbria extended from the Forth to the 
Humber, Mercia from the Humber to the Thames, and 
Wessex over the greater part of the South. The rulers all 
three were at first more concerned with securing their 
conquests than with extending them further, and few efforts 
were made for some time to complete the subjugation of 
the island. During the next two hundred years the only 
great advance made was the final extinction of Welsh 
independence in Devon and Cornwall by the kings of 
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Wessex, and during this period the history of England is 
mainly concerned with two subjects, the re-establishment 
of the Christian faith, and the struggles between the three 
kingdoms for the supremacy and primacy in the island. 


Missionary Activity.—The sixth century is especially 
remarkable for the vigorous missionary activity shown by 
the Christian Church all over western Europe. The settle- 
ments of the heathen hosts which had overrun the Roman 
Empire provided an immense field for such work, and it 
had happened that the bishops, or popes, of Rome had 
taken the lead in the great campaign against heathendom. 
The foundation of the monastic order of the Benedictines 
had placed in the hands of the popes disciplined bodies 
of men, bound by rigid vows, who might be sent to preach 
and teach wherever opportunity arose, and in this way by 
a new conquest Rome began again to make good its 
claim to a supremacy over the western world. From their 
position as bishops in the imperial city, which still remained, 
in the imagination of men, mistress of the world, the popes 
had little difficulty in winning general recognition for their 
primacy of the western Churches. 


Augustine.—The story is well known that tells how as 
a young man Pope Gregory the Great had been attracted 
by the appearance of some English captives, who were 
offered as slaves in the market-place of Rome, and how 
he had taken a vow that before long the gospel should be 
preached in their far-off barbarian land. As soon as he 
became pope he sent a Roman abbot named Augustine 
with a party of monks and others to Kent, choosing that 
kingdom because Ethelbert its ruler had taken as his queen 
a Christian lady from Gaul named Bertha. The mis- 
sionaries landed in 597, and were given shelter and pro- 
tection at Canterburyy/ Here they were allowed to rebuild 
the ruined church of St. Martin, which had been erected 
for Christian worship during the Roman occupation, and 
they were encouraged to preach freely to the king and 
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his people. The mission was almost immediately success- 
ful. Ethelbert and thousands of his subjects were baptized, 
and Augustine became the first Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A few years later another royal marriage was the means 
of conveying the new faith to the North. Edwin, King of 
Northumbria, already one of the most powerful of the 
English kingdoms, married Ethelbert’s daughter, who took 
with her to York one of the disciples of Augustine, another 
Roman, named Paulinus. His preaching was as successful 
as that of his master, and before long Edwin not only 
accepted baptism with all his nobles and priests, but 
proceeded to extend the borders of Christianity far and 
wide by force of arms. The only stand made against this 
rapid advance was that of Penda, King of the Mercians, 
who for many years remained an obstinate foe of the 
Gospel. He was eventually defeated and slain by Oswy, 
a successor of Edwin in the kingdom of Northumbria, 
and with his death the cause of heathendom was lost. 
The remarkable ease with which the English seem to have 
abandoned the gods of their ancestors is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the fact that the new religion was to 
some extent grafted upon the old. The heathen holy 
days were changed by the Church into Christian feast 
days (e.g. Yule became Christmas), the heathen gods, if 
no longer worshipped, were still considered worthy of 
propitiation, as demons, by sacrifices, and heathen practices 
lingered among the lower classes at least for many centuries. 


Christianity in Ireland.—Meanwhile the Roman 
monks, though mainly responsible for the conversion of 
the kingdoms of the South, were not the only missionaries 
at work. Amongst the inhabitants of Wales and Ireland 
many flourishing Christian churches had been established 
during the Roman occupation. The very name of St. 
Patrick (Patricius) suggests that he was a citizen of the 
Empire. The coming of the English, however, in the fifth 
century, thrust a wedge of heathendom between the 
Christians of Ireland and Wales and those of Europe, 
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and prevented intercourse between the new churches and 
the great mass of Christian people. The Irish and Welsh, 
thus cut off, became accustomed to Jook for guidance in 
religious affairs not to Rome as the Christian West was 
learning to do, but to their own bishops, and they developed 
traditions and customs which were at variance with those 
of other Christians. 


The Synod of Whitby.—During the sixth century Irish 
Christianity began to fling itself against the mass of 
heathendom that had rolled in upon Britain. Much of 
the South of Scotland was converted by the efforts of 
an Irish monk named Columba, who.founded a monastery 
on the island of Iona, and at the very time when Augustine 
landed in Kent other streams of missionaries were entering 
England both from Ireland and from the North. Un- 
happily the Irish and the Roman clergy, though bound 
upon the same errand, did not entirely agree in their 
teaching. Augustine himself met some of the Welsh 
bishops in a conference, but had failed to establish friendly 
relations with them because they rejected his claims to 
be their superior. At the court of Oswy of Northumbria, 
where also representatives of both groups encountered 
one another, serious dissensions arose between them upon 
many trivial points of practice, such, for example, as the 
proper date on which to celebrate Easter, as well as on 
the more serious question of the deference to be paid 
to the Bishop of Rome. The disciples of Columba refused 
altogether to admit that either the Pope or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as the Pope’s representative, could claim 
any authority over them. In 664 Oswy held a synod or 
council at Whitby to settle the matter, and after hearing 
the arguments of both parties decided to throw in his Jot 
with the representatives of Rome, and to admit the Pope’s 
right to the obedience of English Christians. Rather than 
sacrifice their religious independence, most of the Irish 
clergy forthwith withdrew from his kingdom, and thus, 
while the English in the succeeding centuries were reaping 
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the greatest benefit from being in constant communication 
with all the civilizing influences of which Rome was the 
centre, the Irish, and in a less degree the Scots, stood aside, 
and sundered themselves from Christian Europe. pe 


Ecclesiastical Unity.—As a result of Oswy’s decision 
the whole country fell under the ecclesiastical sway of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and became one in religious 
practice and belief. Three years later the Pope sent to 
England as Archbishop a native of Asia Minor named 
Theodore, and it was he who first organized the Christian 
Church in England into an united whole. Up to his time 
the various missions by which the conversion had been 
accomplished had worked independently of one another 
in the various kingdoms. ‘Thus, for example, Birinus, 
who spread the new religion in the kingdom of Wessex, 
considered himself responsible to no one in England, but 
to the Pope alone. By Theodore the whole country was 
parcelled out into bishoprics or dioceses, which all owned 
the primacy of the see of Canterbury. They were of very 
unequal size, for their boundaries roughly coincided with 
those of the old tribal “shires.” The ancient bishopric 
of Lichfield, for example, was identical with the original 
kingdom of Mercia. The bishops frequently met in council 
to discuss the religious affairs of the whole nation, so that 
men of Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex looked upon 
themselves as members of one united Church long before 
there was any complete national or political unity. Possibly 
a commencement was made at this time of the process of 
dividing the country into parishes, each with a priest to 
care for the welfare of the people, a process certainly not 
completed for many centuries. Even more important was 
the gradual establishment all over the country of numerous 
monasteries, such as those of Jarrow and Whitby, which 
became the principal centres of civilization, for the monks 
were pioneers not only in book learning and scholarship, 
but also in improved methods of agriculture and in the 
general development of the country. The monkish custom 
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of mainly choosing remote and uncomfortable spots for 
their abodes tended to transform many neighbourhoods 
hitherto wild and desolate into well-cultivated oases, whose 
population were usually more educated and more peaceful, 
and had a better sense of what was lawful and right than 
the rest of the nation. 


The Influence of the Church.—The results of the 
conversion were almost too far reaching to be estimated. 
In the first place, it was the united Church that first 
accustomed, the English to think of themselves as a single 
people, for when Northumbrian, Mercian and West Saxon 
could meet as friends and equals in the church councils 
under one archbishop, something at least had been done 
to pave the way for their union in law and government 
under one king. Secondly, the Church offered an example 
of peace as well as of union. In that rough age, when 
men were mainly valued for their strength and for their 
skill in war, when acts of violence and even murder were 
punished by no more than a fine, the Churchmen were 
usually the only advocates of peace and morality, and, 
whatever their faults or shortcomings, their influence was 
steadily exerted in favour of the establishment of order, 
without which no civilized progress could be made. More- 
over, the conversion, and more especially the communion 
with continental Christianity, acted as a kind of second 
Roman occupation. Men went freely to and fro between 
England and Rome, and the civilization, art and letters 
which the English conquest had expelled, now returned 
with the Christian faith. The Latin tongue again became 
the language of worship and of educated correspondence, 
and England began to take its place side by side with the 
other nations that were rising from the ruins of the Roman 
Empire. 


The Progress of Learning.—In less than a hundred 
years from Augustine’s landing the results of this national 
progress became visible in the rise, especially among the 
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Northumbrians, of great men of letters and learning, whose 
works still remain to us in part, such as Caedmon and 
Bede. It was to the Church that they owed their oppor- 
tunity, for Caedmon, though but a cowherd, composed 
poems in the retirement of the monastery at Whitby, which 
to men of his own day were so wonderful that they seemed 
to have been sent direct from Heaven. Bede, a monk at 
Jarrow, whose constant pleasure, as he himself said, lay 
in learning or teaching or writing, was the first historian 
of his people, and tells us much of what we know of this 
time. The whole of his quiet existence was spent in his 
monastery, and must have been in striking contrast to the 
ordinary life of the time. No better example could be 
found of the value of the monasteries to their age, for 
we are told that he taught at Jarrow no fewer than 600 
monks, besides strangers who flocked to hear him. While 
his most famous work was a translation into English of 
St. John’s Gospel, finished in 735 just before his death, 
it was by his introduction into England of the works of 
Plato, Cicero and Virgil, and by his enthusiasm for such 
sciences as astronomy and arithmetic that he earned the 
title of “The father of English learning.” Another 
remarkable Northumbrian was Alcuin of York, the fame 
of whose learning spread so widely that the Emperor 
Charlemagne sent for him to b¢ his secretary and tutor. 
It is to be noticed that in Nofthumbria far more rapid 
progress was made in education than elsewhere in England. 
Such men as Alcuin were recognized as the leading scholars 
in Europe, and their influence on their own country was 
so great that to-day, after 1,100 years, the speech of 
educated Englishmen is mainly. based upon the ancient 
Northumbrian dialect. 


The Bretwalda.—The second feature of the seventh 
and eighth centuries was the struggle for political supremacy 
between Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex. In the time 
of Edwin and his immediate successors the Northumbrian 
kings held the coveted title of Bretwalda, which implied 
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a vague and precarious claim to be recognized as overlords 
of the whole of England, to receive homage, and perhaps 
to exact tribute, from the subject kings. In the middle 
of the century the claim of the Northumbrians was 
challenged by the heathen Penda, King of Mercia, but in 
655 the latter was defeated and slain by Oswy, and, as 
we have seen, this defeat had much to do with the easy 
triumph of Christianity. 


The Rise of Wessex.—In the following century, the 
title of Bretwalda fell into the hands of the Mercians, by 
this time converted, whose greatest prosperity was reached 
under the celebrated King Offa. He was one of the few 
old English kings who was powerful enough to have much 
influence beyond his own country. He was a firm friend 
and ally of Charlemagne, and seems often to have corre- 
sponded with him on equal terms. During his reign a 
further advance was made against the Welsh, and the 
frontier between Wales and England, not very different 
from that which now exists, was marked by the construction 
of a great earthwork stretching from the Wye to the 
Dee, and still known as Offa’s Dyke. Nevertheless the 
supremacy depended closely upon the character and 
military prowess of the king who held it, and immediately 
after Offa’s death his unworthy successors found themselves 
unable to prevent their vassals from rebelling. After a 
short period of general war the Mercians were completely 
defeated in 823 at Ellandune in Wiltshire by the West 
Saxons, who up to that time had played but a minor part 
in the prevailing struggle, for they had been fully engaged 
in completing the subjection of the south-west. Their 
king, Egbert, was henceforth Bretwalda over all the 
English, and it was from this West Saxon overlordship 
that the united English monarchy ultimately grew. From 
Egbert almost all subsequent English sovereigns have 
been descended. Thus the supremacy of Wessex was not 
of a transitory nature as that of Northumbria and Mercia 
had been, but its firm establishment was not wholly due 
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to the undoubted ability of Egbert and his successors. 
In the ninth century, after three hundred years of rapid 
progress, the country was once again threatened with an 
almost irresistible onrush of barbarous heathendom, and 
the only hope of stemming it lay in the union of the whole 
nation under its West Saxon overlords. a 


CHAPTER III 
ALFRED AND DUNSTAN 


793. First Danish Raid. 878. Treaty of Wedmore. 
871. Battle of Ashdown. 901. Death of Alfred. 
960. Dunstan Archbishop. 


The Danes.—In many respects the Danish invasions 
closely resembled the coming of the English. The new- 
comers, variously known as Danes, Vikings, Northmen, 
Norsemen and Normans, were a fierce race of seafaring 
pirates who came from Scandinavia, both from Norway 
and from Denmark. Their country was in much the same 
condition as North Germany had been four centuries before, 
and was too poor and desolate to satisfy the wants of its 
inhabitants, whose bold enterprises in search of plunder 
took them far afield. In their open boats, containing some 
fifty men apiece, they descended upon the shores of Russia, 
Iceland, Greenland, Italy, and even America, besides 
England and the north of France, and in many cases where 
they landed they made permanent settlements. Like the 
English before them they came first to plunder and ravage, 
and later to find themselves new homes. On the other 
hand, although they were quite as fierce as the English had 
been, and better armed, they never came in numbers large 
enough to swamp or expel the older inhabitants of the 
lands in which they settled, as the English appear to have 
done, and they showed a remarkable readiness both in 
England and in the north of France to adopt the language, 
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customs and laws of the people whom they conquered. 
Thus their invasions never resulted in any wholesale or 
revolutionary changes, and in England, Normandy, Sicily 
and elsewhere, a century or so after their settlement, we 
find them freely intermingling with the subject population 
and in many cases almost indistinguishable from them. 


The Danes and Wessex.—Between 800 and 870 all 
parts of the English coast were subject to their attack. A 
fleet of twenty or thirty sail would discharge a thousand 
warriors upon some undefended spot, and, before a force 
could be raised to meet them, they would sweep the neigh- 
bouring country bare and retire with their spoil to their 
ships. A vigorous defence was sometimes put up against 
them by some unusually able sheriff at the head of the 
freemen of the district, but as a rule every such landing 
meant the sack of monasteries and churches and the burn- 
ing of villages. By degrees their success made them bolder. 
They came in greater numbers, venturing further inland, 
putting themselves into the position of landlords or owners 
of the soil, and exacting tribute from the English. By 
870 they had in this way occupied Northumbria and the 
East, and seemed likely to overrun the whole country, for 
great numbers of them were combining to effect a systematic 
conquest of Wessex. In 871, the West Saxon king, 
Ethelred by name, ably supported by his younger brother 
Alfred, at that time eighteen years old, fought them in a 
series of six pitched battles, the last of which, at Ashdown, 
in Berkshire, ended in a signal victory over the invaders. 
Ethelred, however, died soon afterwards and Alfred at 
once assumed the monarchy of the West Saxons. The 
Danes withdrew from Wessex for a time, but they were not 
conquered. In 877 they again advanced, under their 
famous chieftain Guthrum. Sweeping all before them 
they took London and Winchester, and drove Alfred 
westwards with the remnants of his beaten army into 
Somerset. Here he found a refuge among the swamps of 
the river Parret, on the Isle of Athelney, which he fortified 
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and held. At Athelney some 900 years later there was 
dug up a curious memorial of Alfred’s stay—a gold and 
enamel locket bearing his name, and this is still preserved 
at Oxford. 


The Treaty of Wedmore.—From his stronghold he 
watched the movements of his foes, and in 878, calling the 
men of Somerset and Devon to his aid, he burst out upon 
Guthrum and the main body of the invaders. He found 
their host at Ethandun in Wiltshire, defeated them in a 
hard-fought battle, and drove them into their fortified 
camp or stockade at Chippenham. After a siege of fourteen 
days Guthrum agreed to terms. At Wedmore, in Somerset, 
he was baptized as a Christian, and made a solemn compact 
to retire with all his men not only from Wessex but also 
from all the lands south and west of Watling Street, the — 
Roman road which ran from Chester to London. More- — 
over he took an oath of homage to Alfred as overlord for 
the lands which he was to retain—Northumbria, the half 
of central England, and the eastern counties-~In these 
districts, which were known as the Danelaw, the conquerors 
settled down among the English population as masters, 
subject to the overlordship of the West Saxon king, and 
ruled the country after their fashion. In language and 
customs they were not very different from their English 
subjects, and as soon as they abandoned their heathen 
gods in favour of Christianity the chief barrier between the 
two races was removed. The Danish minority gradually 
abandoned their own language and intermarried with the 
English, with the result that in England as elsewhere their 
descendants after. a few generations became in most 
respects indistinguishable from the general population, 
and finally it was hardly possible to tell the Danelaw from 
the rest of the country except by the survival of certain 
Norse forms in place-names, such as “‘-by,” ‘‘ -ness ” and 
“ -thwaite,” which frequently occur to-day in Yorkshire 
and.the northern midlands. Thus the process by which 
the English people were gradually being brought under the 
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control of a single ruler, although interrupted by the Danish 
invasions, was not altogether checked, as it might have 
been but for Alfred’s successful resistance. Indeed, 
although the Treaty of Wedmore saved little more than 
Wessex itself from actual conquest, it increased rather 
than diminished Alfred’s immediate power. The King of 
Wessex now appeared as the admitted champion of the 
whole English people both within the Danelaw and in the 
South, for the monarchies of Mercia and Northumbria had 
been overwhelmed and had disappeared for ever, and in 
future it was to Wessex that the English looked for leader- 
ship and protection. 


Alfred’s Military Reforms.—After 878 the few isolated 
raids that were made by fresh parties of Danes were easily 
repulsed and Alfred was able to spend the next fifteen 
years in strengthening his military resources. In the first 
place he reorganized the “fyrd,” or local militia. In this 
force all freemen were supposed to serve when required, 
but the armies of the day were apt to melt away at harvest 
time and other seasons of the year when men preferred to 
be at home. In future the “fyrd ” was to be divided into 
two halves, one of which was left at home to till the fields 
for half the year while the other went to war. Alfred 
imitated the Danes in building military camps fortified 
with timber stockades, and in arming his troops with axes 
and suits of mail. He also saw that the best way to defend 
his kingdom was by building ships of war and by defeating 
his enemy at sea, a principle too often forgotten by his 
successors. It was largely the result of these steps that 
the tide of invasion was definitely diverted from England. 
The Danes found that it paid them better to turn their 
attention to the district in Northern France now called 
“Normandy,” or “ The land of the Northmen.” 


The Progress of Civilization.—The defence of his 
realm provided for, Alfred devoted himself to the restora- 
tion of civilization, whose progress had received a rude 
check during the period of invasion. Learning as well as 
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riches had fled from his wasted kingdom. He mourned 
that in all Wessex there was hardly a priest who knew 
enough Latin to understand the service-books of the Church, 
and that men no longer came as formerly from foreign 
lands to seek instruction, for there were few if any sur- 
vivors of the school of Bede. To restore the lost learning 
among his people Alfred collected scholars from the Con- 
tinent, from Wales and from Ireland. Himself one of the 
best educated men of the day, he made translations of 
books on religion, history and geography from Latin into 
English, and, like Charlemagne, personally superintended 
a school that he had established at the royal court, for it 
was his expressed desire that every freeborn youth “ should 
abide at his book until he can well understand English 
writing.”” He ordered the compilation of the celebrated 
English Chronicle. This great work, in which were 
narrated the leading events in the history of the nation, 
and which was cuntinued after his death for nearly three 
centuries, is the principal source of our knowledge of the 
period which it covers, and is the most remarkable of the 
early histories which any European nation possesses written 
in its own language. He also encouraged his people to 
engage in foreign trade, to make long sea voyages of 
exploration, and above all to imitate his own example in 
travelling on the Continent, for he in his youth had visited 
Rome. He collected and set in order the old laws by which 
the English had long been governed, and had them written 
down in so clear and convenient a form, that although he 
added to them little that was new, succeeding generations 
always spoke of them as “ Alfred’s laws,”’ and longed for 
the time when they would be enforced as they had been in 
Alfred’s time. 

Thus under his rule the kingdom of Wessex rapidly 
recovered its strength, and, by the time of his death, although 
he still called himself King of the West Saxons, it was 
recognized from the English Channel to the Forth as the 
paramount state, quite as generally as before the Danish 
invasions. Ever since his death he has been known as 
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Alfred the Great, and probably no English ruler has better 
deserved the title. His achievements as warrior and states- 
man enabled him to leave to his successors, as he had 
prayed that he might, “a remembrance of him in good 
works.” 


National Union under Edgar.—The task that lay 
before Alfred’s immediate successors was to make the 
Danes not merely vassals, but direct subjects of the crown. 
His son and grandsons, whose reigns cover the period 
between 901 and 955, were all capable rulers, and, though 
their reigns were comparatively short, each of them added 
something to the territory directly governed by the King 
of Wessex. The completion of the work, however, was 
reserved for the first of the great clerical statesmen who 
have played so important a part in English history. With 
the accession of Edred, Alfred’s youngest grandson, in 946, 
the reins of government were put into the hands of Dunstan, 
Abbot of the ancient West Saxon monastery of Glastonbury, 
who already had the reputation of being the most learned 
man in all England. He was a man of quick wit, whose 
social and artistic gifts—he was a skilled musician and 
painter, and a fluent speaker—seemed to mark him out 
rather for the life of a courtier than for that of a statesman. 
But though his influence as a man of culture was second 
only to that of Alfred, it was as the leading counsellor of 
the crown that he became the commanding figure of the 
century. The main aim of his policy was to knit more 
closely the ties which bound the Anglo-Danes to the mass 
of the English people. At the election and coronation of 
Edred, both races were for the first time represented, and 
the new king, by Dunstan’s advice, styled himself no 
longer “‘ King of the West Saxons,” but ‘‘ Emperor and 
Caesar of Britain.” These titles are not to be taken too 
seriously, but they nevertheless indicate the position to 
which in the eyes of the people the West Saxon royal house 
had attained. Dunstan’s statesmanship was more pro- 
minent still during the reign of Edgar (959-975). In 
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pursuit of a policy which was national rather than West 
Saxon, and in spite of vigorous West Saxon opposition, he 
treated the Danes not as subjects of doubtful loyalty, but 
as the equals of the English in all respects. They were 
employed in the royal service as earls or provincial 
governors, were promoted to bishoprics, and were given 
places in the Witan, and this policy of trust and conciliation 
had the greatest influence in promoting the fusion of the 
races. 

During the peace which Dunstan and Edgar upheld, 
numbers of fresh monasteries sprang up, and at these 
and elsewhere many schools were founded upon the model 
of that of Alfred. Dunstan’s leanings towards culture 
were also shown by the encouragement which he gave to 
the copying and illuminating of books, to the composition 
of music, and even to the casting of bells. Moreover to 
the foreign trade that began to spring up under his orderly 
rule London owed the beginnings of its subsequent com- 
mercial pre-eminence. Inshort, Dunstan must be regarded 
as Alfred’s real successor, for it was his efforts on behalf 
of union and progress that gave to Edgar a position greater 
than that held in England by any previous king. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE COMING OF THE NORMANS 


980. Renewal of Danish In- 1051. Exile of Godwin. 


vasions. 1066. January. Election of 
988. Death of Dunstan. Harold. 
1002. Massacre of St. Brice’s 1066. September. Battle of 
Day. Stamford Bridge. 
1017. Election of Canute. 1066. October. Battle of 
1035. Death of Canute. Hastings. 
1042.-Election of Edward the 1071. Completion of Norman 
Confessor. Conquest. 


The Danes Again.—Edgar’s reign is sometimes known 
as the Golden Age of Saxon England, but the period that 
follows offers a sad contrast. Edgar’s elder son, Edward, 
was murdered after a reign of four years, and the reign 
of Ethelred, the younger son, was marked by an unbroken 
series of disasters. His incapacity and the absence of 
Dunstan’s guiding hand gave an opportunity for rebellions 
and disorder all over the country, and these in turn put 
England once more at the mercy of fresh hordes of Danish 
raiders, who took advantage of the helplessness of the king- 
dom. Ethelred, who earned the nickname of ‘ Redeless ”’ 
or “ill-advised,” was too cowardly to face them with an 
adequate armed force, and instead he adopted the fatal 
policy of buying them off, raising a special tax for the 
purpose which was known as Danegeld, or Dane money. 
The invaders took the bribe, but naturally returned and 
demanded larger sums, so that before long the tax became 
an annual levy. 

Since this method of defence failed, Ethelred had 
recourse to treachery. During a truce he gave secret 
orders for the massacre of all the Danes upon whom he 
could lay hands. The orders were only partially carried 
out (St. Brice’s Day, November 11, 1002), but enough 
was done to show the folly of the act. Among the victims 
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of the massacre was the sister of Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
who resolved to avenge her and his friends in person. 
England was now invaded not by mere Viking raiders, 
but by a formidable army under a vigorous leader bent 
on conquest. Good resistance was made in isolated 
districts, but though Ethelred tried to assemble large 
armies, he proved so incompetent either to lead in battle 
or to check treachery among his own officers that his forces 
always melted away without fighting. After struggling 
for ten years against difficulties of his own making he 
fled to France, never to return. In 1013 the whole country 
bowed itself before Sweyn, and for the sake of peace the 
Witan offered him the crown. Thus the domination of 
the house of Wessex was overthrown only a generation 
after Edgar’s death, but it must be remembered that the 
rule of the Danes was accepted all the more easily because 
they were not considered altogether as foreigners. 

The following year Sweyn died, and some of the southern 
English chose the valiant Edmund, Ethelred’s son, to 
rule them, while the rest accepted Canute, the son of 
Sweyn. Edmund’s brief career was one of ceaseless 
war, but after his murder in 1016 all resistance subsided, 
and Canute’s rule was recognized, as Sweyn’s had been, 
by the whole country. 


The Empire of Canute.—Though the new king’s 
right to the throne was primarily that of conquest, he 
showed himself an excellent ruler, and under him the 
prosperity of earlier days was renewed. Although he was 
king of Denmark and Norway, as well as of England, he 
made this island the centre of his empire. He was wise 
enough to govern the English by English laws, and to make 
no changes in institutions already established. Showing, 
like Dunstan, the utmost confidence in the loyalty of his 
new subjects, he sent home his Danish army and chose 
Englishmen to be his earls or viceroys in the Midlands and 
the West. He was careful to act strictly in accordance 
with the advice of the ancient Witan, and even sent 
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English bishops and monks to convert and educate his 
barbarous fellow-countrymen in Norway and Denmark. 
In return the English, grateful for the blessings of peace 
and orderly rule, remained perfectly faithful throughout 
his reign, and it is clear that, whatever losses England 
sustained during this second period of Danish invasion, 
she more than made them up under his beneficent rule. 


Norman Influences.—The sons of Canute, however, 
were both of them worthless fellows, and as both died 
without heirs the Witan in 1042 summoned back the 
oldest living representative of the house of Wessex. This 
was Edward, Ethelred’s younger son, a_ well-educated 
man of middle age, who had spent his whole youth in 
Normandy, and who had become just as Norman in his 
language and tastes as Canute had become English. He 
liked and understood the Normans better than the English, 
and when he came to England he was surrounded by 
Norman friends and advisers. From the beginning of 
the reign many of these were raised by royal favour to 
the principal positions in Church and State—to bishoprics, 
to earldoms and to posts in the military service. For 
the country this in itself was not necessarily a bad thing, 
for the Normans had, as we have seen, rapidly adopted 
the language and manners of France, and there is no doubt 
that the English had something to learn from the new- 
comers in culture as well as in methods of ruling and 
fighting. Moreover, by his piety, his interest in church 
building and his enormous gifts and favours to Church- 
men, Edward won for himself the contemptuous nick- 
name of ‘‘ Confessor” or “ Priest,’ for he seemed to 
his subjects much more a Norman cleric than a hard- 
fighting English king. 


Duke William .—At this time, the middle of the eleventh 
century, Normandy was ruled by the great Duke William, 
the most famous product of all the Scandinavian race. 
He had succeeded his father when still a boy, but in spite 
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of his mother’s humble birth and of the turbulent resistance 
offered to his rule by the rebellious Norman nobles, he 
had quickly asserted his authority. By his prowess and 
courage in the field, the ferocity of his passions and the 
ruthlessness of his vengeance, and even more by his 
foresight, his steadfastness of purpose and stern regard for 
justice, he made his name feared and respected all over 
West Europe. As Duke of Normandy he was a vassal of 
the King of France, but his power and military reputation 
became so great that, before his invasion of England, he 
was at least the equal of his nominal master. Quite early 
in his career he seems to have turned his eyes towards 
England as an opening for Norman expansion, and to have 
made up his mind to rule therein. Throughout Edward’s 
reign he kept a close watch upon English affairs, and 
awaited his opportunity. 


The Patriotic Reaction.—The conquest, whether the 
peaceful occupation by Edward’s Norman officials, or the 
more violent attack which William meditated, was not 
to go through without resistance. Early in Edward’s 
reign there appeared a nationalist party led by two members 
of an ancient West Saxon noble family, Godwin and his 
son Harold. After a few years Godwin, who had been 
a prominent figure in Canute’s time, and had had a power- 
ful voice in the selection of Edward as king, constituted 
himself spokesman of the national hatred of the foreigners, 
but the only immediate result of his patriotic protest was 
that in 1050 Godwin and all his family were exiled. As 
if to complete the discomfiture of the English, it was 
about this time that Edward promised William to make 
him his successor on the throne, regardless of the right of 
the Witan to elect whom it would. A year later Godwin 
returned with an army which he had gathered abroad, 
and since no one would fight against him, Edward was 
forced to send away his Norman officials and bishops, 
including the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to accept 
Godwin as his counsellor. Godwin did not live to enjoy 
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the triumph which the national party thus won, but 
immediately after his death his son Harold became the 
leader of the patriotic cause. Edward’s age and character 
made it necessary for him to have some strong arm on 
which to lean, and Harold kept a firm hand upon the 
administration of the country for the rest of the reign. 


William’s Claim to the Throne.—Probably as early 
as 1060 the southern English at least were beginning to 
feel that Harold, although not of the West Saxon royal 
house, was the natural successor to Edward, and that 
under the rule of so able a man the danger from Normandy 
would pass away. In 1064, however, an unfortunate 
accident occurred which renewed William’s hopes and 
gave him a great lever with which to overthrow the patriotic 
party. Harold was yachting in the Channel, when a 
storm arose which drove his ship ashore upon the Norman 
coast. He was seized as a lawful prize, according to the 
prevailing custom in dealing with shipwrecked persons, 
and spent some months in honourable captivity at William’s 
court at Rouen. He was then told that he might depart 
if he would swear to help William to the English throne 
on Edward’s death. Thus tempted, he took the oath with 
all solemnity, laying his hand upon an altar provided for 
the purpose, and only discovering after he had sworn that 
the shrine was full of the bones of all the saints in Normandy, 
which had been collected and placed in it to make the 
oath more sacred. 


The Election of Harold.—In January, 1066, the old 
King Edward died, and was buried in the great church 
that he had built at Westminster, and Harold, ignoring 
his oath, allowed himself to be elected by the Witan as 
his successor. The storm immediately burst. In the 
first place, Harold’s election, though perfectly lawful, 
caused great jealousy among the nobles at home, many 
of whom, especially those of the Midlands and North, 
considered themselves his equals. His own brother Tostig 
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joined a coalition against him and called in the aid of 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, who answered the 
appeal doubtless in the expectation of sharing in the 
plunder of the South, where lay Harold’s greatest strength. 
Secondly, ambassadors arrived from Normandy, who 
reminded Harold of Edward’s promise that William 
should succeed, and bade him resign the crown in 
accordance with his oath or take the consequences. 
Harold replied that Edward had promised that which 
was not his to give, that he himself had been lawfully 
elected by the Witan, and that his oath had _ been 
Eee by force and was void. 
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Fhe Pope ere William .—After a furious burst 
of passion William resolved to make good his claim. 
He began the preparation of a great force of all arms, 
and built and launched a fleet to transport it across the 
Channel. He denounced Harold as a perjurer for breaking 
his oath, and appealed to all Churchmen to support him 
against such a monster of iniquity. Great numbers of 
volunteers flocked to him from all parts of France, attracted 
by hope of lands and spoil. The Pope himself sanctioned 
the invasion as a sort of holy war and sent him a consecrated 
banner with his blessing, partly because of the so-called 
perjury, and partly because the Norman bishops whom 
Godwin and Harold had expelled had been under the 
papal protection, while the new English archbishop had 
failed to submit to his authority. By August all was 
ready, and William waited only for a favourable wind. 


Stamford Bridge.—Meanwhile Harold, making careful 
preparation in the South, had collected his nobles and 
the fyrd to meet the invasion, when at the critical moment 
news came that Harold Hardrada had entered the Humber, 
had captured York and was ravaging all the North in 
company with Tostig. Harold hurried from London to 
meet them, hoping to return before William’s arrival. 
So swift were his movements that on September 25 he 
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caught the Northmen quite unprepared and_ utterly 
defeated them at the great battle of Stamford Bridge, 
near York, where Tostig and Hardrada were both slain. 
Harold then dashed southwards, only to learn that William 
had crossed on the 28th, had established himself firmly 
at Hastings and was ravaging Sussex with fire and sword. 
Harold’s forces were by this time depleted by the rapidity 
of his great marches and by the usual difficulty of keeping 
together the fyrd, composed of labourers from the fields, 
for any length of time—he had kept them under arms, 
watching the south coast, since May. However, on 
October 13, with the forces that were left to him, drawn 
mainly from the southern counties, he posted himself on 
the hill of Senlac, some seven miles from William’s camp at 
Hastings, and faced southward towards the enemy. On 
the following day the Normans advanced to drive him 
from his position. 


Senlac.—The battle was a struggle between two schools 
of warfare. The English, as their custom was, tethered 
their horses behind their line and fought entirely on foot. 
In the centre were the better troops armed in shirts of 
chain mail with heavy iron helmets. Their weapons were 
huge Danish axes, swords and lances, which they hurled 
at the enemy. As they stood shoulder to shoulder their 
great shields formed a solid wall very difficult to break 
down. On the flanks were the country levies, an irregular 
mass, who carried rude clubs and their farming implements 
as their only weapons. 

Up the hillside advanced the Norman infantry, sent on 
ahead to wear down the defence with volleys of arrows, 
weapons of which the English had not yet learnt the 
value. Behind them rode the cavalry, armed like the 
English with sword and axe, but, unlike them, accustomed 
to fight on horseback, and ready to charge into any gaps 
in the shield-wall that the flights of arrows might open up. 
The battle was desperately contested, but all William’s 
charges failed to penetrate the line upon the hill crest. 
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It was towards nightfall before his superior generalship 
turned the day. The more disciplined Normans feigned 
flight, and the English, in spite of the orders and entreaties 
of the King, allowed themselves to be lured down from their 
position in disorderly pursuit. The Normans at a signal 
turned upon them, and in the open fighting the mail-clad 
horsemen were irresistible. Even then, though the Normans 
won a footing on the crest of the hill, the best of the English 
troops gathered round Harold himself and held out in 
spite of constant showers of arrows, now discharged high 
into the air so as to fall on them from above, and now 
direct. One by one the English fell. The King himself, 
mortally wounded in the eye by an arrow, died at the foot 
of his standard, and with him fell the whole of the devoted 
followers who had rallied round him. 

The Normans encamped upon the scene of their victory, 
for the English who escaped the slaughter were not worth 
pursuit. Upon the site of the English lines William 
afterwards built a great monastery which he called ‘‘ The 
Abbey of Saint Martin of the Place of Battle,’ and the 
high altar of its church stood upon the very spot where 
Harold fell. The ruins of its noble buildings are still 
known as “ Battle’? Abbey, and the name has also been 
attached to the village which grew round them. 


The Division of the English.—When the news of the 
disaster reached London, the Witan chose, to succeed 
Harold, the last heir of Alfred’s line, a boy named Edgar, 
a foolish choice if further resistance were intended. The 
South could not hope to raise a second army, for practically 
the whole fighting nobility of Wessex had perished, and 
as for the Northerners, they had not been united to the 
Southerners for long enough to look upon the presence of 
the Norman on the soil of Wessex as an affront to their 
nationality. It seems as if the nobles of Mercia and 
Northumbria, many of whom were in London at Edgar’s 
election, were almost as ready to accept the rule of William 
as that of the house of Wessex. For the present they 
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acquiesced in Edgar’s appointment, but showed no dis- 
position to fight for him against William. In fact, at 
William’s approach they went home with their men, 
leaving the South to its fate. 


William’s Coronation!—Meanwhile William cautiously 
advanced upon London by way of Romney and Canterbury, 
ravaging as he went. Before he could cross the Thames 
he had to march westwards as far as Wallingford, for he 
had no mind to risk a repulse in forcing a bridge or difficult 
ford. Then he turned eastwards again, and as he neared 
London, the chief men, headed by Edgar and the Arch- 
bishop of York, came out and made their submission. 
He then entered the city, was solemnly elected king, and 
on Christmas Day was conducted to Westminster for 
his coronation. 


The Settlement of England.—It now remained to 
be seen how he would deal with his new kingdom, for 
though he had won the crown with such ease, there is no 
doubt that he found himself in a difficult position. On the 
one hand he had to do something to satisfy the demands of 
his own followers, who had fought for him on the under- 
standing that they should share the spoils of conquest 
between them and that they would be rewarded with large 
grants of English land and with official posts in the Govern- 
ment. If their expectations were not fulfilled, his experience 
told him that nothing but his own fierce will would keep 
them from rebellion. On the other hand, it must not be 
supposed that the process of conquest was complete or 
that William’s own ambitions were satisfied. The South 
lay helpless, but though the northern leaders soon formally 
submitted, it was clear that they regarded William merely 
as their nominal chief, and-that it would take little to 
rouse them to resistance. To content the English he 
began his reign by announcing his intention of ruling like 
Canute according to English law, and as an English king 
rather than as a foreign conqueror. All who had not taken 
arms against him were to be left in possession of their 
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estates and property and were to be protected against 
oppression and injustice, while the great majority of the 
English bishops and Government officials were allowed 
to retain their posts. On the other hand, those who had 
fought for Harold were declared traitors, and their estates 
were forfeited to the Crown. These lands, which included 
the greater part of the South, he then granted to his 
followers as a reward for their services. This done, he 
took advantage of the apparent tranquillity of the country 
to return for a while to Normandy. 


The Norman Conquest.—lIf things had remained in 
this condition, William might have had no more trouble 
with his new dominions than Canute had had. But, 
unfortunately, he had no sooner gone than the greedy 
Norman settlers, who were by no means content with the 
lands that had fallen to their share, began to treat the 
English as they had not dared to do when William was 
among them. On all sorts of pretexts they forced the 
people to pay them fines and taxes. They ejected land- 
owners indiscriminately from their estates, and built 
themselves castles from which they terrorized the country. 
The result was that for the next four years England was 
seething with revolt, especially in the North and South-west. 
If there had arisen a leader skilful enough to have combined 
the rebels in Devonshire, Cheshire and Yorkshire, it would 
have been almost impossible for William to have crushed 
their united forces, but, as it was, after one district had 
made its attempt and had been subdued, the next rose. 
In spite of the work of Alfred and Dunstan, North, South 
and West were still prevented by their jealousies and tribal 
differences from presenting that united front which alone 
could save the growing nation from foreign domination. 
In 1068, when William returned, he first fell upon the 
West. Before the end of the year he had captured Exeter 
and had tamed for good that corner of the country. Then 
he turned to Yorkshire, where the northerners had thrown 
off their nominal allegiance. Even here there were many 
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parties and as many leaders, and by desperate fighting 
first one was destroyed and then another. William at the 
end took a fierce vengeance. He so completely devastated 
the Yorkshire plain from the Humber to the Tees that 
fifty years afterwards it remained an untilled and unpeopled 
wilderness. Then in mid-winter he made a swift rush 
through the Pennines upon Cheshire, where a fresh revolt 
had to be stamped out in fire and blood. At last there 
was but one stronghold left to the English, the impregnable 
“Tsle of Ely,” at that time completely girt with almost 
impenetrable marshes. Here the famous Hereward held 
out until 1071, and it was only when the Normans had 
constructed a solid causeway road across the marshes 
that his camp of refuge could be stormed. Hereward then 
made his peace, and, with his submission, resistance once 
more ceased. William, the last of our foreign conquerors, 
was now free to take steps to prevent England from ever 
again being successfully invaded. 
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VPS -tenure PBR OLA Conquest —During the yet 
fifteen years William accomplished a task ARE no king 
before him, not even Edgar, had been able to face. He 
took the necessary steps to establish a simple and solid 
method by which the king could govern and control the 
whole country. To this end he partly made use of insti- 
tutions and customs already familiar in England, and 
partly borrowed from institutions which had been growing 
up on the Continent during the previous centuries. From 
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the times of the earliest English kings down to the Con- 
quest, the government of the various districts of which 
the country was composed, the raising of armies, the ad- 
ministration of justice and the collection of taxes, had been 
carried on by various officials named sheriffs, aldermen and 
earls, almost all of whom were directly appointed by the 
king and acted as his viceroys. However, since the king’s 
government had not been strong enough, nor the royal 
officials numerous enough, to enforce justice and to keep 
order all over the country, it had become a general custom 
for all the men in any district, for the sake of security 
against violence and disorder, to put themselves under 
the protection of the richest and strongest man in their 
neighbourhood. The required protection was granted on 
condition that he who sought it paid for it by taking an 
oath of obedience to, or doing work for, him that gave it. 
This system, which, for example, might make a small 
farmer the personal vassal of a noble, left the farmer in 
undisturbed and absolute ownership of his own land, and 
allowed him to transfer his allegiance if he chose from one 
protector to another. 


Land-tenure in Normandy.—On the other hand, a 
similar system that had grown up on the Continent was 
based upon the theory that all land was the absolute pro- 
perty of the king. In order that it should be properly 
looked after he parcelled it out among his principal sub- 
jects on condition that each of them was to be responsible 
in his own district for seeing that justice was done, for 
protecting the people and for providing soldiers for the 
king’s use when required to do so. These men, who were 
known as tenants-in-chief, on receiving their estates from 
the king, swore solemn oaths of homage to him, and also 
undertook to make fixed payments, known as dues. The 
tenants-in-chief in turn divided up their districts upon 
similar conditions among a number of lesser men, who were 
called sub-tenants, and who were bound by their oaths to 
serve and fight for their immediate superiors and to pay 
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similar dues. It was only by the help of the sub-tenants 
that the tenants-in-chief could fulfil their obligations to 
the king. Often the sub-tenants again subdivided their 
lands into small farms, the holders of which had in return 
to serve as labourers or soldiers as required. Every one 
was considered to own his land only so long as he fulfilled 
his obligations to his immediate superior, to whom he was 
bound by his oath. The whole system appears as a 
kind of pyramid—at the bottom, the mass of the popula- 
tion bound to perform personal service to their respective 
superiors, above them a great number of sub-tenants all 
sworn to obey the tenants-in-chief, and lastly a few great 
men responsible to the king. Thus, both under the con- 
tinental system and under that which was native to Eng- 
land the mass of the people became the vassals of the great 
nobility, but there were two essential contrasts between 
them. On the Continent, government and the possession 
of land went together ; in England they had hitherto in 
the main been separated. In England the land was the 
absolute property of its holder ; on the Continent the land- 
holder, whether noble or farmer, rather belonged to the 
land; that is, he was bound to remain on it, in the one 
case to govern it and in the other to till it. 


Feudalism .— During the years of conquest, the greater 
number of English landowners by participating in one or 
other of the rebellions forfeited their estates to the King, 
so that after 1071 William was able to re-grant a large 
proportion of the whole area of England on any conditions 
that pleased him. As a means of establishing a strong 
military government, he granted out the land upon terms 
of military service. The result was the general establish- 
ment in England of something resembling the continental 
system described above, which is generally known as 
Feudalism. The new holders of the land were as a rule 
chosen from William’s Norman followers, and, as such 
Englishmen who still held estates were mostly poor and 
insignificant, practically the whole of the tenants-in-chief 
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and sub-tenants, in other words the governors and military 
easels were foreigners. : 


William’s Modifications of Feudalism.—Now the 
Feudal System had weaknesses as well as merits. If, on 
the one hand, it provided for the effective military govern- 
ment of every part of a large kingdom, the reign of a weak 
or inactive king would furnish unlimited opportunities 
for the tenants-in-chief to increase their powers in the 
districts entrusted to them. In France and Germany 
many of them had come to look on their land as their 
private property, and ruled almost like independent kings, 
forcing their weaker neighbours into the position of vassals, 
fighting with one another, and often combining against 
the king. In fact it was a matter of policy, consistently 
followed, for the feudal nobles to do everything in their 
power to weaken the royal authority and so to increase 
their own independence. Moreover, when a tenant-in- 
chief rebelled, his sub-tenants were held to be bound to 
follow him against the king, and in law could not be pun- 
ished for so doing. No one knew better than William 
what dangers were to be avoided in planting the system 
in England. As Duke of Normandy he himself was a 
tenant-in-chief of the King of France, and had more than 
once successfully defied his master, while on the other hand 
he had often been faced with rebellion amongst his own 
sub-tenants. William therefore took elaborate precautions 


to prevent any of his English tenants-in-chief oe pi become a 


too strong. Rate Sk Feb eo 


The Salisbury Oath.—In the first place he made two 
very important modifications in feudal law. He insisted 
that every one should render obedience to the king first, 
and to his immediate feudal superior after. Before the 
end of his reign he called a great moot or assembly at 
Salisbury of all landholders, whether tenants-in-chief or 
sub-tenants, and made every one take a personal oath to 
himself. This had the effect of compelling all sub-tenants 
to follow him in war even against their own superiors. 
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He also did his best to keep the execution of justice out 
of the hands of the feudal nobles, retaining for this pur- 
pose the old shire law-courts in which the people were 
accustomed to deal out rough justice to offenders and to 
settle their disputes according to English law, and reviving 
the powers of the old English sheriffs. These officials, 
who were carefully appointed by the king, collected the 
taxes, presided in the district law-courts, and had power 
in case of need to raise a military levy or fyrd from the 
English population of their districts. If they were trust- 
worthy men, and the king usually saw to it that they were, 
they acted as a powerful check upon the disorderly Normans, 
especially as many of them were Englishmen. In the 
hands of William and his successors they proved a weapon 
for use against the nobility such as no continental feudal 
king could call to his aid. 


The Distribution of Land.—Secondly, in distributing 
English land amongst his followers, he saw to it that each 
man’s estates should be widely scattered all over the 
country. A rebellious noble who held lands in Devon, 
Essex and Yorkshire could never be really dangerous, for 
he could never concentrate his forces with rapidity and 
secrecy. Exceptions were made of the border counties 
of Cheshire and Durham, where the rapid colection of a 
powerful force to meet a sudden invasion from Wales or 
Scotland might be desirable. The first was entrusted to 
a powerful noble known as an Earl Palatine, while Durham 
was put in charge of a bishop, whose diocese became 
practically a second Palatine Earldom. 


Domesday Book.—Lastly, as a means of discovering 
the amount of taxes and the number of soldiers with which 
each district might be expected to provide him, he ordered 
a detailed inquiry to be made into the wealth and resources 
of England. Commissioners were sent into every county 
to ascertain what was its population, how much land it 
contained, how many cattle and pigs, mills and fishponds 
there were, and who were the holders of the land, The 
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results of the inquiry were written down in the famous 
Domesday Book, in which we may still read an exact, 
description of any district of England as it existed at 
that time. The value of this great work was that 
taxation could be adjusted proportionately to each man’s 
power to pay, and that no feudal lord could avoid his 
obligations by declaring himself unable to pos 
due quota of men. Ar AAS 4 FL 
MAr08 dor ‘rom 2 | Se 

The Strength and Weakness of William’s System. 
—Thus the government that William established in Eng- 
land was a blend of the foreign system and the English. 
The feudal nobility, scattered all over the country, served 
as an organized garrison to hold down the conquered popu- 
lace. Upon the sheriffs and their English levy he could 
rely to keep the nobles from becoming too strong for him. 
Tn case of foreign wars his successors were able to combine 
the two, the former, the feudal army, providing the cavalry, 
and the latter the infantry. His policy was undoubtedly 
successful. It gave the country far greater political 
unity than had previously been dreamed of, and _pre- 
pared the way for the eventual fusion of the Norman 
aristocracy with the mass of the English people. Yet 
underlying the whole system of feudalism were two con- 
flicting tendencies, each of which, left to itself, might in 
time result in evil. One would lead towards strong central 
government, in which everything depended upon the pru- 
dence and activity of the king and the men of his selection, 
and in which a self-willed tyrant like William II might 
earn the hatred of the whole country. The other would 
end in feudal independence, in which the nobles would 
strive, as they did in Stephen’s reign, to limit the power 
of the king for the purpose of dealing as they thought fit 
with their lands and with their tenants. Almost two cen- 
turies elapsed before it was settled to what extent each 
should prevail. As long as William lived, all attempts 
that the nobles made to dispute his authority were 
frustrated, and were followed by savage vengeance. 
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Although his rule was stern and his taxes heavy, justice 
was given to all, and when he was dead the English 
remembered “the good peace that he made in the land, 
so that a man might fare over the whole realm with 
his bosom full of gold.” ; fe 


William Rufus.—Thé ede death was the signal © 
for a rising of all the more turbulent Normans; but for . 
all that, during the next two reigns the royal authority 
increased rather than diminished. William the Red, who 

succeeded him in England, though less just than his father, 

was quite as stern and hard, and proved an able soldier. 
His first act was a bold one. Faced with a baronial rebel- 
lion, he resolved to rely upon the loyalty of the English, 
and called out the fyrd to his aid. The English dreaded 
the independence of the Norman nobles far more than 
they disliked the power of the king, and they turned out 
in such force that the rebels were soon beaten and many 
were expelled from the kingdom. For the rest of his reign 
the king was the uncontrolled master of the country just 
as much as his father had been, but the scandalous wicked- 
ness of his life and the oppressive weight of his taxation 
caused him to be hated by Normans and English alike. 
He set his principal minister, Ranulf Flambard, to devise 
all sorts of means of exacting money from every class. 
The feudal dues, which had to be paid by landholders on 
stated occasions such as the accession of an heir to his 
father’s estates or the marriage of an heiress, had been 
levied by the Conqueror in a reasonable spirit, but Rufus 
crushed noble and peasant alike by his outrageous demands. 
His accidental death while hunting in the New Forest, 
seemed to men of the time a judgment of God upon him, 
and he was buried in Winchester Cathedral without ser- 
vice or ceremony. The main interest both of this reign, 
and the next lies in the quarrels between the kings and 
Anselm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, but this is a sub-. 
ject so important that it deserves separate treatment. 
(See next chapter.) 
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-Herry I4-The reign of Henry I began, just as his 
brother’s had done, with a fierce feudal revolt, and it was 
met in a similar manner. Immediately after his election 
the king issued to the nation a charter of promises. To 
please the tenants-in-chief he undertook that thenceforth 
no excessive dues would be demanded. To please the 
English he promised to govern in accordance with English 
law as it had existed in the days of Edward the Confessor. 
He chose as his wife a princess of the ancient line of Wessex, 
and the marriage was the cause of great popular rejoicing. 
The English again rallied round the throne, this time with 
genuine enthusiasm for the new king, for Henry showed 
himself more worthy of their trust than Rufus, and once 
more the royal government was able to establish peace. 
Throughout his long reign the strictest justice was enforced 
as in the Conqueror’s day. His own brother Robert, who 
had encouraged Henry’s vassals in rebellion, was captured 
and imprisoned in Cardiff for twenty years. We read that 
Henry displayed especial vigilance in searching out robbers 
and makers of counterfeit coins, who seldom escaped with- 
out the loss of one or both of their hands. “A good man 
he was,” says one of the chroniclers, “and all stood in 
awe of him.” But it was only after his death that the 
nation learned how much it owed to his strong hand, for 
then the unrestrained evils of feudalism were at last let 
loose upon the country. 


Feudalism Unrestrained.—Henry’s only son was | 
drowned in the wreck of the White Ship off the Norman 
coast in 1120, and since then it had been understood 
that the throne would next be occupied by his daughter 
Mathilda. This lady had contracted a marriage of great 
importance with Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, 
a small district situated on the river Loire, and as she 
already had children there was a prospect of one king 
reigning over Normandy, England, and Anjou. However, 
no woman had ever reigned in England, and as Geoffrey 


was disliked as a foreigner both by English and by Nor- 
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mans, the majority of the nobles, though they had all 
sworn to recognize Mathilda after her father’s death, pre- 
ferred, when the time came, to be ruled by a king of their 
own choice. In spite of the protests of a minority they 
selected Stephen of Blois, a grandson of the Conqueror. 
Stephen was a good-natured gentleman and a gallant 
soldier, but utterly lacked either the military ability or 
the sternness of purpose which a king needed in that rough 
age. For the first few years of his reign his predecessor’s 
ministers managed to keep the peace, but after that the 
nobles took his measure and determined to strike a blow 
for complete independence. The situation was complicated 
by the arrival of Mathilda to lay claim to her father’s 
throne. Many of the nobles, as an excuse for rebelling 
against Stephen and for plundering their neighbours, 
declared themselves on her side, but not enough joined her 
to ensure her victory. Then began a prolonged civil war, 
which went up and down the country, victory leaning now 
to this side and now to that. There were many sieges, 
but only two considerable battles. In 1138 the Scots 
took up Mathilda’s cause, but were beaten by the York- 
shiremen near Northallerton in a battle known as that of 
the Standard because Stephen’s supporters placed in their 
midst the consecrated banners of the three Yorkshire 
saints—St. John of Beverley, St. Wilfred of Ripon, and 
St. Peter of York. Three years later Mathilda captured 
Stephen himself after a battle near Lincoln, and for a time 
was recognized as queen. Shortly afterwards she was 
obliged to release Stephen and herself narrowly escaped 
capture in Oxford. In fact the war went on because the 
nobles had no desire that it should cease. As long as rival 
sovereigns were in the field there was no one to enforce 
the law against the strong, to defend the weak, or to pre- 
vent the nobles from doing what they pleased with those 
who were unable to defend themselves. What it pleased 
them to do is best told by one of the writers of that day. 
“They built castles and filled them with devils and evil 
men. Then they took all who had property or money 
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and tortured them to get their gold and silver. Some they 
hanged up by their feet and smoked with foul smoke. 
Others they put in prisons where adders and toads were 
crawling and so tormented them. They taxed the villages, 
and when the countrymen had no more to give they burnt 
their houses over them. Men starved for hunger, and some 
that had been rich went about begging their bread. They 
robbed churches, and though the bishops cursed them they 
cared nothing for it. The land was all undone with their 
misdeeds, and men said that Christ and His saints slept.” 

Such a state of affairs could hardly last indefinitely. 
The perpetual confusion and war, the private contests of 
the nobles, and the struggle between the rivals for the 
throne, reduced the whole nation to a horrible condition 
of poverty. ‘ Then was corn dear, and meat and cheese,” 
says the chronicler, “for there was none in the land,” 
and there could not fail to be many who would support 
anyone who offered them peace and good government. 
Yet fifteen years passed before a peace was patched up. 
Mathilda had left England long before, leaving her son 
Henry Plantagenet to lead her party, and in 1153 the 
rivals met at Wallingford to come to terms. It was agreed 
that Stephen should retain the Crown as long as he lived, 
and that he should be succeeded by the young Henry, 
the grandson of Henry I. Less than a year later Stephen 
died, and Henry mounted the throne without opposition. 


Results of the Norman Conquest. Fusion of 
Normans with English.—We have now seen what the 
Conqueror’s system led to under strong kings and weak. 
Let us turn back for a moment to consider another aspect 
of the conquest. William had established amongst the 
English population a military aristocracy who held most 
of the prominent positions and who forced their language 
and customs on those who took part in public affairs, but 
the Normans resident in England never formed more than 
a very small proportion of the inhabitants. There were 
perhaps 1,400 tenants-in-chief and at most 10,000 others, 
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During the first two Norman reigns they kept rigidly aloof 
from the conquered population, but during and after the 
reign of Henry I they were quickly absorbed by the mass 
of the people by the process of intermarriage, in which 
Henry I set the example. Before many generations had 
passed it became as impossible, except in the highest ranks 
of the nobility, to tell the descendants of the conquerors 
from those of their subjects as to distinguish men of Danish 
blood from either. The conquest, however, left behind 
it many traces that can still be discerned. It was at that 
time that the English language gained a large proportion 
of its French and Latin words. For a considerable period 
_ the two languages existed side by side, but by the end of 
the twelfth century, like the two races, they were becoming 
indissolubly united. 


Architecture.—In learning and art England had every- 
thing to learn from its close union with the more civilized 
inhabitants of France. The most famous artistic pro- 
ductions of the Normans were their great cathedrals and 
abbey churches, which sprang up everywhere during the 
reign of Henry I and after Stephen’s time, as evidence of 
the taste and skill as well as of the piety of the age. The 
English, who had only recently become accustomed to 
stone buildings of any sort, must have been filled with 
wonder at their size and strength. Many of them still 
remain in various parts of the country, at Durham, Tewkes- 
bury, and St. Albans, for example, and may be recognized 
by their massive pillars and by the solidity of their 
semicircular arches. 


Trade and Industry.—Again, following the military 
occupation came a peaceful invasion of the industrial and 
trading classes on a much greater scale than that which 
had taken place in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
Every Norman noble and abbot as he settled in England 
gathered round him a little colony of weavers, tailors, 
masons, and artisans of all sorts, whose dwellings, with 
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those of the merchants, clustered round the castle or 
abbey. It was to this infusion of foreign blood that the 
English towns owed much of the wealth and importance 
to which they attained during the peaceful reign of Henry I, 
and which enabled them to demand, and in some cases to 
purchase, charters of self-government from him and his 
successors. By these the citizens were granted the right 
to raise their own taxes and to pay them in a lump sum 
to the king. Their trade was to be free from toll and 
exaction wherever it went. They were exempted from 
all justice but their own, and could be tried only before 
their fellow-citizens. They were free to deliberate on 
their own affairs and to make what regulations they chose 
for the good order of the town. The demand for these 
charters is the first sign of the slow transformation of 
England from a purely agricultural country, in which the 
villages were the centres of national life, to an industrial 
and commercial community, in which the towns became 
the strongholds of liberty, culture, and progress. This 
process, often retarded by civil war, and. obscured by the 
glory of foreign conquests, has had more to do with the 
silent growth and elevation of the English people than the 
most brilliant achievements of its kings. Thus the Norman 
conquest, besides bringing the English permanently within 
the circle of European interests and implanting in them 
a vigorous feeling of unity, gave them a strong impulse 
along the path that led towards freedom. 
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1089. Death of Lanfranc. 1107. Investiture struggle set- 
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The Feudal Clergy.—The most prominent features of 
the reigns of William II and Henry I were the angry dis- 
putes that raged between those kings and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It must be remembered that by this time 
the Church had become a wealthy institution. Not only 
were the monasteries considerable landowners and their 
abbots feudal tenants-in-chief, but the bishops also had 
risen to the position of great princes. Besides their duties 
as officers of the Church the bishops managed the lands 
with which their bishoprics had been endowed. Like other 
feudal nobles they were obliged to swear the usual oath 
to the king, and to furnish troops for his use when required, 
while on the other hand they received the rents and dues 
of sub-tenants who held land from them. As a rule, 
though it had never been agreed that he had any right to 
do so, the king appointed them to their offices, or, at least, 
could prevent any appointment of which he disapproved. 


Anselm Archbishop.—In 1089 the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury became vacant by the death of Lanfranc, one 
of the Conqueror’s wisest counsellors. To William II and 
Ranulf Flambard, who were already busy exacting money 
from the nation by all sorts of means, the vacancy provided 
a fresh pretext for extortion. The king took custody of 
the lands of the archbishopric and appropriated the whole 
of the revenues from them. So far what he had done 
was in accordance with custom, for the Conqueror had 
done the same in connection with many bishoprics with 
the idea of protecting the estates from disorder until the 
new appointment should be made. But whereas William I 
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had always appointed a successor without delay and had 
!handed over to him the whole of the rents and dues collected 
‘during the vacancy, William II seized the money for his 
‘own use, plundered and mismanaged the estates, declined 
‘to appoint a new archbishop, and prevented anyone else 
from doing so. This systematic robbery, so shameless 
‘that to his subjects it seemed akin to blasphemy, lasted 
for four years, during which Canterbury had no arch- 
bishop. It was only when the king lay on what he thought 
was to be his death-bed that he was moved to repentance 
and filled the vacancy with the best possible priest that 
could be found. This was the famous Anselm, an Italian, 
who had won a great reputation for learning and for 
saintliness of life as abbot of the Norman monastery of 
Bec. The story is well known how he tried to excuse him- 
self from the honour that was offered to him. “ Will you 
yoke me, a weak old sheep, to that fierce young bull ? ” 
Yet he showed the greatest resolution in facing William. 
No sooner was he appointed than he demanded that the 
king should repay all the dues and rents that he had 
illegally seized, and called upon him immediately to fill 
other bishoprics that he was treating in a similarly scanda- 
lous manner. Rufus by this time had recovered his health, 
and replied by asking large sums from Anselm as payment 
for his appointment. Shortly afterwards he followed this 
up by imposing enormous fines upon him for some trifling 
breach of his duties as a feudal vassal. Anselm then 
withdrew from the country, and remained in self-imposed 
exile until the king’s death. 


Anselm and Henry I.—Anselm’s protest against such 
flagrant misuse of power was a valuable example to the 
nation of independence in the face of brutal despotism, 
but it sinks to relative unimportance when compared to 
his dispute with Henry I, which, though it was conducted 
on both sides with greater dignity, yet raised far wider 
issues. When Anselm returned to England soon after 
Henry’s accession, he altogether refused to take the oath 
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of allegiance for his lands or to receive from the hands 
of the king, according to ancient custom, the ring and 
staff which were the signs of his spiritual authority. More 
than this, he issued orders that in future no bishop should 
render homage to any lay ruler whatever, on the ground 
that as Churchmen they owed allegiance not to the king, 
but to God, and received their power and authority from 
Him. He also denied the right of any king or prince to 
control the appointment of bishops or abbots to their 
posts. 

This doctrine, which Anselm had learned abroad, was 
startling, but not new. It formed part of a much larger 
whole, first preached by the celebrated Hildebrand, who 
had become Pope under the name of Gregory VII in 10738, 
and since his time widely accepted on the continent. In 
France and Germany there was good reason for trying to 
keep the appointment of bishops out of the hands of 
kings and princes, who were often scandalously unfit persons 
. to exercise so important a choice, and who sometimes 
openly sold Church offices to the highest bidders or gave 
them to their favourites without regard to their suitability 
to the posts. Unworthy and irreligious men became clergy 
purely in order to be bishops, and if successful recompensed 
themselves by selling in the same way all the lesser Church 
offices to which a bishop had the right of appointment. 


The Claim of the Church to Independence.—In 
order to put a stop to such practices and to free the bishops 
all over western Europe’ from the feudal entanglements 
in which they were becoming involved, Hildebrand had 
endeavoured to transform the whole Catholic Church 
into an organization completely independent of kings and 
princes ; for the clergy, he held, should be free from the 
liability to see their spiritual work interrupted by the 
misrule or violence of evil kings. The bishops, according 
to his doctrine, should hold the Church lands as vassals 
not of the king, but of the Pope. The clergy should be 
subject not to the law of the land in which they lived, but 
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to that of the Church, and should be tried for their offences 
not before the royal judges, but in special ecclesiastical 
courts set up for the purpose. He dreamed of the Church 
as a kind of kingdom of Heaven upon earth, which, with 
all the influence of religion behind it, should exert an 
ennobling control over all mankind. He had not hesitated 
to claim for himself as God’s representative on earth 
superiority over all earthly rulers, with the right of inter- 
fering in the government of the world, even to the length 
of deposing emperors and kings from their thrones, whenever 
the well-being of the Church demanded it. Nor was his 
claim altogether without its justification, for on the whole 
the Church used its power to promote peace and to protect 
the weak, and formed the strongest bulwark that then 
existed against violence and disorder, the conspicuous 
evils of the age. 


Henry’s Firmness.—Regarded from the king’s point 
of view, however, Hildebrand’s doctrine, as preached by 
Anselm, struck at the root of the feudal government. If 
it had been carried into effect it would have created 
in England a number of powerful princes owning no 
allegiance and paying no taxes to the king and free from 
all control but that of the Pope. It would have trans- 
formed the Church lands into a series of completely 
independent states under a government quite distinct 
from that of the rest of the country. Naturally Henry 
remained firm and replied to Anselm’s claims that although 
bishops, as clergy, were spiritual persons, they were also 
tenants-in-chief for English land, and as such must do 
homage to the Crown like other landholders. Again Anselm 
retired from the country, and for another four years the 
English clergy had no head. 


Compromise.—In 1107, however, he and Henry met in 
Normandy and agreed upon a sensible compromise, by which 
each gave up one of his claims. The king, while still 
demanding the oath of allegiance, and claiming the right 
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to control the appointment of bishops, renounced, as was 
reasonable, that of giving the ring and staff, the signs of 
spiritual authority. The bishops, Anselm included, agreed 
to do homage for their lands and were in future to take 
the ring and staff from the altars of their cathedrals, as the 
direct gifts of God. By this means a distinction was made 
between their spiritual authority as officers of the Church 
and their temporal powers as feudal governors. Henry 
obtained that. portion of his demands which enabled him 
to keep his hold over the higher clergy and their lands, 
while the Churchmen, though the papal schemes were 
thwarted, saved their dignity in the matter of ceremonial, 
a consideration of the utmost importance at that time. 


The Church under Stephen.—Thus for the moment 
the rivalry between Church and State was set at rest. 
During Stephen’s reign, however, the clergy as well as the 
nobles did much to strengthen their position, though as 
a rule they used their power and independence for different 
ends. It was partly the protests of the Churchmen against 
the continuance of the struggle that led to the Treaty of 
Wallingford and the acceptance of Henry Plantagenet 
as Stephen’s heir; but an even more signal indication of 
the pre-eminent position secured by the Church was the 
rapid growth of the ecclesiastical law courts. Wiliam I 
had, somewhat imprudently, allowed the clergy to establish 
separate courts of their own to try offences against ecclesias- 
tical law, such as bigamy, perjury, andheresy. During the 
anarchy of the civil war the administration of justice in 
the ordinary law-courts came practically to a standstill, 
and the burden of protecting the weak fell solely upon the 
Church. This task the bishops attempted to meet by 
widening the jurisdiction of the Church courts, which 
continued to meet regularly throughout the struggle, until 
it included not only ecclesiastical offences, but all trials 
in which a clergyman was in any way concerned. Thus 
cases where a layman had done violence to a cleric, where 
a cleric had seized a layman’s lands, or where a cleric and 
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a layman required the settlement of a dispute, would all 
be dealt with before the bishop in an ecclesiastical court. 


The Privilege of the Clergy.—Now it should be remem- 
bered that the clergy as a class constituted the whole 
body of educated men throughout the realm, and it was 
doubtless for the nation’s good that the Church should be 
allowed to provide a shelter for piety and learning against 
the disorder of the age. On the other hand, apart from 
the natural disposition of the Church courts to be lenient 
towards clerical offenders and to be prejudiced in favour 
of one side in disputes between clerics and laymen, the 
only punishments that they were able to inflict, such as 
suspension for a period from saying or attending mass, 
degradation from priest to deacon, or compulsory penance 
at the shrine of some saint, were inadequate even in a 
pious age as a check upon men of violence. Moreover a 
man’s ability to read Latin was generally regarded as 
sufficient proof that he was in holy orders, and when 
Henry IT came to re-establish strict justice in the land he 
found that criminals habitually declared themselves clergy 
in order that their offences, murder, robbery, and the like, 
should be expiated rather by the milder punishments in- 
flicted by the Church, than by mutilation, death, or torture, 
to which the ordinary courts would sentencethem. Besides 
this, the ranks of the clergy were held to include all who 
had taken vows of any kind in the service of the Church. 
Deacons, sacristans, and other minor Church officers, as 
well as monks, priests, and bishops, could all claim the 
privilege of clergy, and among all these there must have 
been many who required much stricter discipline than 
the Church courts could enforce. There can be no doubt 
that these extravagant ecclesiastical pretensions, however 
defensible in the anarchy of Stephen’s time, became a 
monstrous evil during the following reign, but it is at once 
apparent how their development fitted in with the papal 
doctrine that the clergy should be subject to no law or 
control but that of the Church, and how it gave the Church- 
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men a new opportunity to assert what they had begun 
to consider a sacred heritage, their independence of the 
national and royal government. Early in the reign of 
Henry II, the Archbishop of Canterbury was able to 
reopen the whole question of the king’s supremacy over 
the Church, and we shall shortly have to give attention to 
the attempt which Henry made to find a final solution of 
the problem, and to the memorable struggle that followed. 
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Character of Henry IJ.—The young foreigner to whom 
fell the task of restoring order in England was well endowed 
both with material resources and natural qualities to fit 
him for his work. From his father, Count Geoffrey of 
Anjou, he inherited a considerable district of France, 
including the county of Touraine. By his marriage with 
Eleanor, the Duchess of Aquitaine, he acquired a still 
larger realm, stretching from the Loire to the Pyrenees, 
and, as he had already in his hands his mother’s lands 
of Normandy and Maine, his continental dominions alto- 
gether included more than half the territory of the King 

of France, whose vassal he was supposed to be. From his 
Angevin ancestors he also inherited a restless and fiercely 
enterprising character, which he united with a strength of 
will and a tenacity of purpose scarcely equalled in an 
English sovereign. He showed equal ability as a soldier 
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and a statesman, and though he was well educated and 
had no mean knowledge of languages, history, and law, he 
led a life so active that he was said never to sit down 
except for meals and at meetings of his council, and rarely 
to sleep two consecutive nights in the same bed. Generally 
shrewd and prudent, he at times gave way to such fierce 
bursts of passion that he would fling himself down on the 
floor, and gnaw the rushes which in those days served as 
a carpet. In warfare the swiftness and decision of his 
movements and the ferocity of his assaults made him the 
terror of his adversaries. In time of peace, his love of 
order and his long-sighted sagacity were devoted to attempts 
at consolidating his scattered dominions, an impossible 
task, and to strengthening the authority of the Crown in 
England. 


The Restoration of Order.—His first act was to call 
upon the nobles to destroy at once all the castles which 
had been built without the king’s permission during 
Stephen’s reign. In cases where obedience was refused 
he was wont to enforce his commands by suddenly appearing 
at the head of a large army and insisting upon immediate 
submission. In two years more than 350 strongholds were 
levelled to the ground. Many of them probably were 
hastily erected and temporary structures, very different 
from the massive square towers which the earlier Normans 
had built as garrison posts, such as those still standing at 
Rochester and Norwich, besides the conqueror’s own fort- 
ress at London. Henry also resumed possession of these 
royal castles, and placed them in charge of men whom he 
could trust, in order to guarantee that there should be no 
successful renewal of feudal disorder. ‘Then, after he had 
put an end to private war and had driven from the country 
the mercenaries whom both sides had hired to help them 
in the struggle, he took in hand a series of measures all 
designed to establish good government and the execution 
of justice upon a secure foundation by imposing a uniform 
system of law and administration. 
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LJudicial Reforms}—In the first place, law and justice 
were becoming matters too complicated to be dealt with 
by any but professional judges. Henry therefore did his 
best to put an end to the feudal law courts which the 
nobles had been accustomed to hold for the purpose of 
keeping order in their districts. These courts, in which 
the nobles themselves presided, were at their best unsatis- 
factory, and in them it was often hard for the king’s subjects 
to obtain justice of any kind against the friends and 
dependents of the rich or powerful. Next he filled up 
many sheriffdoms that had remained vacant during the 
previous reign, and since it had been found that the work 
that a sheriff had to do in collecting the taxes, in searching 
out criminals, in acting as magistrate in the county court, 
and in generally managing his district, were more than 
one man could properly see to, Henry determined to relieve 
him of some of his duties. He improved upon an experi- 
ment made by Henry I in creating a number of permanent 
judges, who formed a supreme central tribunal for the 
trial of important cases, and who also were regularly sent 
round to replace the sheriffs as judges in the county 
courts. They were given power to hear all law cases 
and criminal trials, and also to superintend the sheriffs 
in matters connected with taxation. These professional 
lawyers were men who were more likely to act impartially 
than either the nobles or the sheriffs, and their functions 
are still exercised by their successors to-day, who not 
only compose the court of ‘“ King’s Bench,” but also 
go on regular circuits to the county “ Assize” courts, 
while the sheriffs who still call together the courts 
to meet the judge, are responsible for producing the 
prisoners for trial, and for carrying out the sentences which 
the judge pronounces. 


The Jury System.—Not content with having thus 
established a national system of justice in close connection 
with the central authority, he also began the use of a jury. 
It had been the old English custom for accused persons to 
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undergo “trial by ordeal”; that is to say, they were 
forced to hold hot iron in their hands, their guilt being 
assessed by the time which the wounds took to heal. 

They had been allowed, however, to escape “ ordeal ” 
if they could call their relations and neighbours to certify 
to their good character. By a series of decrees, known 
from the places from which they were issued as the Assizes 
of Clarendon and Northampton, this system was now 
developed, and was applied not only to criminal trials but 
to legal inquiries of all sorts, concerning, for example, the 
right to the possession of land or the amount of taxes to 
be paid. For the future the sheriff was obliged to produce 
in court a number of men who were supposed to know the 
facts of the case and who gave their opinion on them under 
oath. They thus combined the functions of witnesses 
and jurors as we understand the word—functions that 
have since been separated. If, in a criminal trial, the 
decision of this jury went against the prisoner, the matter 
was settled by “‘ ordeal” as usual. In the case of a dispute 
between two persons, they were given the option of either 
leaving the matter to a jury for decision or of settling it 
by the older method of “ trial by battle,” in which the two 
fought it out on horseback, and which, like “ ordeal,” was 
thought to be an appeal to the judgment of God. In spite 
of the barbarous manner in which such trials still ended, 
Henry’s reforms at least show that some progress was 
being made towards practical and reasonable means of 
justice, and before long the whole question of guilt or 
innocence was left to the jury, under the direction of the 
trained judge, whose business it was to see that all was 
done fairly and in accordance with the law. 


Military Reforms.—Henry next turned to military 
and financial affairs. Here also the feudal institutions 
which William I had established were deliberately weak- 
ened, and were largely supplemented by the revival of 
older customs more congenial to the English. By the 
decree known as the Assize of Arms the native fyrd, upon 
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which William IT and Henry I had relied, was reorganized. 
Every freeman was held liable to military service in the 
defence of the country, or to suppress rebellion, and the 
weapons and equipment with which each was to provide 
himself were carefully defined. Thus, in proportion to 
their means, so many were to appear with complete suits 
of mail and lances, and so many with lance and helmet 
only. Moreover, the nobles were encouraged to fulfil 
their feudal obligations in the matter of military service 
by paying to the Crown sums of money called “ scutage,” 
or shield-money, instead of following the king to war with 
their retinue of armed and mounted men. The nobles 
willingly fell in with this arrangement, for, owing to the 
extent of Henry’s empire, they sometimes would have 
had to make long and expensive journeys to the scene of 
war. One result of this measure was that the nobles 
became less accustomed to maintain large forces of armed 
retainers ready for instant service, while the considerable 
sum of money which “scutage”’ brought in enabled the 
king to hire professional troops for foreign service, who 
fought better, and who could be used, as well as the fyrd, 
against rebellious nobles, 


Henry II and the Church.—The first seven years of 
Henry’s reign were a time of unbroken prosperity, but 
after that, although he allowed nothing to interfere with 
his schemes of reform, he found himself plunged into inter- 
minable disputes and difficulties. It was not to be expected 
that a monarch who was so determined to be master in 
his own country would admit the pretensions of the Church- 
men any more than those of the nobles. Since the idea 
of the Church as a spiritual and independent state, to which 
all earthly kingdoms must submit, had gained rather than 
lost ground among the clergy since the time of Henry I, 
another struggle was bound to ensue between archbishop 
and king. Henry’s legal reforms, and especially his designs 
for the uniform administration of justice, naturally led him 
to regard with disapproval the exemption of the clergy 
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from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. In 1161, 
the death of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, provided 
a favourable opportunity for carrying out plans of reform 
that were already in his mind, and for establishing beyond 
dispute his supremacy over the Churchmen both in this 
and in other particulars. In order to have a new arch- 
bishop of his way of thinking, he secured the election of 
his closest friend, Thomas Becket, who for some years 
had been his chancellor or secretary, and had worked as 
indefatigably as Henry himself in the furtherance of his 
schemes. Yet with Becket’s appointment began Henry’s 
troubles. 


Thomas Becket.—The new archbishop, who was the 
son of a London merchant, had hitherto lived the gay 
and brilliant life of a courtier. Although a well-educated 
ecclesiastic, he excelled in knightly exercises and had fought 
in more than one of Henry’s campaigns. On state occasions 
he was followed by a retinue of servants that an emperor 
might have envied. On his consecration as archbishop, 
however, he immediately laid aside the splendour and 
magnificence of a great noble, and took up instead a life 
of penance and fasting. If he still made lavish enter- 
tainment for his guests, he scarcely touched food while 
the rest were feasting. He wore a shirt of horse-hair 
next his skin, and by indiscriminate almsgiving gathered 
round himself as many beggars as there had before been 
courtiers. He threw up his chancellorship, and all the 
other offices with which the king’s favour had endowed 
him, and immediately set himself to champion the claims 
of the Church. The reasons for this change were twofold. 
In the first place, as chancellor he had considered it his duty 
to support the king and to live as befitted his high rank, 
while as archbishop it was equally his duty to resist en- 
croachments upon the privileges of the Church, and to show 
his fitness for his new office by the austerity of his life. 
Secondly, his ambition ‘and love of power, which before 
had made him proud of his position as first servant of the 
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king, now led him to dream of reviving the complete 
independence of the English Churchmen from the royal 
government, and of ruling the Church in England, as 
Hildebrand had hoped to do abroad, as its absolute master. 


The Constitutions of Clarendon.—Within a few 
months of his election a bad instance occurred of the 
misuse of ecclesiastical privileges. A clergyman had been 
found guilty of murder ; but Becket immediately insisted 
that the case should be withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of the king’s judges, and sentenced the culprit to two 
years’ loss of his office. To Henry’s legal and order-loving 
mind this was intolerable, and shortly afterwards a docu- 
ment was drawn up at the king’s hunting-lodge of Clarendon, 
near Salisbury, which covered the whole ground of the 
relations between Church and State. The Constitutions 
of Clarendon, as the document was called, provided that 
in future, if a cleric were found guilty of crime, he should 
be degraded from his orders as a clergyman by the Church 
court, and should then be handed over to the king’s court 
to be dealt with as a layman. In all other cases the 
jurisdiction of the Church courts was to be limited to purely 
ecclesiastical affairs. Moreover, in order to establish 
finally the supremacy of the Crown, it was reaffirmed 
that the appointment of bishops should be controlled by 
the king, and should be subject to their acceptance of 
the oath of fealty, and that no clergy might appeal to 
the Pope, or even leave the country, without the king’s 
permission. 


The Struggle.—aAt first Becket seemed to give way, 
for he signed the document when requested to do so, but 
afterwards he declared that to accept such conditions 
would be a deadly sin and a base sacrifice of the sacred 
heritage of the Church. Some months of stormy dispute 
followed, during which the king’s rage at this unexpected 
opposition to his reforming measures often got the better 
of him. Then, after a last angry scene at a meeting of 
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the council at Northampton, which the Archbishop attended 
in his mitre and robes, carrying his cross before him, he 
fled abroad, pretending that his life wasin danger. During 
the next six years mahy attempts were made at reconcilia- 
tion, but neither combatant would abate a jot of what 
each honestly considered his just demands. The king 
meanwhile proceeded to enforce the Constitutions in spite 
of all protest. More than once Becket issued a sentence 
of excommunication upon all English bishops who had 
dared to obey the king, and, if he could, would have 
dispossessed them of their sees. Jn 1170, although no 
agreement had been arrived at over the disputed Consti- 
tutions, he was given permission to return to England on 
condition that he revoked this sentence, and he availed 
himself of the offer. Once at Canterbury, however, he 
' forgot his promise. He seems at last to have discovered 
that he was fighting a losing battle against the steady 
determination of the king, and either because his anger at 
this discovery had deprived him of all prudence, or because 
he actually coveted the crown of martyrdom, he once 
more provoked Henry’s wrath by renewing the sentence 
of excommunication on the bishops and on several of 
the king’s advisers. 


The Murder of Becket.—The sequel is well known, 
but at the time was quite unlooked-for. Henry, who was 
at the moment in Normandy, was stirred to a new outburst 
of rage when he heard the news. “Of all the fools and 
cowards that eat my bread is there not one who will avenge 
me upon this audacious priest ?”’ Four knights, some of 
whom had their own grudges against Becket, took the king 
at his word, thinking thus to win his favour. They hurried 
across to England, sought out the archbishop at his palace 
in Canterbury, and bade him forthwith obey the king. 
When Becket declared that he owed allegiance to none 
but God, they withdrew for the moment to arm themselves. 
Meanwhile, the terrified monks begged the archbishop to 
fly ; but instead he robed himself and entered the cathedral] 
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for the evening service. As he moved towards the steps 
that led from the transept to the choir the knights burst 
in and seized him. After another fierce altercation one of 
them cried, ‘‘ Strike, strike!” and they felled him with 
their swords. As he lay dying he maintained his defiance : 
“For the name of Jesus and His Church I am ready to 
embrace death.” 


St. Thomas of Canterbury.—At the news of the 
murder of an archbishop within his own cathedral a thrill 
of horror ran the length of Christendom. The brutality 
of the crime and the courage with which he had met his 
end effected more for his cause than anything that he had 
done in his life. Before, his supporters had gradually 
abandoned him. Now, the clergy regarded him as their 
champion, and men far and wide were convinced by the 
heroism of his death that he must have been in the right. 
Before long he was canonized as a saint, and the tomb of 
a martyr so holy soon won a reputation for the performance 
of miracles. The magnificent shrine that was erected in 
the cathedral over his remains became the favourite 
centre of English pilgrimages until it was pillaged and 
destroyed by Henry VIII, 350 years later. 


The Victory of the Church.—Meanwhile, Henry II 
abandoned all thought of persisting in his claims, for he 
recognized that it was his cause, and not Becket’s, that 
was lost. All he could hope to do was to live down the 
storm raised by the barbarous action of his followers. 
Solemnly declaring himself innocent of the crime, he went 
on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and, as penance for his 
hasty words, bared his back to be scourged by the monks. 
He entirely renounced the Constitutions. It is true that 
in practice he still retained the important right, which 
his predecessors had exercised, of appointing bishops and 
abbots, and that this was a matter of importance ; but it 
was his only success. Down to the reformation the Church 
remained a State within the State in the sense that the 
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clergy were under no law but their own, and could be 
condemned only in the ecclesiastical courts. For the rest, 
the general question of the supremacy of the Crown over 
the Church was no nearer settlement than before. 


The Last Feudal Insurrection.—No sooner was this 
struggle over than Henry found himself involved in new 
difficulties. He had to face a new series of feudal insurrec- 
tions, both in England, and abroad, in which his four sons, 
Henry, Geoffrey, Richard, and John, one after another, 
all took sides against their father. In 1174, the young 
Henry demanded that he should be given either England or 
Normandy to rule in his own right, and, being refused, 
resolved to take advantage of his father’s difficulties with 
the Church. He arranged for a simultaneous rising of the 
nobles, already discontented at being shorn by Henry of 
so much of their power, in Brittany, in Anjou, and in 
various parts of England. The great extent of the king’s 
dominions made the suppression of these outbreaks all the 
more difficult, but by leaving the English rebels to be dealt 
with by his representatives at the head of the levies of the 
shires, and by undertaking vigorous campaigns himself in 
Brittany and Anjou, he was able to re-establish order, 
One by one the castles of the disloyal nobles fell. King 
William of Scotland, who had been called in to make a 
diversion against him in the North, was defeated and 
captured, and was only released on condition of his acknow- 
ledging, by the Treaty of Falaise, that he held his kingdom 
as Henry’s vassal. This widespread conspiracy was the 
last of the purely feudal outbreaks by which England was 
troubled, and its failure only shows the strength of the 
royal government and the wisdom of the reforming 
measures by which the powers of the feudal nobles had 
been limited. It is worth noticing also that the submission 
of the King of Scotland made Henry overlord of the whole 
of the British Isles, for the chieftains of Wales and Ireland 
had previously acknowledged his supremacy, and he 
himself had made a short expedition to Ircland to establish 
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some kind of order in that wild country. It must not be 
supposed that as yet the kings of England had more than 
a superficial influence over these countries, excepting in 
the east-coast provinces of Ireland, known as the “ Pale,” 
and in some districts of South Wales ; but there is no doubt 
that the king whose sway extended from the Pyrenees to 
the furthest borders of Britain occupied a lofty position in 
the eyes of his contemporaries. 

Nine years later, his sons Henry and Geoffrey united 
to make a second attempt, but this time the struggle took 
place entirely on the Continent. England was too securely 
held to dare to stir, and the attempt ended with the death 
of both leaders. In 1189, Richard and John in their turn 
threw off their allegiance, and it is said that when the old 
king was told of the disloyalty of the latter, his youngest 
and favourite son, he cried, “ Let things go as they will; 
I care no more for anything in the world.” He allowed 
Richard to overrun Anjou as he would, and, taking to his 
bed, he died, overborne as much by the ingratitude of 
those in whom he trusted as by the labours of his strenuous 
life. Yet, in spite of his pitiful end, this great foreigner 
engraved as deep an impress of his personality upon England 
as any of its native rulers, and so firmly established the 
foundations of order that not even the incompetence of 
his successors could shatter them. 
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The Crusades.—Henry’s eldest surviving son Richard 
succeeded to his father’s kingdom without further dispute. 
His fame as a knightly warrior and the vast extent of his 
dominions gave him in the eyes of his contemporaries a 
position at least as illustrious as that of his father. The 
story of his personal adventures has, however, little to do 
with our subject, for he was the least English of all our 
kings. From the moment of his accession he devoted 
himself to preparations for a military expedition to the 
Holy Land. The Crusades, which were a series of holy 
wars undertaken to recapture Palestine from the forces 
of Mohammedanism, had been for a century the principal 
outlet both for the adventurous and for the religious 
enthusiasts of Western Europe, and had been so far 
successful that for a time a Christian kingdom had been 
established in Jerusalem. In 1187, however, this kingdom 
had been destroyed by a great Mohammedan conqueror 
who appeared from Egypt, the brave and noble Saladin, 
and at the news of its fall all Europe had been stirred to 
a new effort to recapture the Holy City. 


Richard’s Finance.—The Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa and King Philip IT of France had already promised 
to take part, and Richard’s restless spirit and his passion 
for adventure made him loth to stay behind. To equip 
an army adequate for the purpose he required an immense 
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sum of money, and in the collection of this he spent the 
first six months of his reign. Not content with the regular 
taxes to which the king was entitled, such as scutage and 
the feudal dues, he put up for sale everything in his gift 
which would fetch a price. Some of these transactions 
were most imprudent and cost his successors dear, for they 
did much to weaken the power of the Crown and to under- 
mine the administrative system set up by Henry II. The 
King of Scotland was allowed to purchase his freedom 
from the oath of allegiance that he had sworn in the previous 
reign. In return for cash payments |many towns were 
granted charters of valuable privileges in imitation of those 
which London enjoyed, and to these’ they clung fast in 
later reigns. The high offices in Church and State, judge- 
ships, sheriffdoms, and bishoprics, to which Henry II, for 
the sake of good government, had been careful always to 
appoint reliable men, were now openly offered to the 
highest bidders, and often fell into unworthy hands. Even 
the post of Justiciar, or Prime Minister, which carried with 
it the powers of regent during the king’s absence from the 
country, and which, since its foundation by William I, 
had always been held by a firm supporter of the Crown, 
was now disposed of for £3,000. Richard’s own remark, 
“I would have sold London itself if I could have found a 
buyer rich enough,” serves to show his cynical disregard 
for his duties as king. It is no wonder that when he 
returned to England after five years’ absence he found it 
once more on the brink of civil war. 


The Third Crusade.—The French and English armies 
proceeded by sea to Palestine, capturing Cyprus on the 
way. They landed near Acre, which they took after a 
long and costly siege. The leaders then quarrelled beyond 
all hope of reconciliation and Philip returned to France, 
leaving the conduct of the war to Richard, for Frederick 
Barbarossa had died in Asia Minor, without ever reaching 
Palestine. The famous struggle between Coeur de Lion 
and the knightly Saladin for the possession of Jerusalem 
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lasted for nearly three years. At length, in 1192, a truce 
was made which gave the Christians permission to visit 
the holy places in the city, and left them their conquests 
on the coasts. The story is told that Richard ascended a 
hill from which Jerusalem was visible, and turned away 
his face, saying that he would not look upon a city which he 
was not worthy to take. On his return journey he landed 
on the coast of the Adriatic Sea, intending to make his way 
homeward through Germany. After crossing the Alps, 
however, he was taken prisoner and was held to ransom 
; ae 
for eighteen aycer pcre wee envren lace 
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Treachery of John.—Meanwhile difficulties were 
springing up in England and in France which made his 
return imperative. His younger brother, John, taking 
advantage of the disorderly condition into which Richard’s 
unworthy officials were allowing the country to slip, gave 
out that the king was dead, and did his best to secure the 
crown. Philip of France also, who had at heart a great 
scheme for regaining his control over the whole of the 
dominions that were nominally his, was threatening 
invasions of Normandy and Aquitaine. In 1194 the huge 
ransom demanded for Richard was raised in England by 
the imposition of further crushing taxation, including the 
levy of one-fourth of a year’s income from every land- 
holder, and Richard was free to return. On his arrival 
in England, his treacherous brother made haste to submit, 
and threw himself upon the king’s mercy, which was 
generously granted. Richard now selected a new set of 
officials to repair the damage done by the old, and among 
these appointments was that of Hubert Walter, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who became Justiciar, and to whom, more 
than to Richard, it was due that England was restored to 
tranquillity. 
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The Break-up of the Angevin Empire.—Then, with- 
out waiting to see the country set in order, the king raised 
what money he could, and dashed to France, where, he 
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spent the rest of his reign in defending Aquitaine and 
Normandy against Philip. Here he was fighting a losing 
battle, for his dominions were no more than a group of 
feudal provinces, whose nobles were ready to seize any 
excuse to throw off their allegiance, and whose people were 
beginning to realize that they were Frenchmen as well as 
Angevins or Normans. This lesson was not to be thoroughly 
learnt for centuries yet, but the discontent that prevailed 
in Richard’s French territories, and the aggressive policy 
pursued by Philip, made the break-up of the English king’s 
empire only a matter of time. Richard did what he could 
to protect Normandy by constructing the famous fortress 
of Chateau Gaillard, which guarded the route along the 
Seine from Paris to Rouen, and he undertook vigorous 
campaigns in defence of Aquitaine, but the strain which 
these efforts imposed upon the English, who were forced 
to provide the necessary money, was too heavy to be borne 
for long. In 1199 Richard’s death during the siege of the 
castle of Chaluz, near Limoges, left his brother John with 
an impossible task. ; ——- 
The Loss of Normandy.—The new king already bore 
a well-deserved reputation for treachery, cruelty, and 
cunning, and although he was no mean soldier, his indolence, 
_ his lack of foresight, and his perpetual changes of front in 
matters of policy soon involved him in humiliation and 
disaster. For the first six years Geoffrey FitzPeter, who 
had succeeded Hubert Walter as Justiciar, managed to 
carry on the government of England in accordance with the 
traditions established by Henry II, while John bent all his 
energies to his task abroad. For the moment he had been 
accepted as king in Normandy and in Aquitaine, but in 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine the nobles chose Arthur, the 
son of his elder brother Geoffrey, who had died in 1185. 
The King of France waited in the meanwhile to see how he 
could turn the situation to account, rejoicing in the division 
of his enemies. After some years of indecisive fighting, 
John by a sudden dash seized his nephew Arthur, and 
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seemed on the verge of success, when he dealt his own cause 
a fatal blow by murdering his captive in cold blood. His 
French subjects, even those who had hitherto been faithful, 
were shocked by his brutality, and made the crime an excuse 
for throwing themselves upon the protection of the King 
of France, who immediately began a vigorous attack upon 
Normandy. Chateau Gaillard fell after a brilliant defence, 
John’s feeble attempt to relieve it being beaten off, and then 
all Normandy was overrun. After spending some months 
in Rouen, watching the ravages which he was unable to 
prevent, and boasting what he would do when he took the 
field, John retired to England, leaving everything in Philip’s 
hands. The following year Anjou, Maine, and Touraine 
were seized, and by 1206 only Aquitaine, and not all of 
that, remained true to John. 

This collapse meant the loss not only of the empire 
founded by Henry II, but also of the Duchy of Normandy, 
which had been united to the English Crown for nearly a 
century and a half, and it can be imagined how much John 
suffered in prestige in the eyes of his English subjects. 
Yet the practical separation of England and France was 
quite as beneficial to the former as to the latter. In the 
first place the two countries could develop, each in its own 
way, without foreign interference. The English kings in 
future would not need to spend the greater part of their 
time abroad, or to bleed England of the men and money 
necessary for the defence of Normandy or for their schemes 
of foreign conquest. The best of them at least would feel 
that their own interests were now bound up with the well- 
being of the nation, and would be ready to fall in with 
their subjects’ desires. Moreover, the nobles, many of 
whom had held estates in both countries, would now be 
obliged to decide to which nation they belonged, and, 

living amongst their English dependents, whose interests 
became in the main the same as theirs, would grow more 
English in speech and manners, and would play a larger 
part in purely English affairs. In fact we need wait no 
longer than a few years to see the whole nation—Church, 
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nobles, and people—acting as one in the cause of good 
government and freedom. 


John and the Pope.—John did not yet regard the 
struggle as over. Bent on recovering what he had lost, 
he was preparing to drain the resources of England still 
further, when suddenly new difficulties sprang up to 
confront him. In 1205 Hubert Walter died, and the 
monks of Canterbury, anxious to assert their claim to a 
free election of a new archbishop, and presuming upon 
John’s embarrassments, chose in secret one of their own 
number and sent him to Rome to obtain the Pope’s appro- 
val. When news of their proceedings reached John he 
ordered that the monks should forthwith cancel the previous 
election and should accept, at his bidding, in accordance 
with the Constitutions of Clarendon, one of his ministers, 
John de Grey. Some of the elder monks obeyed this 
command, and the second candidate for the archbishopric 
hastened after the first to Rome in order to secure the 
Pope’s support. The Pope, however, decided that neither 
was fit to hold so high an office, and recommended that the 
monks, a number of whom had come to Rome to argue 
the case, should elect an archbishop of his own nomination. 
This was an Englishman named Stephen Langton, at that 
time resident in Rome, who by his learning and piety of 
life had already raised himself to eminence in the Church. 
That an archbishop, however suitable as a man, should be 
imposed by the Pope upon the country as head of the 
English Church, was felt to be a usurpation of the rights 
of both Church and Crown, to which no English king could 
agree, and when John heard of Langton’s consecration he 
prepared for a struggle. He threatened that if Langton 
entered England a general attack would be made upon the 
clergy and their property. The Pope replied by launching 
upon the kingdom an Interdict, which suspended all Church 
services, even burial, and allowed baptism only as a favour. 
The results of such a step, in an age when the Church 
entered so vitally into the daily life of everyone, were felt 
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in every corner of the country, for the English clergy as a 
whole, in their loathing of John, rallied round the Pope, 
and not round the king, as they had done when Henry II 
began his strife with Becket. : 


John declared deposed.—Regardless of the grievous 
burden that his action brought upon his people, John 
remained defiant. He drove into banishment and out- 
lawry all clergy who observed the Interdict. One of them 
he cruelly murdered by having him crushed to death 
beneath a leaden cope, and five bishops, who had fled the 
country, saw their estates and property confiscated by the 
king. The Pope then took the extreme step of excom- 
municating John; that is to say, he cut him off from all 
participation in the services and benefits of the Christian 
Church. Even this dread sentence, never before issued 
against an English king, failed in its effect, and, since the 
thunders of the Church were powerless against so irreligious 
and defiant a blasphemer, it had to be followed up by one 
of deposition. The right to remove such a ruler from his 
throne and to replace him by a better had often been 
claimed by the Popes, and had occasionally been exercised 
abroad, though never in England. The execution of this 
final sentence was committed to John’s old enemy, Philip 
of France, who immediately began his preparations for 
invasion. 


John’s Surrender.—The English people had hitherto 
played but a small part in the struggle, for the horror with 
which the king’s evil deeds inspired them was balanced by 
their dislike of papal interference, but now, in spite of the 
misery which John’s attitude had brought upon them, 
they prepared to resist the invasion. The king’s courage, 
however, failed him. Trusting no one’s offers ‘ef support, 
he threw away his chance of appearing as ‘the\national 
champion against the foreigner, and with a charasteristi- 
cally sudden change of front he flung himself abj 
before the Pope. He promised to receive Langton, 
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compensate the bishops for their losses, to surrender his 
crown to the papal representative, and to receive it humbly 
back as a sign that henceforth he was a feudal vassal of the 
Pope for his kingdom. This submission, if it had ever 
been completely carried into effect, would have been a 
triumphant climax to the papal schemes for establishing 
political supremacy, and would have meant an increase 
of the Pope’s authority over England most unwelcome 
both to the nation and to the majority of theclergy. John, 
however, cared little for the ultimate consequences of his 
act, and for the time it seemed that he had won a great 
success over his enemies. Although he had been forced 
to abandon his attitude to Stephen Langton, he knew that 
Philip could no longer think of invading England with the 
Pope’s approval, and he foresaw no immediate danger at 
home to prevent his making a new effort to recover his 
foreign possessions. With the Pope now on his side, he 
set about forming a coalition of Philip’s enemies and dis- 
contented vassals, and while his allies were to attack 
France from the east, he himself, with as many Englishmen 
as he could force to follow him, made a descent upon 
the west. He achieved some success in Poitou, but his 
friends in the east suffered complete defeat at the battle of 
Bouvines (1214), and nothing was left to John but once 
more to negotiate an ignoble peace. , 
Prep arate Pena Hae ch (ee iqvl. 
The Nation Unites against John.—He returned home 
to find himself in a worse position than ever. Throughout 
his reign his administration of England had been arbitrary 
and tyrannical. Unlawful imprisonment, delay of justice, 
excessive taxation, and general disregard of the ancient 
customs of the country had been of frequent occurrence, 
and all classes of his subjects had their grievances against 
him. Up to 1214 the disaffection had been secret and 
timorous, for the king’s wealth, the large mercenary army 
that he controlled, and his reputation for cruelty kept the 
country in awe. After the battle of Bouvines, however, 
when he returned once more vanquished and disgraced, 
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and demanded a heavy scutage from all the nobles who 
had not followed him to Poitou, general preparations were 
made for armed resistance. Stephen Langton, who 
appears as the leader in this movement, called a meeting 
of the nobles at Bury St. Edmunds, and put before them 
a list of points upon which the king’s submission should be 
demanded. When this was presented to John, he at first 
attempted to sow dissensions among his opponents. He 
promised the Church the free election of bishops, hoping 
thus to bring Langton to his side; but the archbishop, 
in spite of the manner of his appointment, proved himself 
too thorough a patriot to abandon his friends. The 
opposition to John widely differed from that which the 
Norman kings had had to face. The power of the Crown 
had in their day been the greatest safeguard of the interests 
of the nation, and the mass of the people, as we have seen, 
and often the Churchmen as well, had been ready to rally 
round the throne to suppress feudal anarchy. John’s 
reign, on the other hand, had shown that the unlimited 
power of the Crown might be almost as dangerous as the 
independence of the nobles. Thus it was not merely the 
feudal lords, struggling for the interests of their class, that 
now had to be repressed, but a close alliance of Church, 
nobles, and people, banded together in defence of the 
rights of all three against the misuse of royal power. It 
was useless now for John to think of calling the people to 
his side against the nobility, as William II and Henry II 
-had done, for the nobles, as we have seen, no longer formed 
a separate class differing from the nation in language and 
interests, and could rely upon the support of the clergy, 
the townsmen, and the smaller landowners in their demand 
for law and liberty for all. 


The Great Charter.—As soon as John realized the 
solidity of the opposition he executed another of his light- 
ning changes of front, seeming to yield all that was demanded 
of him. On June 15, 1215, he met the leaders of the 
movement in a meadow between Staines and Windsor, 
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called Runnymede, and there signed and sealed the famous 
Senge of submission known as “‘ The Great Charter.” 
‘This document is of such importance as a landmark in 
a the growth of English liberty that, although we cannot 
separately examine the sixty-three clauses of which it was 
composed, it is necessary to consider a few of the funda- 
\mental pri of government that by it were once and 
\,fer- oe In the first place, the Charter takes 
, t{ the form of an agreement between the king and his people 
* | that in future the nation shall be ruled in accordance with 
its ancient customs. Those who drew it up in no way 
imagined that they were demanding new privileges or 
effecting any kind of revolution, but renee that they were 
making a stand for their existing rights. At the same time 
the clearness with which these rights were now defined 
removed for the future many of the doubts about them 
that had previously existed. Thus in after ages men 
always looked back to the Charter as the foundation of 
their liberties and as the basis of all new claims. 


The Liberties of the Nation.—The sixty-three clauses 
consist of a recitation of the particular matters in which 
John had infringed the privileges of various classes, the 
rich, the poor, the townsmen, and the clergy, and in each 
case the king undertakes that henceforth his subjects’ 
rights shall be respected. Thus the nobles, who were the 
principal taxpayers, claimed that no new taxes were to be 
levied upon them without the consent of their order duly J 
assembled in council. The feudal due§ \payable by the 
tenants-in-chief were defined and limited! ‘To ease the lot 
of the poor and weak, the king promised that justice was 
not to be sold or delayed ; no one should be imprisoned or K 
fined purely at the king’s order nor punished in any _w y 
save by the legal judgment—of_his—eq ; os @ 


and punishments were to be be fixed and to-be-made propor- 
tionate to the crim he to pele ‘were protected by 
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English Church was to be free from violent interference 
in the election of bishops, and from irregular taxation. A 
body of twenty-five guardians of the Charter was appointed, 
among whom was the Mayor of London, to see that it was 
duly carried into effect. All privileges which tenants-in- 
chief received from the king were in turn to be granted by 
them Re 5 own dependents and vassals, ~ 
Erde Epataty on for March 
Ze of the Charter upon England.—The Charter “7% 26 

thus became a solemn compact binding all classes in the 
kingdom, small men and great, to respect and guarantee 
each other’s rights. Out of it there stand the three great 
principles, that the king, as well as his subjects, is bound 
by the law ; that the king may not take money without the 
consent of some body representing the taxpayers ; and that 
free and fair justice is the right of every one—principles 
which were henceforth generally recognized as the heritage 
of Englishmen. In the course of English history the 
Charter has been re-enacted nearly forty times, and has 
proved a bulwark against despotism such as, until recently, 
no other nation has possessed. In fact, there is nothing 
that better shows the value of the Charter than the contrast 
that for centuries existed between the liberties enjoyed in 
England and the despotism endured abroad. Henceforth 
the English by its aid were able on the whole to maintain 
their rights. Abroad the life, liberty, and property of the 
subject remained in general at the mercy of the king and 
his representatives, while law came to be regarded as the 
will of the king rather than that of his people. 


The Death of John.—It was one thing to induce John 
to sign the Charter and another to compel him to obey it. 
He had made his submission merely to gain time, and 
‘without the least intention of keeping his word. He 
appealed to Rome to be released from his oath, and the Pope 
resolved to support his faithful vassal, threatening to 
excommunicate any who dared resist him. When the 
clergy and nobles took up arms against him he gathered 
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round him a huge army of foreign mercenary troops, with 
whom he overran the country, ravaging, burning, and 
hanging with a vigour that carried everything before it. 
The leaders of the national party found themselves so 
inferior in the field that as a last resource they summoned 
to their aid Prince Louis, the son of Philip of France. 
This appeal to a foreigner, however, was most unpopular 
with many of the English and might have proved a dis- 
astrous error, but John, hurrying southwards to meet the 
invader, tried to cross an arm of the Wash at low water. 
A rise of the tide sweeping away his baggage with many of 
his men, he was overcome by rage and despair, and brought 
the struggle to a sudden end by dying. With him died 
royal despotism in England. It had done valuable work 
in making the country peaceful and united. It had given 
us some of the best and some of the worst of our kings. 
It was now to give way to a system under which the national 
liberties were better safeguarded. 
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William Marshall.—For the next fifty years the history 
of Engl: England is a narrative of a struggle for the real enjoy- 
ment of the rights enunciated by the Charter—rights 
which were not now denied, but which needed further safe- 
guarding if they were not in practice to be infringed. John’s 
eldest son, Henry, was a boy of nine at his father’s death, 
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but he was immediately recognized as king by the mass 
of the nation, to whom the presence on English soil of the 
French Prince Louis was distasteful. The regency was at 

first in the hands of William Marshall, who, though one of the 
~ best of the friends of John, had never been a supporter 
of his tyranny. As a means of winning to the king’s side 
all those who had been opposed to John he at once re-issued 
the Charter, and swore to govern according to its provisions. 
The honesty of his policy soon secured him the trust of 
all parties, and cut the ground from under the feet of the 
few who still supported Louis. The French invaders soon 
withdrew, for, after sustaining two defeats, in a battle at 
Lincoln and in a sea-fight off Sandwich, Louis realized the 
hopelessness of his position. 

With the assistance of the nobles, the regent now did 
his best to govern England for the good of the English, 
but he was seriously handicapped in his work of straighten- 
ing out the tangle in which John had left the country by 
the presence of a papal legate, whom the Pope had sent 
over to keep alive his claim to be the overlord of the 
English kingdom. The legate constantly asserted his right, 
as the Pope’s representative, to interfere in the details of 
the government, giving his advice almost in the form of 
orders. On the whole, however, during Henry’s long 
minority, the government was conducted in accordance 
with the spirit of the Charter, and the nobles, under the 
guidance of the regent, took so firm a hold upon the 
administration of the country that they came to consider 
themselves the natural helpers and advisers of the Crown. 
Meeting regularly in the Great Council, they began to 
claim it almost as a right that they should be consulted 
upon all matters of importance. When William Marshall 
‘died he was succeeded in the regency by Hubert de Burgh, 
who carried on the work until Henry came of age in 1227. 


Character of Henry III.—The young king was strangely 
unlike his Angevin ancestors. He lacked both their 
-qualities and their defects. There were no signs in him 
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of his grandfather’s tempestuous energy and political fore- 
sight, of his uncle’s heroic ardour in war, or of his father’s 
treacherous and graceless subtlety. He was a well-educated 
man, refined in character, and blameless in his private 
life, who loved books and sculpture, and became a patron 
of artists and poets. The great abbey church of West- 
minster, which he built to replace the ruder structure of 
Edward the Confessor, remains as a monument to his 
artistic taste, and many other beautiful churches date | 
their foundation from his time. Though he was far from 
showing his father’s cynical indifference to his people’s 
good, he dreamed of restoring the absolute power of the 
Crown, and regarded the pledges of the Charter as having 
been extorted by force. In particular, he considered the 
powers which the nobles had wielded during his minority 
to be a direct infringement of his rights as king. 

As soon as he personally undertook the government of 
the country his character revealed three faults which 
utterly condemned him in the eyes of his people. He 
delighted in an extravagant display which kept him ever 
poor and ever demanding grants of taxes with which to 
settle his debts. Lacking the ability and resolution to 
act for himself, and at the same time too suspicious to 
trust the English nobles, whom he considered his rivals, 
he filled all important posts in Church and State, including 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, with his wife’s French 
relations and with other foreigners. Upon these he relied 
for advice and support, and the gifts and honours with 
which they were rewarded caused the utmost exasperation 
among the English. The day had passed when the country 
could reap much advantage from the introduction of men 
of learning from abroad, and at their best these favourites 
were men whose ignorance of English law and_ their 
contempt for English customs made them utterly unfit 
for their offices. Thirdly, his genuine piety and devotion 
to the Church led him to admit to the uttermost the most 
exalted claims that the Pope might make in his capacity 
of overlord, and to do his best to make the nation submit 
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to every burden that could thus be laid upon it. The Pope 
naturally made the most of such an opportunity. Not 
only was he allowed to extort immense sums by direct 
taxation and to use the money for his wars against the 
Empire, but he also filled English benefices and canonries 
with Italian priests, who grew rich upon the spoils of the 
English Church without even prctencne: to perform Men 
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Provisions of Oxford.—For thirty years, from 1227 


to 1257, no serious attempt was made to restrain the king’s 
unwise misuse of power, not because English feeling on the 
subject lacked strength, but for want of competent leaders 
who could win the confidence of all classes. The principles 
of the Charter seemed in danger of being altogether 
forgotten, for taxation became gradually heavier and the 
king’s misgovernment gradually worse. Even when his 
foreign judges openly made justice a matter of bargaining 
and bribery, and when his debts amounted to four times his 
annual income, the Great Council did no more than register 
a protest and make a vain demand for the observance of 
the Charter. At last, however, there came a change. 
Henry took a step which raised the whole country against 
him, and the nation found a leader. In 1257 Henry 
announced to the Great Council that he had accepted the 
crown of Sicily for his second son, Edmund, that he had 
bound himself to furnish the Pope with the huge sum of 
140,000 marks for the conquest of that country from the 
Emperor, and that he looked to the English to provide 
him with the money. The nobles were naturally disgusted 
at the extravagance into which Henry’s subservience to 
the Pope had led him, and they definitely refused to grant 
taxes for the conduct of a war that had no connection 
whatever with English interests. For thirty years they 
had suppressed their growing indignation, but now it 
burst its bounds. They demanded that the king should 
forthwith dismiss his foreign officials and should accept a 
drastic scheme of reform, to be carried out by the aid and 
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counsel of themselves. In the face of previous protests 
it had been enough for the king to promise to observe the 
Charter, but his oaths had been broken almost as soon as 
they were taken. Now he was forced to call a meeting 
of the nobles at Oxford to discuss the measures to be taken 
for the better governance of the realm. Here they drew 
up the document known as the Provisions of Oxford. They 
not only bound the king to dismiss his favourites and to 
carry out a series of definite reforms, but also established 
a permanent committee of fifteen of their own number to 
take out of his hands the control of the whole work of 
government. The king was henceforth to exercise no 
authority but with their counsel and consent; without 
them he was to be powerless... 

~\ ~~ Arbitration of Louis IX.—This revolutionary measure, 
which actually reduced the king to the position of a figure- 
head, was carried into operation for a year or two, but the 
only result of it was to bring the country once more to 
the verge of civil war. Although the nobles for the time 
had the whole nation behind them in their determined 
resistance to the king, it was found in practice that the 
rule of the fifteen was little better for the country as a 
whole than that of the king and his friends. It only 
replaced the despotism of the Crown by that of a narrow 
class who could not for long retain the confidence of the 
people. The king, meanwhile, finding his position intoler- 
able, busily looked round him for support. At once, of 
course, he was absolved by the Pope from the oath which 
he had taken to observe the Provisions, and, although he 
had already sent away the foreigners, the jealousies with 
which the great powers of the fifteen inspired other nobles, 
soon enabled him to form a party. Before proceeding to 
actual hostilities both sides agreed to submit their disputes 
to an independent arbiter, and for this purpose they chose 
King Louis IX of France, who had a European reputation 
for saintliness and justice. But St. Louis, as he was 
called, knew nothing of English law and customs, and 
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decided in-favour of his brother king. His judgment 
was that as long as Henry observed the Charter, he need 
not obey the Provisions of Oxford, which were dishonour- 
able to his kingly dignity. The nobles, however, knew 
that without some such hold over the king as the Provisions 
gave them they could never enforce obedience to the 
Charter, and, though they had pledged themselves to 
abide by the French king’s judgment, they now openly 
prepared for war. 


Simon de Montfort.—In the discussion of the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, and in the subsequent negotiations, a 
leading part had been played by Simon de Montfort, a 
French nobleman who had first come to England early in 
Henry’s reign to claim wide lands that he had inherited 
from his English grandmother. He had then been employed 
by Henry as governor of the English territory in Gascony, 
at that time in a state of rebellion, but had had serious 
reason to complain of the king’s behaviour to him. 
Although he had brought his campaigns in Gascony to a 
successful end, Henry lent an ear to the complaints which 
the Gascons made against his stern rule, and eventually 
he threw up his position in disgust. Moreover, he had 
expended large sums in the royal service, which Henry 
either would not or could not repay. He then settled on 
his English lands, nursing his grievances, and, though at 
first he was distrusted as a foreigner, he naturally joined 
the side of the nobles against the king and did his best 
to accustom himself to English ways. He soon earned a 
reputation for sincerity, justice, and prudence, and as he 
was known as a man of real devotion to the Church and as 
a brilliant soldier, he was recognized by all at the beginning 
of the war as the leader of the national party. 


Battle of Lewes.—After some preliminary fighting the 
rival armies met at Lewes in Sussex. The royalists had 
much the larger army, and, in spite of Simon’s superior 
skill, might well have triumphed, but their chances were 
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thrown away by the impetuosity of Prince Edward, 
Henry’s elder son, who led the right wing. By a fierce 
charge he scattered the Londoners, who, though inexperi- 
enced in fighting, had rallied round Simon in their hatred 
of Henry’s taxation. Then, thinking the battle over, 
he began a pursuit which took him far from the field. 
When he returned, he found that in his absence Simon’s 
skill had turned the day and that his father was a prisoner. 
Rather than prolong a war which now seemed hopeless, 
Edward resolved to share his father’s captivity, and 
surrendered next day. 

Simon’s Government.—By this triumph the nobles 
were able to re-establish their control over the king. The 
fifteen, to whom the royal authority had been entrusted 
by the Provisions of Oxford, were now reduced to nine, 
but it was Simon who really governed for the next two 
years. He seems to have clearly recognized that in order 
to hold the royal despotism permanently in check it was 
not enough to transfer the powers of the Crown to himself 
or merely to a committee of the great nobles. It was of 
the greatest importance that he and the nobles should be 
supported in their actions by at least the acquiescence of 
all important classes in the country. -To provide some 
machinery for the expression of this acquiescence and to 
interest all classes in the government he resolved upon one 
more constitutional innovation. 


Simon’s Parliament.—The Great Council, which had 
frequently been summoned to advise and support the 
Norman and Angevin sovereigns, had hitherto been 
composed of the bishops and the greater nobles, sometimes 
with the addition of the lesser tenants-in-chief. It had 
thus been an essentially feudal assembly, but it had been 
recognized as the successor of the ancient Witan, whose 
powers it was held to have inherited. Earl Simon now 
reinforced this ancient institution by adding to it two men 
from each county, to be elected in the ordinary shiremoot, 
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and two representatives from each town. It was no new 
principle to summon representatives from the counties 
and towns to discuss the settlement of some affair of 
local interest or the proportion of taxes which each district 
should be called upon to pay, but it was an innovation 
that they should be called to join the Council and to 
deliberate on national affairs of the greatest weight. By 
this means Simon merely hoped to secure the advice and 
support of classes other than that of the nobles in his 
management of the country, but his experiment gains its 
real interest from the fact that the national assembly 
which he thus created was thought worthy of imitation 
a few years later by his immediate rival, afterwards 
Edward I, and became thereafter the progenitor of the 
English Parliament. 


The Fall of Simon.—In spite of all, however, Simon’s 
ascendancy was not to last. Although counted among 
his father’s supporters, Prince Edward was known to be 
a champion of reform as zealous and trustworthy as Simon 
himself. A few months after the meeting of Simon’s 
parliament he contrived to escape from his captivity, and 
by putting himself at the head of a party which promised 
to combine obedience to the Charter with loyalty to the 
royal house he cut the ground from under Simon’s feet. 
The earl was made to appear a rebel against his lawful 
king, and the old prejudice against him as a self-seeking 
foreigner began to arise.~ The almost royal power that he 
wielded was the cause of jealousy among many who thought 
themselves his equals, and even before Edward’s escape 
some of those who had fought under Simon at Lewes 
were already under arms against him. These now accepted 
Edward’s leadership and advanced from South’ Wales, 
‘where they had hitherto managed to hold their own, 
across the Severn. The final and decisive battle took place 
at Evesham, where Simon was defeated and slain with a 
great number of his supporters. The embers of the struggle 


smouldered for another two years, but the resistance to 
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the king and his able son soon ceased to be in any sense 
national. Simon seems to have been the one member of 
his party who had wished to act in the spirit of the Charter 
and had kept before him the ideal of uniting the whole 
nation in the cause of good government, for the nobles who 
followed him had all along tended to make use of the 
Charter chiefly as a means of maintaining against the king 
the privileges of their class. While he lived, the nation, 
in particular the Londoners, who had been his devoted 
adherents, had acted with the nobles, but the popular 
prince was soon able to conciliate most of his father’s 
opponents and to detach one class from another. 

Although the party that had struggled so hard to enforce 
obedience to the Charter thus collapsed with the death of 
its sincere and patriotic leader, the cause of freedom did 
not seriously suffer. As a result of Simon’s work, the 
power of the king to do as he liked in matters of government 
suffered limitations which, though often transgressed by 
later kings, could hardly be altogether ignored. By his 
struggle against despotism the foundations were laid for 
the gradual erection of a national and constitutional 
monarchy. Henry III reigned for seven years after 
Evesham, but the lessons that he had learnt, together 
with the influence of his son, prevented him henceforth 
from ignoring his duties to his people, and he never returned 
to his former methods of government. As a guarantee of 
liberty and justice the Charter was once more confirmed, 
and the country settled into such tranquillity that in 1270 
Edward was able to follow Louis [IX on Crusade. In 1272, 
when the old king died, he was still abroad. 
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Character of Edward I.—King Edward I at his 
accession was a grave and earnest-minded man of thirty- 
three, whose character fitted him well for the part that 
he had to play. As he was the first king since the Conquest 
to bear a distinctively English name, so also he was 
the first whose sympathies and policy were consistently 
English. Although a man of warlike activity, who was 
very jealous for his rights as king, he had the wisdom to 
realize that in future an English monarch’s success would 
largely depend upon his power of making himself and his 
policy acceptable to the nation. He found that if he could 
not persuade his people it would pay him better sometimes 
to yield than to wrangle and resist. As an organizer 
and as a soldier he is to be ranked with William I, or 
Henry II, but he excelled these two as a ruler because he 
more readily fell in with the English idea that the king 
should be in a sense the servant and not the master of his 
people. His impressive personal appearance and his rigid 
sense of honour made it easy for him to win the respect 
and trust of his subjects. It was his boast that what he 
promised he always fulfilled, and his impetuous Angevin 
temper, better curbed than that of most of his predecessors, 
rarely broke out except against those who failed to keep 
their faith with him. It was to be expected that so strong 
a man would sometimes come into conflict with his subjects, 
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but since he regularly took them into his confidence and 
was able to show them that his policy was always directed 
to their welfare, there arose no quarrel incapable of peaceful 
settlement. Thus, in spite of the strength of his personal 
position, the nation’s progress towards free and constitu- 
tional government was not interrupted during his reign, 
but in fact, as we shall sce, was definitely encouraged. 


The Principality of Wales.—The greater part of his 
reign was occupied by an attempt to realize a conception 
that had existed in a hazy form in the minds of previous 
kings—that of the union of Great Britain under a single 
ruler. Since the Conquest, the more accessible districts of 
Wales and Scotland, the south and centre of the former 
and the lowlands of the latter, had bit by bit been seized 
and occupied by nobles from England. The Norman 
kings as a matter of policy had allowed their turbulent 
followers to carve domains for themselves out of territory 
claimed by the Welsh and Scots, and even in Ireland, 
hoping thus both to provide for the defence of the English 
frontiers and to satisfy the demands for land which the 
greedy Normans made upon them. The new settlers in 
Wales, who were known as the “ Lords Marcher,” * had 
more than once attempted to assert their independence, 
but Henry II had brought them back into allegiance to 
the English Crown. Apart from the feudal nobility thus 
introduced, the whole population of Wales differed so 
radically in speech and customs from the English as to be 
considered completely foreign. Among the mountains of 
the north and west there still survived a line of free Welsh 
princes, who ruled over a hardy race of hunters and 
shepherds. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
these princes had considerably increased their power. 
One of them, it is true, had done homage for his lands to 
Henry IT, and that homage had been occasionally repeated, 
but their dependence had never been more than purely 
nominal. 


* See Map on page 149, 
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The Kingdom of Scotland.—The situation in-Scotland _ 
was rather different. There the Norman nobles of the 
lowlands had escaped completely from their dependence 
upon the English king, and held their lands as vassals of 
the King of Scotland. On the other hand, except in the 
highlands, where conditions of life, as in North Wales, 
were rude and primitive to a degree, the population, a 
considerable proportion. of which was of English stock, 
had come much more directly than the Welsh under 
English and Norman influences. They spoke a dialect of 
English, were familiar with English manners and customs, 
made regular use of many institutions characteristically 
English, such as sheriffs and the jury system, and much 
more nearly approached the English level of civilization 
than did the Welsh. For a century the relations between 
the two kingdoms had been friendly. The Scottish king 
had done homage to Henry II, and even though Richard 
had allowed him to purchase his release from some of his 
obligations, it had been understood on both sides of the 
border that the English king was still in a vague way the 
overlord of Scotland. 


Llewellyn’s Rebellion.—Quite early in his reign 
Edward I was attracted by the idea of uniting the whole 
island under his rule by ties more close than those of 
vague feudal dependence, and when opportunities arose he 
was ready to seize them. During the civil war of the 
reign of Henry III, the native Prince of Wales, Llewellyn, 
had allied himself with Simon de Montfort, and had taken 
advantage of the troubles of the English to make plundering 
raids upon the lands of the Lords Marcher and to increase 
his own territories. Even after Evesham he had held 
out, and had made a separate peace upon favourable 
terms. His success made him dream of repudiating all 
allegiance to England and of expelling the English altogether 
from Wales. When Edward came to the throne he excused 
himself on various pretexts from appearing at Court to 
do homage for his principality, and roused Edward’s 


In 1277 he was called upon once more to appear before his 
overlord, and when he refused, Edward prepared a large 
army and a fleet, and invaded his dominions. Llewellyn’s 
strength lay in the mountain fastnesses round Snowdon, 
and here he and his wild tribesmen took refuge. Edward, 
however, blockaded all the outlets from the hills, made 
use of the fleet to cut him off from Anglesea, upon which 
he relied for his supplies of corn, and drove a great road 
from Chester to Conway, by which the English army could 
be supplied. Llewellyn than gave way, and was pardoned 
on condition that he surrendered a portion of his lands, 
and did strict homage for the rest. 


The Prince of Wales.—For the next five years Edward 
worked hard to replace the primitive customs and institu- 
tions of the Welsh by English law in the districts of which 
Llewellyn had been deprived, but his attempts so incensed 
the native population against everything English that they 
soon appealed to Llewellyn to come to their aid. In 
1282 there was a sudden rising all over Wales. Edward’s 
garrisons were surprised and massacred, and the whole 
country was swept with fire and sword. Edward was 
infuriated by Llewellyn’s breach of faith. Again he drove 
the rebels into the mountains, and held them fast, although 
the campaign lasted through a severe winter. When in 
their despair they appealed for terms, he would grant 
them nothing except on the condition that the Welsh 
principality should be altogether abolished. At last 
Llewellyn sallied from his stronghold for a raid southwards. 
He found a way through the English lines, but was slain 
in a petty skirmish in mid-Wales. His brother David, 
who held out for a few months longer, was eventually 
captured, and suffered the traitor’s death of quartering. 
Then followed a general submission, and Edward was able 
to take measures for the permanent settlement of Wales. 
Although the lands held by the Lords Marcher still remained 
under their feudal control, the rule of the native princes 
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was abolished;-and-the-districts over which Llewellyn had 
held sway were henceforth to be governed by~-the_kin 
They were divided into shires on the English model, €ach 
with its sheriff and county court, and were administered 
in the main according to English customs and methods. 
The mountains in the north were surrounded by a ring of 
royal fortresses, such as the castles of Conway, Harlech, 
and Carnarvon, whose huge ruins remain as evidence of 
the thoroughness of Edward’s work. Round each castle 
sprang up a little town, mainly inhabited by Englishmen, 
who, with the garrison of the castle, formed a kind of army 
of occupation to keep the Welsh in check. Although the 
government of Wales was thus established upon a basis 
quite other than that of feudalism, the old title of Prince 
of Wales was kept alive, for in 1301 the king bestowed it 
upon his son Edward, who had been born at Carnarvon 
during the struggle. Since that time it has been a general 
rule for the king’s eldest son to be granted the title, and 
it is not many years since the ceremony of investiture at 
Carnarvon was revived with due feudal solemnity. It was 
not until the reign of Henry VIII that the whole of Wales, 
including the ‘“ Marches,’ was completely incorporated 
with England, but as a result of Edward’s work, after three 
or four local risings which were easily repressed, the Welsh 
settled down into peaceful acceptance of English rule. 
The rebellion of 1400 was their only serious attempt to 
regain their independence. 


The Maid of Norway.—The success which Edward’s 
scheme of union had so far met encouraged him to think 
that he would have no greater difficulty in dealing with 
Scotland. Here also a convenient opportunity presented 
itself. In 1286 occurred the death of Alexander III, King 
of Scotland, whose only living descendant was his daughter’s 
daughter Margaret, a child of four years. She is known 
as the ‘Maid of Norway,” because she dwelt in that 
country, of which her father was the king. In her accession 
Edward saw a chance of extending his power over the north, 
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and he suggested to the regents, who ruled Scotland in her 
name, that a marriage should be arranged between her 
and his son Edward, and that thus the two kingdoms 
should be peacefully and permanently made one. No 
union of this sort, however, was to come to pass for many 
centuries yet, for, unluckily, Margaret died in 1290 on her 
way from Norway to pay her first visit to her kingdom. 


_ The Claimants to the Scottish Throne.—Edward was 
‘deeply grieved at the breakdown of his plan, but he did 
not despair of succeeding by other methods. In Scotland 
her death caused positive dismay, for there remained no 
one who could make out a clear title to the throne. An 
\ angry swarm of claimants arose, who based their demands 
| on the more or less remote relationship of their ancestors 
\ with the ancient royal line, and to choose any one of these 
| would immediately plunge Scotland into civil war which 
/might end in the division of the kingdom among the 
‘ claimants. The Scottish nobles, on whom fell the duty of 


~\ settling the question of succession, preferred to get out 


of the difficulty by appealing to Edward of England, in 
his capacity of overlord, to make the choice. Edward 
~ readily consented, for here was a chance of at least making 
his doubtful rights as suzerain more real. His only 
condition was that the nobles, including the claimants, 
should all take oaths of fealty to him as overlord. When 
this had been done he appointed a court of arbitration to 
investigate the claims. Two only of these proved worthy 
of consideration, those of John Balliol and Robert Bruce, 
both of whom were descended from great-granddaughters 
of one David, King of Scotland, who had died 140 years 
before. Balliol, as the descendant of the elder of these 
two, claimed that his was the better title. Bruce argued 
that although he was of the younger branch he was one 
generation nearer David, the founder of the line, and that 
according to Scottish law the crown was his. The lawyers 
who composed the court, however, thought otherwise, 
and made their award in favour of Balliol, who, after doing 


\ 
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homage once more to Edward, was duly crowned, like all 
Scottish kings before him, upon the ancient stone of 
Scone (1292). 


John Balliol’s Rebellion.—So far all had gone well. 
Edward had established his rights beyond dispute, while 
his conduct of the case had been characteristically fair 
and honest. In the following year, however, the storm- 
clouds began to gather. One of the duties of a feudal 
overlord was that of hearing appeals against legal decisions 
given in the law courts of his vassals. Accordingly, when 
Scotsmen who had been non-suited in the Scottish courts 
demanded that their cases should be retried before Edward’s 
judges, he accepted his responsibility. In one case Balliol 
was actually summoned to appear in person at Westminster 
to answer charges made against him. Being a weak man, 
he was ready to obey, but his nobles regarded such 
a summons as an intolerable infringement of Scottish 
independence. Thus Balliol found himself in a dilemma. 
If he obeyed, his own people would rise in rebellion ; if 
not, Edward would be within his rights in deposing him. 
In the end he came to Westminster, but only to demand 
a delay while he took the advice of his council. At the 
same time Edward was quarrelling bitterly with Philip IV 
of France, who coveted what was left of the English 
possessions in Aquitaine and who was doing his best to 
force on a war for the sake of seizing them. In the face of 
this difficulty Edward demanded that his Scottish vassals, 
as well as the English, should either furnish him with 
money or follow him to France. Balliol now made up his 
mind to defy his overlord. He utterly refused to supply 
either men or money, and embarked upon a policy that 
was to be characteristic of Scotland for many centuries to 
come. He entered into a secret alliance with the King of 
France, by which both bound themselves to attack Edward’s 
territories. Moreover, the Welsh, taking advantage of the 
situation, were preparing, with French assistance, for one 
more effort to throw off the English yoke. 
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The Model Parliament.—Edward was not mihous 
foreign allies, but to meet this unexpected combination of 
his enemies, he chiefly relied upon the support of the 
English people. In order to win them to his side, and to 
raise supplies for his coming campaigns, he summoned a 
full parliament in imitation of that which Simon de 
Montfort had held thirty years before. He had already 
from time to time held smaller assemblies of the same 
nature, but now he took one step further on the path of 
constitutional progress. As in Simon’s time, all classes 
were represented, the nobles, the greater and lesser clergy, 
the knights of the shires, and the citizens of the towns. 
By this means the whole people were definitely taken 
into a kind of partnership for the support of the king in 
the crisis. ‘‘ What touches all,”’ he declared, “‘ should be 
approved by all. It is also very clear that common dangers 
should be met by measures agreed upon in common.” 
The assembly which he now gathered, always known as 
the ‘‘ Model Parliament,” was not merely similar to, but 
in essentials identical with, the Parliament that sits at 
Westminster to-day; and the doctrine which he so 
clearly enunciated has been the fundamental principle of 
English government from that time to this. With Edward, 
as with Simon, the assembling of a Parliament was in the 
first place a temporary expedient to strengthen the govern- 
ment in a time of crisis, but the expedient was found to 
work so well that with Edward and his successors it became 
a permanent principle of policy. 


Scotland Occupied.—The Parliament readily granted 
him the supplies that he needed, and as soon as he was 
assured of his people’s support he turned upon his enemies. 
He rightly judged that the more pressing danger lay in 
Scotland, and thither he proceeded, leaving Aquitaine for 
the time to the mercy of the French. Balliol and his 
nobles made but a feeble resistance, and after a little 
fighting Edward found himself able to deal with Scotland 
as he had dealt with Wales. He declared Balliol deposed, 
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received the humble submission of the nobles, and appointed 
English officials to rule the country in his name, for he had 
determined to bring to an end the sway of the native kings. 
The sacred stone, he said, would no longer be required in 
Scotland, and he had it brought to Westminster, where it 
may still be seen, lodged beneath the seat of the chair in 
which the English kings are crowned. Then, as all seemed 
well at home, he crossed the Channel to settle matters with 
Philip. 


William Wallace.—Within a year, however, he was 
recalled by terrible news from Scotland. In the hearts of 
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the sturdy Scots there dwelt a spirit of independence far 
less easily crushed out than that of the Welsh. The nobles, 
indeed, rather than lose their lands, had submitted, but 
the mass of the people, both Gaelic-speaking and English, 
now rose everywhere in indignant protest against the 
surrender of their country to the foreigner. Under an able 
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leader named William Wallace they fell upon an army led 
by Edward’s chief governor, the Earl Warenne, as it was 
crossing a narrow bridge across the Forth near Stirling, 
and utterly defeated it. Before long all Scotland threw 
off the English yoke, and a beginning was made of 
that terrible series of plundering raids over the border 
which, in spite of truces and peaces, was to keep the 
North of England in a state of desolation for the next two 
centuries. 


The Archers at Falkirk—Edward hastened to 
Scotland to restore order, and brought Wallace to battle at 
Falkirk (July, 1298). The Scottish footmen were chiefly 
armed. with long pikes, and as long as they kept together 
in solid masses they were able to defy the repeated charges 
of the English knights and mounted men-at-arms. In his 
Welsh wars, however, Edward had learnt the value of the 
longbow as a military weapon, and had with him a large 
force of archers. These now plied the Scottish squares with 
constant volleys of arrows, the cavalry being held back 
until gaps appeared in the line of pikes, through which 
effective charges could be made. It was by this skilful 
combination of archers and knights that the Scottish 
defence was at last broken down, and that a complete 
victory was assured. For the next 150 years no English 
army went into battle with hopes of success unless its 
ranks included a considerable proportion of archers as 
well as knights, and the trouble which Edward and his 
successors took to encourage the spread of archery practice 
in all parts of the country had its reward in the famous 
battles which were subsequently won by the skill of the 
English bowmen. 


Robert Bruce.—After Falkirk Edward was able to 
make some progress with the second pacification of 
Scotland. The system of government by royal officials 
was re-cstablished, and strong castles were built at all 
important points. Wallace fled for a time to France, and 
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when he returned to stir up further rebellion. he-was 
betrayed to the English and in 1305 was hanged and 
quartered as a traitor in London. The Scots, however, 
were not long to want a leader, for his place was soon taken 
by Robert Bruce, the grandson of the original claimant. 
This hero, the re-founder of the Scottish monarchy, had 
hitherto been a supporter of Edward, but in 1306, having 
slain a fellow-noble in a private quarrel, and despairing of 
pardon for his crime, he took to the mountains, posing as a 
patriot. The Scots were prepared to support anyone who 
would lead them against the English, and Bruce soon 
gathered a following, for he showed himself well fitted in 
courage and ability for the part that he had taken up. 
He was duly crowned at Scone, but at first his position 
seemed well-nigh desperate. Few of the nobles came to his 
support, and before the forces which were sent against 
him he was obliged to fly for refuge to the mountains, 
where he maintained a stubborn resistance. The old king 
himself, now seventy years of age, once again took up arms 
against his unconquerable foes, resolving, even if it cost 
him his life, to avenge himself upon Bruce and finally to 
bend Scotland to his will. But with the fulfilment of his 
schemes in sight, Edward was to find the task beyond 
him. He died just south of the border, leaving to his 
worthless son, Edward of Carnarvon, the command of the 
great army that he had collected for the invasion. With 
his dying breath he ordered that his bones should be 
carried with the army northwards, for, he said, they alone 
would be enough to terrify the Scots once more into 
subjection. well 


Edward’s Legislation.—On his tomb at Westminster 
are the words: “ Edwardus primus malleus Scotorum 
hic est. Pactum serva.” (“Here lies Edward I, the 
hammer of the Scots. Keep the faith.) But in spite of 
the vigour with which all through his reign he had pursued 
his ideal of a united Great Britain, and amid all his 
campaigns, he yet found time to keep a watchful eye upon 
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the practical needs of the nation. Hardly a year passed 
without the addition to the statute book of laws and 
regulations framed to remedy evils that from time to time 
sprang up. Thus, by the Statute of Mortmain, he checked 
the increase of the already enormous wealth and power of 
the Church, by preventing the clergy from acquiring or 
receiving grants of land without the king’s permission. 
Though he could not hinder him from demanding taxes 
from the English clergy, he put a stop to the Pope’s exercise 
of any rights as overlord, and refused to pay the tribute 
that John had promised in his submission of 1213. In 
order to bind the smaller landholders more closely to the 
Crown, he insisted that all who held estates of more than 
a certain annual value, whether tenants of the king or not, 
should become knights, for after receiving that honour 
all knights took oaths of personal loyalty to himself. By 
the Statute of Winchester he brought up to date the wise 
enactment of Henry II, which had arranged for the calling 
out and arming of the fyrd, insisting that in future even 
the poorest freeman should provide himself with a bow and 
arrows. He ordered the organization of a sort of local 
police to apprehend robbers and other lawless persons. He 
kept a strict watch over the judges, and those who were 
found to have refused justice or to have received bribes 
were heavily fined and dismissed from their posts. It 
was in such ways that he showed his regard for the real 
welfare of his people, and when he died England fell on evil 
days. 


The Battle of Bannockburn.—The dream of extending 
his sway over the whole of the island had no eee, 
for Edward II. He was a foolish and frivolous. oun 
to whom war, or indeed any business that tore EBSD, 
his amusements, was distasteful. As soon as his father 
was dead, he disbanded the great army that had been 
assembled to humble Bruce, and returned home, leaving 
the castles, most of which were still in English hands, to 
look after themselves. As a result, during the next seven 
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years, Bruce was able gradually to make himself master 
of Scotland. In time the nobles came round to his side, 
and one by one the castles fell, until, in 1314, there remained 
only Stirling, a place of great importance as guarding a 
bridge across the Forth, by which ran the easiest road 
between the Highlands and the Lowlands. With the fall 
of this stronghold the last vestige of English control would 
vanish, and the news that it was closely beset moved even 
Edward to an effort. With an army numbering, according 
to the chroniclers, 100,000 men, he moved to its relicf, 
but a few miles south of Stirling, where the road crosses 
the Bannock burn, a tributary of the Forth, his advance 
was barred by Bruce’s host. The Scots had carefully 
chosen a position flanked on one side by the Forth, and 
on the other by a hill, and their front was guarded not 
only by the marshy ground through which ran the burn, 
but also by rows of pits covered lightly by turf and brush- 
wood. Edward showed generalship very different from 
his father’s. Instead of using his superiority in numbers 
to outflank the Scots, he relied entirely upon a frontal 
charge, making no attempt to combine the archers with 
the cavalry. The English became hopelessly entangled in 
the bogs and pits, and those who escaped them were quite 
unable to make any impression upon the solid masses of 
pikemen. Just as the confusion was at its height, a party 
of Scottish camp-followers appeared over the hill on the 
left, and the English, mistaking these for a new army, fled 
in disgraceful panic, in which Edward himself led the way. 


The Scots Regain their Independence.—With this 
defeat all idea of holding Scotland was abandoned. Stirling 
Castle opened its gates to Bruce, and although Edward IT 
to the end of his reign still called himself King of Scotland, 
‘the Scots were allowed to continue unchecked the fierce 
plundering forays over the border, the remembrance of 
which for centuries embittered the relations between the 
two countries. In 1328, however, a year after the accession 
of Edward III, a peace was made at Northampton, by 
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and left Bruce and his descendants supreme. 
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which the English renounced all claims of overlordship, 


“Thus the 


thirty years of war which had followed the first Edward’s 
attempt to crush the independence of the Scots effected 
nothing but the foundation in the northern kingdom of a 
dynasty traditionally hostile to the English nation and 
ready to seize every opportunity of revenge. 
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Edward II.—The reign of Edward II may be very 
briefly dismissed. It was in many respects a repetition 
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of that of Henry III, for Edward soon showed himself 
unfit to perform his duties as king. He was entirely 
devoted to the pursuit of frivolous amusements, and left 
the whole control of the country to unworthy foreign 
favourites. We have seen how Bruce was allowed to 
establish himself in Scotland, and how the attempt to 
crush him ended in signal disaster. In England, as in the 
time of Henry III, the nobles endeavoured to take the 
management of affairs out of the king’s hands, and to 
replace his authority by that of a committee of twenty-one 
of their number, who were known as the Lords Ordainers. 
This movement, however, far from being a national effort 
to secure good government, was little more than a renewed 
attempt on the part of the nobles to make themselves the 
masters of the country. It was perhaps significant of the 
troubles which later kings had to meet from rebellious 
members of the royal family that the leader of the nobles 
was Thomas, Karl of Lancaster, a cousin of the king, an 
ambitious and unscrupulous self-seeker, very different in 
character from the patriotic Earl Simon. After the dis- 
grace of Bannockburn, Lancaster became so completely 
the master that he was able to place Edward upon an 
allowance of £10 a day and to rule the country in his name. 
His government, however, was in no way an improvement 
upon that of the king, and the country soon became once 
more full of lawlessness and private conflict. After a few 
years Edward was able to raise sufficient forces to begin 
a civil war, and in 1322, by a lucky stroke, he captured 
Lancaster, who was forthwith executed with many of his 
supporters. Once again his own master, Edward for four 
years resumed his authority, but his own incapacity and 
the arrogant greed of his friends, who thought more of 
seizing lands and money for themselves than of restoring 
order, quickly prepared the way for a catastrophe. In 
1326, his own wife Isabella, a French princess, led a suc- 
cessful revolt against him in the name of their son. Men 
of all classes joined her, and before long Edward’s friends 
were caught and hanged. Early in 1327 a Parliament was 
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summoned, which, in accordance with its ancient powers, 
declared the king unfit to reign, and deposed him in favour 
of his son. Edward himself was captured in Wales, and 
a few months later was murdered in Berkeley Castle. 


Character of Edward III.—This inglorious period was 
immediately followed by one which, in brilliance, if not 
in achievement, may well rank with that of Edward I. 
For three years the young king remained under the care 
of Isabella and her friends, but in 1330, at the age of 
nineteen, he assumed the control of affairs, and his in- 
fluence soon made itself felt in national policy. Edward 
III may be taken as a characteristic product of the age of 
chivalry in which he lived. His good looks and attrac- 
tive manners, his delight in all forms of bodily activity, 
in hunting as well as in tournaments, and the energy with 
which he undertook whatever he set himself to do, whether 
in war or in peace, were all in such contrast with the shift- 
less indolence of his miserable father that he quickly en- 
deared himself to all classes of Englishmen. He was not 
only a brave knight who kept before him, in his youth at 
least, the knightly ideals of courtesy and honour, but a 
capable soldier, and it was only towards the end of his 
reign that his people, hitherto dazzled by the glory that 
his achievements brought upon them, were able to detect 
his weaknesses. Yet in the long run his love of ex- 
travagant display, his personal ambition, and his sacrifice 
of the real needs of the country to the pursuit of an adven- 
turous policy altogether out of proportion to its limited 
resources, left England with a heavy reckoning to pay. 
At the end of his reign it was plainly to be seen what 
misery had been brought upon England as well as upon 
France by his hot-headed knight-errantry, : 

For nine years the country remained in comparative: 
quietness, only broken in 1333, when Edward, interfering 
once more in Scottish affairs, inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Scots at Halidon Hill, near Berwick, where the 
English archers again proved their worth. Bruce’s heir, 
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David;-was-for-the moment driven from Scotland and was 
replaced by a member of the family of Balliol. However, 
after thus avenging the humiliation of Bannockburn, 
Edward showed no disposition to resume the task of sub- 
jugating the North, for, leaving the Scots to themselves, 
he plunged into schemes of a far more ambitious nature. 
Meanwhile in England order had been restored, and under 
a settled government the country was regaining some 
measure of the commercial prosperity of which the violence 
of the previous reign had deprived it. 


Reasons for Hostility to France.—There were many 
reasons which led Edward III to abandon his grandfather’s 
policy of aggression in Scotland in favour of one of active 
hostility to France. In the first place it had long been 
the ambition of the French kings to oust the English 
altogether from Gascony, the last remnant of the foreign 
empire of Henry II. With this end in view they had 
steadily supported and encouraged the Scots in their 
resistance to Edward I and Edward III, and had always 
taken advantage of the English embarrassments to stir 
up disorder in Gascony and even to make open attacks 
upon it. In Flanders also the interest of the two nations 
had come into direct conflict. The Flemish weavers of 
such towns as Ghent and Bruges were the principal pur- 
chasers of the wool, on the export of which English com- 
mercial prosperity was largely based. The French were 
endeavouring to bring the wealthy burghers, already 
nominally their feudal vassals, into direct dependence, 
and if they succeeded in doing so, the free import of English 
wool into Flanders would assuredly be checked. In 1337, 
therefore, by way of counterbalancing the French designs 
upon Gascony, Edward made an alliance with the Flemings, 
by which he undertook to protect them from French inter- 
ference; and from that time, since Philip VI resented 
this illegal tampering with his vassals, France and England 
rapidly drifted into war. 


Edward’s Claim to the French Throne,—At first 


+ 
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the Flemings felt scruples in rebelling against their nominal 
overlords, and in order to satisfy their consciences Edward 
made out that he himself was the rightful King of France. 
Through his mother Isabella he was the only surviving 
grandson of the last French king, and he argued that his 
right to the throne was better than that of Philip VI, 
who was only the nephew of Philip IV. This argument 
was considered by the French to be quite invalid on the 
grounds that there was no precedent in French history 
for a claim to the throne through a female line, and that, 
even if a female were allowed to transmit her claim to 
her son, a nearer heir was to be found in Charles of Navarre, 
the great-grandson of Philip IV. (See table on p. 110.) 
Moreover it was not to be expected, whatever the state 
of the law, that the French would accept as their king a 
foreigner and the ruler of a rival State. However, Edward 
persevered with his claim, for, although he may not have 
meant it to be taken very seriously, it gave the Flemings 
the excuse that they desired for supporting him. It was 
the foolish persistence of Edward and his successors in 
maintaining this claim that made lasting peace impossible 
for more than a hundred years. Even down to the reign 
of George III every English king styled himself King of 
France, and bore upon his coat-of-arms the lilies of France 
as well as the lions of England. 

Edward’s proposal to win back his “ lawful inheritance ”’ 
of France was popular with all classes in England—with 
the merchants, who saw in it a means of protecting their 
wool trade, as well as with the fighting classes, both nobles 
and men-at-arms. For them, as for Edward himself, 
doubtless the strongest motive for undertaking a task 
so immense was the fecling that the war would provide 
them with an unparalleled field upon which to display 
their knightly prowess and to win an European fame. 
The enthusiasm was so general that little notice was taken 
when Edward proceeded to levy large sums of money by 
unauthorized taxes, in addition to the liberal grants which 
he obtained from Parliament. i 
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~The Campaign of 1346.—In 1339 warlike operations 


began with Edward’s landing in Flanders, but the two 
campaigns which he conducted on the French border 
brought about no important engagement. The only deci- 
sive fighting during the first few years of the war was a 
furious sea-battle off the Flemish port of Sluys, where a 
great French fleet, which had been collected for an invasion 
of England, was attacked and destroyed by 300 English 
ships commanded by Edward in person. This fight at 
least made England safe from counter-assault, and laid 
the whole French coast open to Edward’s attack. In 
1346 he seized his opportunity. He despatched an army 
by sea for the relief of Gascony, and shortly afterwards, 
when the main strength of France was concentrated in 
the south, he set sail with nearly 20,000 men from South- 
ampton, apparently bound for Bordeaux. On his way 
down the Channel, however, he changed his plans, and 
landed near Cherbourg in Normandy, expecting to enjoy 
a triumphal, if purposeless, march through the unpro- 
tected north. At first the resistance offered was naturally 
but slight, for his landing in the north was quite unex- 
pected. He pushed boldly on, taking and sacking Caen 
and other towns on his way, but as his quest of further 
plunder took him inland, the French mustered their forces 
around him, and before long he was in great danger of 
being surrounded and cut off from the sea. He then 
turned eastward with the intention of joining his Flemish 
allies, whose army, was already over the frontier. To cross 
the Seine, however, was no easy matter, for the bridges 
were all broken, and the French were by this time collected 
in force upon the further bank. After advancing almost 
as far as Paris he managed to seize and repair one of the 
bridges, and then, with a few hours’ start of the pursuing 
French, he resumed his march, laying waste the country 
as he went. His next obstacle was the river Somme, and 
to find a crossing he had to descend so far down towards 
its mouth as to run a great risk of being hemmed in 
between the river and the sea. However, a peasant was 
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induced to show him the ford of Blanche-taque, practicable — 
at low tide, and though it was held by a force of cavalry, 
his troops won their way over, after a sharp fight in the 
water. . 

The returning tide checked the pursuit of the French, 
who were obliged to cross the river higher up, at Abbe- 
ville, and Edward, who had decided now to give battle, 
was able to rest his troops during the brief respite thus 
given him,,and to look round him for a suitable position. 
This he found on a hill-side near the village of Crécy, 
where he awaited the arrival of the French, led by King 
Philip himself. Relying entirely upon defensive infantry 
tactics, Edward placed his archers in front of his line, 


_ «with. masses of dismounted men-at-arms to support them. 


One-third of his force he kept behind under his own com- 
mand as a reserve. King Philip, giving his men no rest 
after their furious march, rashly played the English game 
by immediately attacking. 


The Battle of Crécy.—The battle opened with a duel 
between the English archers and a company of Genoese 
crossbowmen, whom the French had in their pay; but in 
this combat the foreign weapon was found so far inferior 
to the longbow in rapidity and accuracy of shooting that 
the Genoese soon fled in confusion. Then the French 
knights and feudal cavalry advanced, spurning the Genoese 
aside as cowards as they galloped through them, but though 
they charged furiously up the hill towards the English 
line they were repulsed by the steady shooting of the 
archers, Only on the English right, where the Prince of 
Wales was in command, did they get to close quarters 
with the men-at-arms. Hard pressed, the Black Prince 
sent to his father for reinforcements, but Edward returned 
a message promising him his spurs as a knight if he should 
hold his own unassisted. Elsewhere the archers poured 
repeated volleys into the confused mass of men and horses, 
and soon the men-at-arms, rushing into the thick of the 
fight, were able to drive the French headlong from the field. 
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Edward’s Army.—The battle of Crécy, the greatest 
victory of the age, did more than secure Edward’s safe 
retreat. Besides giving him the military renown that he 
desired and teaching Europe the worth of the English 
warriors, who had hitherto been held in small repute, it 
proved what could be accomplished by disciplined infantry 
against the feudal array of knights and mounted men-at- 
arms that still formed the main strength of continental 
armies. Kdward’s preference of infantry over cavalry 
was the result partly of experience in the Scottish wars, 
in which such brave stands had been made by Wallace’s 
and Bruce’s pikemen at Falkirk and at Bannockburn, 
and partly of the definite abandonment in England of 
feudal methods of summoning an army. Edward had 
found both the feudal nobles as a class and the sheriff’s 
fyrd unwilling to follow him upon his foreign campaigns 
and had largely replaced them by an army of highly-paid 
volunteers. He was followed to France by a number of 
leaders, each of whom brought his company of trained 
soldiers, and we shall see that as the French wars con- 
tinued these companies became permanent associations of 
professional soldiers under regular commanders. The army 
thus formed was a far more disciplined and formidable 
force than either the older feudal array or the sheriff’s 
levy of the people, but unfortunately in time of peace 
these companies, or regiments, were usually ready to offer 
themselves for hire to princes abroad, or to any turbulent 
noble at home who might require their services. Thus, 
although they were a valuable asset to Edward III, and 
enabled his descendants to win victories over even greater 
odds, in the end, as we shall see, they proved a serious 
menace to English peace. 


The Battle of Poitiers—Crécy brought Edward little 
nearer to the throne of France. He immediately resumed 
his northward march and occupied himself with the reduc- 
tion of Calais, a town which had long been a nest of pirates 
and privateers and whose capture was very welcome to 
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English merchants. It now became an English strong- 
hold upon French soil and for the next two centuries 
provided an open and fatally tempting road for further 
invasions of France. After its fall he returned in triumph 
to England, resolved to renew the attack with increased 
energy. The glory of his victories prevented the nation 
from seeing that the conquest of France was really as far 
off as ever. Blind to the emptiness of his achievements 
and to the magnitude of the task that he had undertaken, 
the English were still eager to support him, but all the 
plunder that he and his followers brought back did little 
to compensate for the exhaustion that his taxes and levies 
of men brought upon the kingdom. Moreover, England 
was beginning to suffer from the ravages of the fearful 
scourge known as the Black Death, the far-reaching con- 


sequences of which must be considered laterse—m<Phus it a 


came about that eight years elapsed before the war was 
actively renewed. In 1355 the Prince of Wales, who had 
' been knighted after Crécy, was sent to take charge in the 
south. With Bordeaux as his base he began a series of 
plundering raids which took him first south-eastwards as 
far as the Mediterranean, and the following year north- 
wards to the Loire. It was during his return from this 
last that his weary army, laden with booty of every kind, 
and not more than 8,000 strong, found its retreat barred 
a few miles south of Poitiers by a French force five times as 
large led by King John II, who had succeeded Philip VI in 
1350. The danger was so great that the Black Prince offered 
to surrender all his prisoners and the places that he had 
captured in return for a free retreat. This offer was scorn- 
fully rejected, and the English, as at Crécy, proceeded to 
take up a strong defensive position, with their front covered 
by a thick hedge broken only by a single gap, through 
which ran a narrow lane. With such odds against them, 
their fate seemed sealed, but, as before, they were saved 
by the rashness of their opponents. Although their 
superiority in numbers would have made it perfectly easy 
to envelop both flanks of the little force opposed to them, 
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__the French neglected all precautions. They charged at 


the hedges in four successive lines, two of which were re- 
pulsed in confusion by the steadiness of the archers. In 
the gap itself, choked with men and horses, a furious: 
hand-to-hand contest was then begun, but while the result: 
was still in doubt, and before the French could be rallied 
for a new onslaught upon the hedges, a little party of 
English horsemen, who had crept unseen around the French 
left, fell upon their flank, and turned their disorder into 
utter rout. The French king was taken, with many of 
his nobles, and was brought a captive to England, where 
he died eight years later. 


Treaty of Bretigni.—Poitiers, like Crécy, did little 
more than release the English from a dangerous position, 
but, though it brought their cause no direct advantage, 
it did much harm to France. The soldiery of both nations 
were now let loose in marauding companies upon the un- 
happy country, which was soon reduced to a fearful con- 
dition of poverty and desolation. The peasants in their 
misery rose in wild insurrection and added to the general 
confusion by butchering their lords and firing the castles. 
Edward himself marched as he pleased over all the north, 
but his failure to effect any permanent conquest led him 
to abate some of his demands. In 1360 a treaty was 
signed at Bretigni, by which he abandoned his claim on 
the crown of France, while on the other hand Aquitaine 
was not only restored in its entirety, but was freed from 
all feudal obligations, and was granted to England, 
together with Calais, in full sovereignty. 


The War Renewed.—Edward’s fame and prosperity 
were now at their highest, and if he could have held to 
the position that he had won, he might have been ranked 
among the most brilliant of our kings. Of the remainder 
of his reign, however, there is nothing to record but 
disaster. At the Treaty of Bretigni the French had been 
forced to give up what their kings had been scheming for 
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~ generations to secure, and it was only-naturalthat they_ 


should seize the first opportunity to regain it. As soon 
as they had had time to recover from their losses in the 
war, a great wave of patriotic feeling swept over France 
and even into Aquitaine, and for a time at least put a stop 
to the fury of the peasants. This outburst of national 
sentiment nerved the French nation to drive the foreign 
‘conquerors from their shores, and the English were alto- 
gether unable to pay and maintain garrisons adequate to 
resist it. The Prince of Wales remained in Bordeaux as 
governor of Aquitaine, and for ten years managed to keep 
the peace, but as soon as the French were ready to renew 
the struggle, a pretext for breaking the treaty was easy 
to find. In 1370, when the Gascons, turbulent as always, 
complained of the weight of the English taxes, and made 
of these an excuse for an appeal to France for help, the 
new French king, Charles V, straightway answered their 
call. The Prince of Wales, who was suffering from a 
fever contracted during a campaign in Spain, took the 
field once more, but his strength failed him before he 
could bring the French to battle. He was forced to return, 
an invalid, to England, where he died in 1376, a year 
before his aged father. The command was taken over 
by his younger brother, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
but he proved no match for the famous Bertrand du 
‘Guesclin, who was now leading the French armies. After 
a few years of desultory fighting, and a severe naval defeat 
off La Rochelle in 1372, which prevented the passage of 
reinforcements to Aquitaine, the English resources were 
utterly exhausted. In vain John of Gaunt made fierce, 
plundering marches right across the country. Du Guesclin 
avoided conflict, for he knew that the English efforts 
would soon wear themselves out, and before Edward’s 
death, though no great pitched battle was fought, every- 
thing was lost but a few coast towns such as Calais and 
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The Black Death.—Meanwhile, at home as abroad, 
the prosperity of the first twenty years of the reign had 
given place to discontent and disaster, attributable in the 
first place to the ravages of the Black Death. This deadly 
disease, which obtained its name from the dark blotches 
appearing on the skin of its victims, is first heard of in 
England in 1348. The infection was brought from abroad, 
for both France and Italy had suffered from it during the 
previous year, and very soon after its first appearance in 
England it spread with great rapidity over the whole 
country. The mortality which it caused was enormous 
and appalling, and during its repeated visitations at least 
one-third of the whole population of the country perished. 
In many districts three persons died out of every four, 
and in some almost every soul. We know, for example, 
that less than a half of the priests in Yorkshire survived, 
and we read of parishes which in the years 1348 and 1349 
had three or even four succéssive vicars, and of monasteries 
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which were left entirely desolate. Though no class of the 
population was altogether immune and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury himself succumbed, there is no doubt that 
its effects were more general among the poor, for the 
filthy and undrained streets of the crowded towns and 
the primitive huts of the villagers provided ideal conditions 
for the spread of the infection. 


Social Conditions.—The first result of this sudden 
calamity, and of the staggering loss of population which 
it occasioned, was the almost complete paralysis of all 
industry, for owing to the dearth of labourers crops were 
allowed to rot in the fields, and cattle and sheep roamed 
at’ large over the country. Landlords who had been 

yeustomed to live upon the produce of their estates saw 
their land go altogether out of cultivation and were brought 
immediately face to face with ruin. During the previous 
centuries it had been the custom for landholders to divide 
their estates into two parts, one of which, the home farm, 
was managed by himself or his steward, the other being 
divided in small plots among the villagers under his 
protection on condition that by way of rent they should 
work on their lord’s estate for so many days in the year. 
Labourers, whether sheep-shearers or ploughmen, who were 
thus liable to forced labour, were known as serfs, and were 
bound by law to the estate where they were born. They 
were not slaves, however, for each serf had his cottage 
built of wood, and a plot of ground, which was his own 
property as long as he performed the services that he owed. 
Here he lived a life of rough comfort, enjoying a sufficiency 
of meat, beer, and bread, and of woollen or leather clothing, 
and occupying a position between that of a slave and that 
of a freeman. 


~The Decay of Serfdom.—But this state of affairs, 
which had been general after the Norman conquest, had 
before 1350 gradually but widely given way to one in which 
the serfs were released from the performance of their 
services on condition that they paid instead a money rent 
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of so many pence for each day’s service previously owed. 
This gradual change, which resulted in the growth of the 
sturdy class of English yeomen or free farmers, had not 
been effected by law, but by a voluntary arrangement 
between master and man by which both benefited. The 
villagers were freed from their irksome obligations, while 
the lord found that it paid better to cultivate his estate 
with free labour, for with the money payments which he 
received he was able to hire labourers and to pay them 
enough wages to secure as many as he required. 


Labour Scarcity.—With the growth of this system the 
Black Death seriously interfered. Labourers became so 
scarce that the landowners, in competition with each other 
for their services, were obliged to offer higher and higher 
wages, and yet were unable to obtain as many as they 
needed. The free labourers thus found their services 
eagerly sought after, and claimed the right to journey to 
‘any district where high wages were offered. Those, on the 
‘other hand, who still remained serfs, bound to perform 
‘unpaid service, became furiously jealous of their free 
'prethren, for the landowners naturally exacted their rights 
‘over them to the uttermost. Thus the serfs began to 
demand their liberty just at the time when their lords 
were becoming unwilling to grant it, and were often able 
to join the ranks of the free by running away from the 
estates to which they were bound. 


The Statute of Labourers.—Some of the landowners, 
unable to obtain enough labour to work their estates, 
except at such high wages that farming became unprofitable, 
solved the problem by turning their farms into pasture 
land for sheep, the care of which required fewer men, 
while others appealed to the government to assist them 
in obtaining labour at the old price. In 1351, Parliament 
passed a law, known as the Statute of Labourers, which 
enacted that both the town artisans, such as carpenters 
and masons, and the country labourers, if unemployed, 
should be bound to work for any employer who required 
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them to do so at the wages which had been customary 
before the plague began its ravages, and forbade them to 
leave the districts in which they lived in search of better- 
paid employment elsewhere. Maximum-wage laws of this 
sort, however, did nothing to increase the available supply 
of labour. It was as difficult then as now to regulate 
wages by Act of Parliament, partly because in secret the 
employers themselves still offered higher pay than the 
law allowed and partly because, with the decay of agri- 
culture, the price of food rose so high that the labourers 
found it hard to live at the old rate of wages. The difficulty 
of enforcing obedience is shown by the severity of the 
punishments which it was found necessary to inflict. A 
few years later, when the law was re-enacted, it was 
ordered that runaway serfs should be branded on the 
forehead with hot irons. 


Labour Conspiracies.—As a last resort, some of the 
employers tried to reduce the free labourers to their 
former condition by cancelling the arrangements by which 
so many of the serfs had received freedom from their 
labour services. Lawyers were employed to ascertain the 
pedigree of each labourer and to discover exactly what 
service his ancestors had owed. This attempt, however, 
provoked everywhere a fierce spirit of resistance, for a 
serf’s condition became more than ever unpopular as the 
wages of the free labourer rose. Thus, added to the general 
disorganization of industry and the general suffering 
brought on by the high price of food, there was a widespread 
bitterness of feeling amongst the poorer classes, whether 
serf or free, against their employers or lords, whom they 
accused of grasping tyranny, and against the government 
for its attempts at interference. In many parts of the 
country, between 1351 and 1380, the labourers formed 
confederacies quite comparable to the societies that we 
know as Trades Unions, to destroy the last vestiges of 
serfdom, to strike for the right to journey whither they 
pleased: in search of higher wages, to demand the repeal of 

I 
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the Statute of Labourers, and to use force in resisting its 


application. 


John Wyclif.—The ugly temper of the people was only 
increased by the spread of the religious and social doctrines 
which were at that time being preached in the University 
of Oxford by a famous teacher named John Wyclif, and 
which by 1380 were gradually filtering down among the 
discontented classes. In lectures and sermons, and in 
pamphlets written in English so that all could read and 
understand, besides attacking some of the most essential 
doctrines then held by the Christian Church, he had 
vigorously denounced the wealth of the clergy and the 
pomp with which many of them surrounded themselves. 
He contrasted their luxury and idleness with the poverty 
which the Founder of Christendom and His followers had 
endured, and called upon the Church to give up the greater 
part of its enormous wealth. To spread his ideas among 
the people he founded an order of poor preachers, who 
were to live and work among the labouring classes. The 
wilder of these, sympathizing with the grievances of those 
amongst whom they lived, went far further in their teaching 
than their master had done. They applied to all property 
the ideas which Wyclif had preached with regard to that 
of the Church, and in violent language taught that the 
ideal condition of life was one in which all men were equal 
in all things. There should be no rich or poor, they said, 
for all riches were in themselves evil. In Wyclif’s name 
they transferred the denunciations that he had intended 
for the idle clergy to the rich landowners-amongst whose 
labourers they were preaching. 

Such doctrines as these were eagerly seized. upon by 
the discontented people. There sprang up leaders who 
journeyed round the country, haranguing the people and 
teaching them not only that their employers could not 
enforce the Statute of Labourers, but also that the attempts 
to do so were evil in the sight of God, and that resistance 
would be a righteous act. It was the passage of these 
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men from place to place that prepared the way in many 
widely separated counties for a general and simultaneous 
rising. 

John Ball.—The most famous of these leaders was a 
Kentish priest named John Ball, who for twenty years 
went from village to village, urging the labourers to revolt. 
“Things will not go well in England,” he said, “ until 
all property is held in common and the lords are no more 
masters than ourselves. Why should we thus be kept in 
bondage? If we are all come from one father and one 
mother, how can they say that they are better than we ? 
They are clothed in velvet and furs, and we are covered 
in rags. They have wines and spices and good bread. 
We have oat-cake and straw, and water to drink. They 
have leisure and fine houses. We have pain and toil, and 
the rain and the wind in the fields. Yet it is from our 
labour that these men hold their state. Let us go to the 
king and show him what bondage we are ine By such 
words as these the agitators persuaded the People that the 
lords had determined to drag them all back to serfdom 
and that it would be better for them to die with arms in 
their hands than to be thrust back into the shameful 
slavery from which they had so recently been delivered. 


The Peasants’ Revolt.—As long as the old king lived, 
there was no general outbreak, but early in the reign of 
his grandson, Richard II, who came to the throne in 
1377 as a boy of ten, the embers of discontent burst into 
flame. The French war was still smouldering, and under 
the management of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
one of the young king’s uncles, attempts were still made 
from time to time to stay the collapse of the English power 
abroad. To restore the fortune of war and to provide 
fleets for the protection of the English coast from the raids 
of the French, who after their victory at La Rochelle were 
masters of the Channel, and actually burnt Portsmouth 
and laid waste the Isle of Wight, money was urgently 
required. In 1380 a direct tax was laid upon every grown 
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person in the realm. This levy, known as a poll-tax, 
brought under contribution for the first time the classes 
of people that were already seething with discontent, and 
the attempt to exact it quickly spurred them into action, 
for though the poorest were called upon for no more than 
a shilling, this meant about a week’s wages, and was no 
small sum for them to pay. In 1381, as soon as the 
collection of the tax began, the labourers all over the 
east of England, from Kent to Yorkshire, refused to pay 
and broke into furious disorder. Any especially unpopular 
landlords, together with the tax-collectors and all who had 
tried to restrain their violent proceedings, were slaughtered 
with brutal glee. The main aims of the rioters were to 
destroy the legal documents in which their ancient duties 
as serfs were recorded, and to take vengeance upon the 
lawyers who had been employed by the landlords to enforce 
the performance of these duties. In Suffolk the head of 
the Prior of Bury St. Edmunds, who had tried to revive 
serfdom upon his abbey lands, was placed side by side in 
Bury market-place with that of a judge who had been sent 
down to see that the Statute of Labourers was obeyed. 


The Peasants’ Charters.—The men of Kent first of 
all liberated John Ball from Maidstone gaol, where he had 
been imprisoned for his preaching, and then, in accordance 
with a plan already arranged by their leaders, marched 
to meet the men of Essex in London. They soon took 
possession of the city, for all available trained troops 
had recently been sent to Plymouth to join an expedition 
just starting for France, and for the moment the govern- 
ment was entirely unable to resist the sudden attack. 
In panic the royal council shut themselves in the Tower, 
and it was left to the king himself to find a way out of the 
difficulty. With a boldness and resource surprising in a 
boy of fourteen, he rode out to meet the men of Essex, 
and after listening to their demands for the abolition of 
serfdom and of the Statute of Labourers, solemnly under- 
took to procure them a charter of freedom. The king’s 
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promise was enough for them, and they at once began to 
retire quietly to their homes. Meanwhile, the men of 
Kent, bursting into the Tower, had murdered the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and two of the king’s ministers, and 
had sacked and burnt the Savoy Palace, the residence of 
the hated John of Gaunt, to pay for whose campaigns the 
poll-tax had been imposed. In spite of their violence, 
however, Richard persevered, and the next day went with 
Walworth, Mayor of London, to treat with them also. 
Here again, after one critical moment, in which all seemed 
lost, he was completely successful. Walworth, incensed 
at the threatening attitude adopted by Wat Tyler, the 
spokesman of the mob, struck him to the ground with his 
sword. In a moment a thousand bows were drawn upon 
the king and his party, but with the words, “I am your 
leader,” Richard rode alone across to them and bade 
them be still. Again promises were made of charters, and 
the men of Kent, who had not yet learnt to distrust the 
good intentions of a king, retired like those of Essex to 
their homes. 


The Peasants’ Charters Revoked.—By this time the 
nobles had begun to gather their armed retainers around 
them. The panic, which for three days had paralyzed the 
government, disappeared, and a large and well-equipped 
army was rapidly assembled to teach the rebels their place. 
Now that the danger was over, there was no idea of fulfilling 
the promises which the king had made, for it was not to 
be thought of that he had any right, without parliamentary 
consent, to grant away the landlords’ rights over their 
serfs. During the next few weeks vigorous action was 
taken by the king and his followers in Essex, Suffolk, and 
Kent. The disaffected districts were dealt with one by 
one, and after a few months of fighting the spirit of the 
rebels was broken by defeat, and by the capture and 
ruthless execution of their leaders, including John Ball 
himself. When Parliament met, it was declared that the 
king’s charters were of no account and that all the laws 
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which had constituted the main grievance of the labourers 
were to remain in force. 


Results of the Rising.—With the suppression of this 
rising, the whole movement in favour of freedom seemed 
for the moment to be crushed, but this was by no means 
the end of the matter. In the first place the landlords had 
been taught that it was dangerous to insist too strictly 
upon their rights, and it was found just as difficult as 
before to enforce the hated Statute. The free labourers 
could not be induced to work except at high rates of wages, 
and since it was still found impossible either to obtain 
good service from serfs who worked unwillingly or to 
prevent them from joining the ranks of the free by the 
simple process of running away, the landlords found it 
in many cases easier, as well as safer, to free their serfs 
than to oppress them. By accepting money payments 
instead of a labour rent for the lands that they let they 
brought about a condition of affairs in rural districts that 
has scarcely been altered in essentials until modern times. 

Meanwhile, the steady increase of population was slowly 
making up for the ravages of the Black Death, and in 
course of time the labour of serfs was no longer required, 
for it became possible once more to hire free labour at 
a reasonable wage. ‘Thus, in spite of the failure of the 
rising, the solid fruits of victory remained with the in- 
surgents. Serfdom rapidly disappeared from England, 
and by the end of the fifteenth century it had almost 
wholly given way before the growth of the class of free 
and self-respecting tillers of the soil, on the whole prosperous 
and well-content, from whom three-quarters of our race 
are descended. Henceforth, for centuries, although the 
part that they played in political events was seldom 
prominent, it was their energy and laborious industry that 
provided solid foundations for national progress, and it 
was a spirit of independence and resistance such as they 
had shown in the struggle of 1381 that gave to subsequent 
English een its characteristic colour. 
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The King and Parliament.—In previous chapters we 
have seen that the English feudal nobility from time to 
time adopted a line of resistance to the policy and “aims 
of the kings, whom they, looked upon as the natural foes 
of their order, and that their action, on two occasions at 
least, was taken for the cduntry’s good. In their opposition 
to the misgovernment of}John and Henry III, for example, 
they showed themselveg in the main trustworthy leaders 
of national progress, fér it was largely by their efforts 
that the Angevyin kings were prevented from establishing 
a complete despotism pver all classes of the nation. The 
best of them/had realized e reign of a king who had 
apt to-prove almost as 
ntry as one during 
what... was right in his 


efforts of the nobles that Parliament, including the repre- 
sentatives of the middle classes, ocdupied so important a 
position in the reign of Edward Yf and that its powers, 
instead of waning, had tended to increase. |BY 1 the end 
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of the reign of Edward III, Parliament was gradually 
establishing its right to present to the king its petitions 
of grievances and complaints against his government, to 
refuse taxes until its grievances had been redressed, and 
to see that the king spent the money granted in accordance 
with the national welfare. Edward I and Edward III, 
strong as they were, found it wise to keep on good terms 
with their Parliaments, to consult their wishes, and to 
evade rather than to destroy the limits that had been 
imposed upon their right to govern as they pleased. But, 
although a fatherly and absolute despotism such as that 
of Henry II had now been made altogether impossible, 
the time was still far off when a proper balance would be 
found between the powers of king, nobles, and commons, 
so that all might co-operate harmoniously for the nation’s 
good. In the meanwhile, each party was to struggle with 
varying success to maintain what it took to be its rights, 
and from time to time we shall find first one and then 
another of the combatants winning some advantage over 
its rivals. 


The King and the Nobility —King Edward III, with 
his father’s fate fresh in his memory, could see clearly 
which class was the more immediately dangerous. The 
great nobles held between them a large proportion of the 
land of England, and from their vast estates drew such 
wealth that their position and influence rivalled that of 
the king himself. Each of them could keep a small standing 
army of servants and paid retainers, and was rich enough 
to hire into his service the free companies of professional 
soldiers, who were ready to follow anyone in return for 
good wages. The number of the great nobles had steadily 
tended to become smaller, but this tendency only increased 
the wealth and power of those that remained, for whenever 
large estates passed to an heiress, her inheritance was 
united with the lands of her husband, and both were 
transmitted to her eldest son. In this way most of the 
great nobles that were left had acquired titles and property 
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in many different parts of the country. We shall presently 
meet with one of these who owned no less than forty-eight 
separate estates. aes ma 


——— “The Enrichment of the Royal Family.—Edward IIT 
made a serious attempt to safeguard the royal power 
against the encroachment of the great nobles. It happened 
during his reign that several of the largest groups of estates 
fell to the inheritance of females, whom he married to his 
sons, thus collecting in his own family an immense source 
of wealth for the support of the throne. His five sons 
between them thus acquired no less than fifteen duchies 
or earldoms, each of which carried with it great estates 
in the district from which the title was taken. Besides 
his eldest son, Edward the Black Prince, whose first title 
was that of Prince of Wales, there were Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; Edmund, 
Duke of York ; and Thomas, Duke of Gloucester. Of these, 
John of Gaunt alone had estates in five counties, to which 
his descendants and heirs, the Lancastrian kings, looked 
especially for support. The Yorkists were the product of 
a marriage between a son of Edmund of York and a great- 
grand-daughter of Lionel of Clarence (see table on page 143), 
and therefore had in their hands the lands and resources 
of both. This policy was so successful in its immediate 
aims that outside the possessions of the descendants of 
Edward III there remained only four earldoms of first-rate 
importance, those of Northumberland, Warwick, Salisbury, 
and Oxford. 


“oa ee ee a the men who were thus 
so splendidly endowed had proved unambitious and loyal, 
this elaborate matrimonial policy might have greatly 
strengthened the power of the Crown during the next 
century, for the future generations of great nobles would 
be closely united to the king by ties of blood. But Edward 
might have been warned by the treatment that his father 
had received at the hands of his cousin, Thomas of Lan- 
caster. As it was, the result of his policy was disastrous. 
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John of Gaunt and more than one of Edward’s grandsons 
and great-grandsons were ambitious and grasping men, 
not to be prevented by ties of blood from using their great 
wealth to usurp the king’s power or even to oust him from 
the throne. The lesser nobility soon learned to group 
themselves around the princely families of Lancaster or 
York in opposition to the ruling house, as previously they 
had supported Stephen Langton or Earl Simon. The 
mass of the nation, except for the professional soldiers, 
took no part in the disputes that arose, and had no power 
to stop them, for the wealth of the rival houses made them, 
as a general rule, independent of the support of the people 
and regardless of their wishes. Thus the check on royal 
despotism was no longer to be found in the resistance of 
the feudal nobility nor, as a rule, in that of Parliament, 
but rather in bitter family quarrels, which eventually 
ripened into civil war. Richard II could not withstand 
the House of Lancaster, and Henry VI failed to hold his 
own against the descendants of Clarence and York. It 
was not until Tudor times that the effects of Edward’s 
see en ceased to be felt. 


- The ecttte of Richard II.—Some of these effects 
became at once apparent. The reign of Richard II, the 
son of the Black Prince, falls into four periods, in each 
of which may be seen indications of the coming struggle 
between the rival families. From 1377 to 1385, the 
government was carried on by a council of regency, but, 
although the young king’s uncles were carefully excluded 
from it, the central figure in the country from the first 
was that of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Under 
his control the French war was conducted with even less 
success than in the later years of Edward III, and the 
constant failure and the heavy taxes which the war 
involved earned him intense unpopularity with all classes. 
The most important event during this period was the 
labourers’ revolt of 1381, which we have already discussed. 
The hatred which the rebels showed against Lancaster 
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made it clear that he could never hope to succeed or 
supplant his nephew, and he left England, seeking an 
outlet for his ambition and love of rule in Gascony and 
in Spain, the crown of which he claimed through his wife. 


The Lords Appellant.—After 1385, when Richard 
assumed the control, he ruled as Edward II had done. 
His self-willed nature, his love of costly pomp, and the 
heavy taxation necessary to provide for the upkeep of 
his extravagant Court, soon disappointed the hopes based 
upon his courageous action in 1381. He gave his confidence 
to unpopular courtiers and favourites, who, without being 
altogether worthless men, like the friends of Edward II, 
showed little inclination to consider either the wishes or 
the welfare of the people. Their principal crime was that 
they kept out of power Henry Bolingbroke, the son and 
heir of the Duke of Lancaster, and Thomas of Gloucester, 
one of the young king’s uncles. These two, whose wealth 
and standing as princes of the blood made them formidable 
opponents, boldly took up the part, declined by John of 
Gaunt, of leading the opposition to the Crown. In 1386, 
taking care to secure the approval of Parliament by posing 
as champions of just and constitutional government, they 
and their friends made a vigorous effort to reduce Richard 
to the position into which their predecessors had forced 
Henry III and Edward IJ. Calling themselves the Lords 
Appellant, because they “appealed ”’ (accused) the king’s 
advisers of misgovernment, they persuaded Parliament 
to nominate a committee of eleven of their number to 
take control of the country, with powers very similar to 
those of the Lords Ordainers of 1310. Richard was not 
one to submit as Edward II had done, but after a short 
civil war he was forced to give way. A clean sweep was 
made of his friends. Many fled, and the rest were ruthlessly 
executed. 

For three years the Lords Appellant held their power, 
long enough to show the country that they were grasping 
self-seckers like Thomas of Lancaster, and not patriots 
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like Earl Simon. The king had not forgotten the humilia- 
tions inflicted upon him, but he had learnt the necessity 
for caution. In 1389 he reconciled himself with his 
opponents, and for eight years ruled wisely and well, 
acting strictly in accordance with the wishes of Parliament 
and by the advice of the great nobles. During this period 


of compromise, however, he was only biding his time. 
{2 A_2 eo . 


_~ Richard’s Revenge.—In 1397, he thought himself 


—— 


established on the throne firmly enough to be able to wreak 
his long-deferred vengeance. Without warning, he arrested 
his uncle Gloucester and three more of the Appellant 
party. Gloucester was murdered at Calais. Of the others, 
one was executed after trial and two were banished. For 
the rest of his reign Richard attempted no further conceal- 
ment of his real design to make the King of England an 
absolute monarch, reversing the whole tendency of the 
last four reigns. Thinking that no one would dare to 
oppose him, he proceeded openly not merely to evade 
but to destroy the limitations which nobles and Parliament 
had in previous reigns imposed upon the royal power. 
He overawed the country by keeping up a considerable 
standing army of archers, he raised altogether illegal 
taxes, he interfered with the decisions of judges, and he 
allowed his contempt for Parliament to be openly known, 
even if he did not make up his mind to do without it 
altogether. 


_- Bolingbroke’s Rebellion -—In so doing he raised a host 


of new enemies, and before long many parties in the country 
were only awaiting an opportunity and a leader to rise 
in arms against him. In 1398 a furious quarrel arose 
between Henry Bolingbroke and the Duke of Norfolk, two 
of the survivors of the party of the Lords Appellant. 
Norfolk was accused by Bolingbroke of designs against 
the king. Richard, thinking—and probably rightly— 
that the loyalty of the one was as doubtful as that of the 
other, at first ordered that they should fight out their 
quarrel in his presence, but at the last moment he forbade 
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the fight, and took the opportunity to repay old scores 
by banishing them both from the country. The following 
year John of Gaunt died, and Richard, instead of allowing 
Bolingbroke to receive his inheritance, immediately seized 
upon the whole of the Lancastrian estates. Bolingbroke 
at once returned from exile to demand his rights, and 
landed with a small party in Yorkshire, declaring that he 
had come only to claim his father’s duchy. At the moment 
of his arrival, Richard happened to be busy in an attempt 
to restore the waning English influence in Ireland. As 
regent in his absence, although no danger had been 
anticipated, he had left behind his uncle Edmund of 
York, who had hitherto taken no share in the opposition 
to the king. Bolingbroke’s landing provoked general 
enthusiasm among all classes, for nobles as well as citizens 
had been enraged by Richard’s arbitrary government, and 
looked upon the returned exile as a deliverer. The Earl 
of Northumberland, many of the other northern nobles, 
and before long Edmund of York himself, came to his 
side. His popularity and hisimmense territorial influence, 
now that he was in possession of his father’s estates, 
induced him to enlarge his ambitions. Between him and 
the throne, besides Richard, who had no direct heirs, 
there were only the descendants of Lionel of Clarence, 
all so young as to be practically negligible. When at 
last Richard, who had been delayed by contrary winds at 
Dublin, arrived in England, it was only to find that the 
whole country was ranged against him and that Bolingbroke 
was demanding his abdication. Nothing was possible 
but a submission even more abject than that of 1386. 
He yielded himself up, and was taken as a prisoner to 
London. As soon as Parliament had assembled, Richard’s 
abdication was read to them, and, with the royal throne 
‘empty before them, they solemnly proceeded to the election 
of a successor. Henry Bolingbroke sat amongst them as 
Duke of Lancaster, and when he rose to claim the throne 
by right of descent as well as by right of conquest, Parlia- 
ment, surrounded by his armed retainers, duly installed 
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him in the vacant throne as Henry IV. The following 
year it was given out that Richard had died in prison, 
and, although no one but Henry and his friends knew the 
details, there is no doubt that he was murdered. 

Such were the first-fruits of the policy of enriching the 
royal princes. A bad king had been replaced by one who 
gave no promise of being a great deal better. With this 
Lancastrian triumph the Wars of the Roses may fairly 
be said to have begun, for what had been won by violence 
and usurpation, backed by the subservience of Parliament, 
could as easily be lost. Mistakes in government, heavy 
taxation, and a few personal quarrels would throw Henry’s 
powerful supporters into the arms of his rivals, the des- 
cendants of Clarence and York, who would soon be ready 
to turn Lancastrian mistakes to account. 


The Decliné of Parliament.—For the time, indeed, 
the accession of Henry IV had the effect of raising Parlia- 
ment to a position of greater influence than ever. Unlike 
the fall of Edward II, which was due to that king’s in- 
capacity to perform his duties, the deposition of Richard 
had every appearance of being a popular and constitutional 
revolution in protest against his despotic intentions. 
Henry Bolingbroke, like his father before him, whatever 
his real ambitions, had always posed as the leader of 
popular and parliamentary opposition to the absolute 
power of the king, and could hardly claim to rule the 
country otherwise than through Parliament. Moreover, 
since Parliament had elected him, they might at least 
claim to control him, and as the difficulties that harassed 
him all through his reign left him in constant need of 
money, they had every chance of making their control a 
real thing. Though he owned the vast Lancastrian lands 
and was lord of many earldoms, his revenue, unless supple- 
mented by grants from Parliament, was never sufficient 
to meet his expenses, partly owing to his perpetual wars 
and to the great expense of keeping a permanent garrison 
in Calais. As long as he required supplies from Parliament, 
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he was obliged to listen to their grievances, to accept the 
advice of a council nominated by them, and to allow them 
to supervise his expenditure by annually auditing his 
accounts. But in spite of this momentary increase of 
parliamentary influence, the family rivalry between York 
and Lancaster and the continued wars which it entailed 
very greatly interfered in the long run with this form of 
constitutional progress. After the reign of Henry IV, 
Parliament was less frequently summoned, and when it 
did assemble, its proceedings became more and more a 
matter of form, for it was generally overawed by the large 
armed forces which the kings, whether Yorkist or Lan- 
castrian, were obliged to maintain. Thus, for a time, the 
government of England tended more and more to become 
a military despotism. It was not until the Tudor period 
that there was again established a strong government, 
carried on, like that of Edward I, upon constitutional 
lines, and that Parliament began gradually to wield once 
more any real control over the nation’s affairs. 
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court. 1449, The war renewed. 
1418. Siege of Fouen: naa 1453. All France lost but Calais. 


enry IV’s Difficulties—From the first Henry 
Bolingbroke had to defend what he had won against a 
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series of conspiracies and revolts, and his reign was a 
continual struggle against almost overwhelming difficulties. 
Besides keeping a constantly watchful eye upon events in 
France, he had always to be ready to meet invasions from 
Scotland, whose kings were ever hostile. In Wales a 
chieftain of the race of Llewellyn, by name Owen Glen- 
dower, was stirring up a national movement in favour of 
independence, with himself as Prince, and for the time 
defied all English attempts at repression. The most 
powerful of Henry’s supporters, the Percy family, including 
the Earl of Northumberland and his son Harry Hotspur, 
who had hitherto done good service for him against the 
Scots, were wavering in their allegiance to the Lancastrian 
cause. They had won a great battle to the south of Berwick 
at Homildon against the invaders from over the border, 
and, claiming that Henry owed them large sums of money 
for their services, they refused to hand over the important 
prisoners that they had taken until the debt had been 
paid. When the king demanded that these should be 
surrendered, the Percies made up their minds to join his 
opponents. Moreover, behind all these enemies were the 
descendants of Lionel of Clarence, awaiting their oppor- 
tunity to assert their claims to the throne. For the moment 
the most dangerous of these was Sir Edmund Mortimer, who 
had married the daughter of Owen Glendower (see table 
on page 143). PAL » 


Henry and the Church.—With all these enemies likely 
to take the field against him at once, Henry took good 
care to win the support of the great churchmen by allowing 
them to carry through Parliament a statute legalizing the 
use of fire and stake in crushing their enemies the Lollards— 
a party of religious reformers who were seeking to obtain 
a hearing for the doctrines of Wyclif. This statute, known 
as ‘‘ De Heretico Comburendo,” and the cruel persecution 
which followed it, secured the alliance of Church and 
Crown, and for the time put an end to the public preaching 
of the new doctrines, but it caused fierce resentment 
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against the king amongst great masses of the people, and 
did not succeed in eradicating a general feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, with the Church. 


ite atte of Siew ebicy ——In 1403 a formidable 
league was formed between the Percies, Owen Glendower, 
Mortimer, and the Scots to overthrow Henry and to replace 
him on the throne by the young Earl of March, the great- 
grandson of Lionel of Clarence. Henry resolved to crush 
the rebellion before the northerners could unite their 
forces with the Welsh. He intercepted Harry Hotspur 
near Shrewsbury and saved his cause by a victory after 
an obstinate battle. Hotspur himself was slain, and many 
of his supporters were taken prisoner. This success was a 
great blow to the conspiracy, but Glendower and Mortimer 
remained unconquered, and with assistance from France 
remained in arms. The tide, however, had turned in favour 
of Henry. In 1406 the King of Scotland was luckily 
captured at sea on his way to France and for nineteen 
years remained a prisoner at Windsor, his captivity there 
being a hostage for the good behaviour of his people. In 
England and Wales, though Northumberland was twice 
defeated and Glendower was driven into his native 
mountains, the rebellion smouldered on almost to the end 
of oe teem: be Ak 


Renewal of the Hundred Years’ War.—With the 
idea of distracting attention from this unsatisfactory state 
of affairs and of keeping the dangerous nobles occupied 
in wars abroad, Henry, being now more firmly seated upon 
the throne, resolved to abandon the purely defensive 
attitude which had been maintained in France since the 
death of Edward III, and to replace it by one of aggression. 
For this change of policy, apart from any good effect that 
it might have in healing the discord in England, there was 
no lack of excuse, and at least some chance of success. 
During the last thirty years French sea-raiders had from 
time to time inflicted much damage on the English coast, 
and had constantly sent help both to Scots and Welsh, 

K 
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Moreover, the condition of France was even less satisfactory 
than that of England. Not only was King Charles VI an 
imbecile, but, like England, the country was divided by 
the faction fights of parties of great nobles, led by John, 
Duke of Burgundy, the king’s uncle, and the Count of 
Armagnac, one of the greatest of the feudal princes of the 
south. The bitter warfare in which these quarrels had 
embroiled the whole country seemed to be cleaving France 
in twain, and threatened to reduce it to such a condition 
of anarchy that it would fall an easy prey to the first 
determined invader. Henry’s support was sought by both 
factions, and in 1411 he dispatched an expedition to 
support the Duke of Burgundy, hoping that he might be 
granted as a reward some of the lost districts of Aquitaine. 
This force, though small, was sufficient to turn the scale 
between the combatants, and marched almost unopposed 
right across France to Bordeaux. Little else was done as 
long as Henry IV lived, but the ease with which this march 
was accomplished revealed to the English the condition 
of utter helplessness to which France had sunk. Two 
years later Henry died, broken by the troubles of his 
reign, and was succeeded by his son Henry V, to whom 
he bequeathed his task of establishing the right of the 
Lancastrian family to the crown. It is not to be wondered 
at that the young and vigorous king who now mounted 
the throne should immediately seek refuge from his 
difficulties at home in hurling the whole strength of the 
nation into war across the Channel, for nothing serves so 
well to soothe internal strife as a glorious and successful 
foreign war. Thus, for a few years, the strife of parties 
at home gave place to an open renewal of the Hundred 
Years’ War. e ais 
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Character of Henry V.—Even at the beginning of 
his reign, King Henry V enjoyed a position much stronger 
than that of his father. In the first place he was personally 
far more popular with all classes than his father had ever 
been as king, and the sobriety and orderliness of his life, 
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the gravity and courtesy of his demeanour, and his genuine 
piety won many supporters to the Lancastrian cause. 
He was tall and strong, and besides excelling in sports 
and warlike exercises he had already had considerable 
experience in war. He had fought hard at Shrewsbury 
as a boy of fifteen, and had taken part in many subsequent 
campaigns both in England and in France. Moreover, no 
one could reproach him with being a mere usurper who 
held his crown only by the permission of Parliament. He 
felt his position so secure that one of his first acts as king 
was to release from prison the Earl of March, who had 
been kept in confinement by Henry IV since 1403. Never- 
theless, he found it prudent to maintain his alliance with 
the Church and to continue the work of extinguishing 
the Lollards. One of the most prominent of their leaders, 
Sir John Oldcastle, an old soldier and a friend of the king, 
was arrested in 1414 on the charge of heresy, and though 
he escaped from the Tower he was subsequently caught 


and hanged. 
a te: 

Henry claims the Frerich Crown.—Before long all 
considerations were put aside but that of the attack 
upon France. By 1415 Henry was ready for a great 
invasion. All that was needed was some sort of justification 
for declaring open war. This was found in reviving 
Edward III’s claim to the French throne, and he boldly 
demanded of the French that they should recognize him 
as their king and should straightway hand over to him 
all lands that had at any time been English. These demands 
were even more preposterous than those of Edward III, 
for even if the English kings had ever had any sound 
claim to the throne of France, not only had it been definitely 
given up at the Treaty of Bretigni, but also the legal heir 
to it now was not Henry V, but the Ear] of March. It is 
not easy for us to understand how an honest and right- 
minded man, such as Henry undoubtedly was, could have 
committed himself to an act of aggression so scandalous. 
His excuses lay in the constant attacks which the French 
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had directed against the Lancastrian throne and in his 
own firm belief that he was divinely appointed to restore 
order in France as well as in England. The fact, however, 
remains that the renewal of the great war was a wanton 
act of aggression on the part of a nation tempted by the 
helplessness of an opponent. For the moment it soothed, 
as if by a charm, the savage animosities which had divided 
the ranks of the English nobles, and won all parties to 
the Lancastrian side. Attracted by the lust of foreign 
conquest, they and their men-at-arms eagerly supported 
Henry in his schemes. But though for the time the power 
of the Crown was thus strengthened, in the long run the 
renewal of the war proved a great disaster. The old war 
spirit, which a prudent king would have sought to soothe, 
eventually became too strong to be held in check, and in 
the end, as we shall see, when the English armies were 
driven from France, the return to England of hosts of 
impoverished soldiers, who placed themselves at the 
disposal of the rival claimants for the throne, was fatal 
to good see ate peace. 
Gra & ek 

The Campaign of 1415.—From the first Henry V 
covered himself with glory. His demands were indignantly 
refused by the French, who replied to them by denying 
his right even to the throne of England. He immediately 
assembled at Southampton a well-equipped army of 
10,000 men, amongst whom it is instructive to find many 
leaders who had been his father’s most bitter enemies, 
and in the summer of 1415 he landed in Normandy, close 
to the mouth of the Seine, on the spot where the city of 
Havre was subsequently built. After a siege of five weeks 
Harfleur was captured, but Henry’s forces, never too 
strong for the purpose, were greatly weakened by sickness, 
and he did not dare to penetrate far into France. Instead 
of returning ingloriously to England he determined to 
defy the Dauphin, King Charles VI’s eldest son, who was 
leading his father’s troops, and to insult him by marching 
tight across Normandy, parallel to the coast, to Calais. 
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For this daring enterprise he mounted his whole army on 
horses taken from the country-side, but on reaching the 
Somme, after six days of hurried marching, he found that 
all the bridges had been destroyed and that the ford by 
which Edward III had crossed in 1346 was strongly 
guarded. Before he could find a crossing, he had to take 
his weary and half-starved army far up the river, only to 
find, after he had crossed, that the French were posted in 
force near the village of Agincourt across the road to 
Calais. With only a handful of exhausted men with whom 
to fight his way through a well-equipped army at least 
five times as strong, he could scarcely dare to attack, 
while a retreat would mean the scattering of his army in 
the heart of a hostile country. With the peril his courage 
rose. The only alternative being that of unconditional 
surrender, he resolved to hold his ground, relying upon 
the bad generalship of the French to save him. He carefully 
chose a position between two woods so that his tiny force, 
drawn up in a line four-deep, just filled the space between 
them. In front there was a newly ploughed field made 
sodden by recent rain, and the protection which this 
afforded against the French cavalry he supplemented by 
directing that each man should provide himself with a 
sharp-pointed stake to be placed in front of him. With 
their flanks and front thus covered, they awaited the 
coming onslaught. Once more, as at Crécy and at Poitiers, 
the French neglected every precaution. They might with 
the greatest ease have enveloped and surrounded the 
whole English force, but instead, in fiery contempt of the 
thin line before them, the knights and men-at-arms, most 
of them dismounted for fear of the effect of the English 
archery upon their horses, left the crossbowmen behind 
them and plunged in three dense masses straight at the 
English. On the narrow front their superiority in numbers 
gave them no advantage...TLhe weight of their armour 
made them sink up to their knees in the sticky mud, and 
as one by one they struggled up to the fence of stakes, 
they were shot down by the archers. When the French 
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charge came to a standstill, the whole of the English, 
emptying their quivers at short range into the disordered 
mass, dashed upon the French with swords and axes. 
The archers, being unarmoured, could move lightly over 
the plough-land, and the fury of their charge drove the 
first line of their assailants in confusion upon the second. 
Many of the heavily armoured knights and men-at-arms 
literally stuck fast in the mud, and, unable to fly, were 
butchered where they stood. Before long all who could 
get away were in disorderly flight, for the third line, which 
alone should have been enough, if well led, to overwhelm 
the exhausted English, fled in disgraceful panic, without 
having been in action at all. It is said that 10,000 French, 
including a hundred princes and great lords, were left 
dead upon the field, a number considerably larger than the 
whole muster of the English army. 

This miraculous victory, just as it was won against 
even greater odds, was a triumph even more complete 
than those of Crécy or Poitiers, but its immediate results 
were small. Though they had lost less than two hundred 
men, the English were too exhausted for pursuit, and made 
their way through Calais to England. Not a single castle 
had been captured and not a foot of land except the town 
of Harfleur had been added to the English possessions. 
Henry, however, had so far attained his object. He had 
covered himself with such glory that all England was at 
his feet, and he had dealt the French such a blow that the 
conquest of the north of France would now, he hoped, be 
easy. He found no difficulty in raising an army far more 
numerous than before, and the ransoms by which his noble 
captives purchased their freedom provided him with the 
resources for resuming his attack upon a much larger 
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Treaty of Troyes.—In 1417 he again sailed to France, 
this time with 25,000 men, and devoted himself to the 
serious business of conquering France. His plan was to 
reduce one by one the towns and fortresses of Normandy, 
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The French made no attempt either to meet him in the 
field or to relieve the besieged towns, and at the end of a 
year the whole duchy, save Rouen the capital, was in 
English hands. After a siege of six months, during which 
half the population perished of famine, Rouen also gave 
way, though its capture cost the English far more than the 
fight at Agincourt. Even after these successes Henry was 
still far from being the conqueror of France, but in 1419 
occurred an event which changed for the time the whole 
face of the war. Hitherto the invasions had caused many 
of the French nobles to forget their quarrels with one another 
and to unite in resistance to the foreigner, and though 
Henry had entered France as the ally of the Burgundian 
party against the followers of the Armagnacs, the fall of 
Rouen seriously alarmed his allies, who did not wish the 
whole of France to come under his power. In 1419, there- 
fore, John of Burgundy proposed a reconciliation between 
himself, the Dauphin, and the Armagnacs, as a preliminary 
to united action against Henry. The leaders met in 
conference at Montereau, but the Duke of Burgundy was 
deliberately assassinated by the treacherous Armagnacs 
in the presence and with the consent of the Dauphin. 
This crime dispelled all hope of uniting France. It not 
only threw the Burgundians once more into the hands 
of the English, but also caused such a revulsion of feeling 
all over the north of France that Paris itself and many 
other important towns declared against the Dauphin and 
his bloodthirsty supporters. Moreover, the Dauphin’s 
mother, Isabella, the wife of the mad King Charles, was 
at enmity with her son, and in 1420 there was concluded 
at Troyes a treaty between Henry, Isabella, and Philip, 
the new Duke of Burgundy, in which Henry was recognized 
by them to be the regent and governor of France while 
King Charles lived, and his successor when he died. Henry 
was also to receive in marriage Isabella’s daughter. After 
taking formal possession of Paris, Henry returned in. 
triumph with his wife to England, where his unparalleled 
success, which apparently gave him a position such as no 
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previous king had reached, blinded the nation to its 
hollowness, to the waste of life and money by which it 
had been attained, and to the fact that it rested entirely 
upon the alliance with the Burgundian party. The English 
forgot that, whatever rights the treaty might seem to 
give him, France was still in the main unconquered. The 
maintenance of his position would require still greater out- 
pouring of blood and treasure, and once all France were 
reunited ai him, it could barely be maintained at all 
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succession, the Dauphin’s protests had been ignored, and 
for the moment he could do nothing against the combination 
of his enemies. He retired south of the Loire, leaving the 
whole of the north, save some scattered fortresses, to the 
English. In 1421, however, with the help of some Scottish 
knights and archers, he inflicted a complete defeat upon a 
small English force at Beaugé, and Henry was compelled 
to return to repair the disaster. He set to work to drive 
the Dauphin’s adherents from their remaining strongholds 
in the north, but during the siege of Meaux, which lasted 
all through the winter of 1421-1422, the constant exposure 
and hardship to which he was subjected undermined his 
health. In August, 1422, he died near Paris at the early 
age of thirty-five, at the height of his power, but with 
his schemes of conquest still far from completion. The 
brilliance of his reign gives it a prominent position in the 
midst of a somewhat sordid period of history, and he 
seemed to men of his own time to be the greatest figure in 
Christendom. His ability and sincerity, together with his 
military feats, had united all classes in England in making 
stupendous efforts in support of his ambitious policy. On 
the other hand, his renewed onslaught upon France was 
quite indefensible on the grounds of justice, and in the 
long run, besides bringing upon France a continuance of its 
miseries, it eventually resulted in the renewal of civil war 
in England and the overthrow of the Lancastrian House. 
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—~ The “Naas of ‘Bourges.’’—He left one son, less than 
a year old, who succeeded him as Henry VI, and as the 
old King Charles VI died a few weeks later, the child was 
proclaimed King of France as well as of England, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Troyes. 
During the long minority, the royal power was put into 
the hands of the council of the nobles, of whom the two 
most prominent were the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, 
the younger brothers of Henry V. Bedford, who was 
appointed to take charge of the war, proved himself an 
able and energetic soldier, and threw himself vigorously 
into the task of consolidating and increasing his nephew’s 
dominions. For five years all went well. The alliance 
with the nobles of the Burgundian party was renewed, 
and the Dauphin, who now took the title of Charles VII, 
although he had not been crowned, was quite incapable of 
resisting further aggression. He was a lazy and unenter- 
prising young man and seemed now to be quite content 
with his unsatisfactory position. His enemies called him 
in derision, the “ King of Bourges,”’ a town which for the 
time he had made his residence. In 1428 Bedford deter- 
mined to undertake the conquest of the south bank of 
the Loire, which had hitherto been the limit of the English 
advance. As a preliminary he began the siege of the 
important town of Orleans, which commanded one of the 
few bridges spanning the river. The capture of this 
natural gate to the centre and south of France might well 
have been a final blow to the remaining influence of the 
“ King of Bourges,” and he seemed little disposed to make 
any effort to relieve it. Yet it needed but a leader, who 
by some bold stroke would appeal to the patriotism of 
France, to shatter the English power to its foundations. 

~ Joan of Arc.—Before long such a leader appeared. 
In 1429 there came to the Court of King Charles a simple 
peasant girl named Joan of Arc. Still hardly more than 
a child, she had for years brooded over the evils which 
the endless wars had brought upon her country. As she 
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tended her father’s sheep in the fields of Domremi, in the 
eastern extremity of the French kingdom, far away from 
the principal scenes of the war, she had dreamed dreams 
and seen visions which she believed to have been sent to 
her by God Himself. In these, as she thought, she com- 
municated with saints and angels, who bade her go to the 
king and undertake the salvation of France. To her 
friends and to herself such a mission at first seemed no 
less ridiculous than it would to us, but though for long 
she struggled to ignore the “voices” of her spiritual 
visitors, in the end she was constrained by them to obey. 
She persuaded the commander of a neighbouring garrison 
to grant her an escort of soldiers for her long and dangerous 
journey across France, and eventually came into the king’s 
presence. She told him that she had been sent by God to 


. lead his forces to the relief of Orleans and to conduct him 


to Rheims, where alone French kings could lawfully be 
crowned. The king at first had little belief in her promises, 
but his desperate position made him ready to clutch at 
any chance of recovery. 

Her public appearance was marked by a great burst of 
enthusiasm, for the superstitious soldiers at once regarded 
her as the “‘ Maid of God,” and took new heart from her 
presence in their midst. The king gave orders that they 
should follow where she led, and, clad in knightly armour, 
with a white banner before her, she now rode at their 
head to the relief of Orleans. The English weakness at 
once became apparent. The besieging force was so small 
that a single vigorous sally of the defenders, without help 
from outside, must have driven the English from their 
lines, but here as elsewhere the French had been so utterly 
cowed by the long series of defeats that they dared not 
make the attempt, for two Englishmen, they said, could 
always drive five Frenchmen before them. The arrival of 
the Maid changed everything. Confident that her presence 
would give them the victory, her troops brushed aside 
the scanty forces of the English. With convoys of food 
she entered the town, and her enthusiasm quickly inspired 
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the defenders to hurl themselves desperately upon the 
siege-works. Before their overwhelming numbers the 
English withdrew to the north, finally abandoning their 
attempt to push their ponaneste beyond the Loire. 


—The Frencth Necuvoe .—A few weeks later the con- 
fidence of the French in themselves and their country was 
completely restored by the victory of Patay, in which 
the English were utterly defeated and destroyed. These 
successes, and the rapid movements by which the Maid 
followed them up, opened the road to Rheims, and within 
five months of her first appearance at the royal court she 
had led Charles to his coronation. Declaring that since 
Orleans had been relieved and the Dauphin crowned her 
mission was accomplished, she now begged leave to return 
to her father’s humble home. Her presence with the army, 
however, was too valuable to be lost, and she was urged 
to lead it upon Paris. This she consented to do, but 
though she headed a series of furious assaults upon its 
walls, she was wounded and was forced to withdraw. 
Elsewhere, however, her success was still unbroken. She 
. recovered the strongholds of the north one after another 
for King Charles, until, in 1430, she was unhorsed in a 
skirmish, and fell a captive to the Duke of Burgundy. 
By him she was sold to Bedford for 10,000 crowns. For a 
year she was kept in prison at Rouen, for her captors 
could not decide what should be done with her. The great 
deeds that she had performed persuaded all men that 
there was something supernatural about her, and to their 
minds the only question was whether to regard her as a 
saint or as a witch—whether her “ voices ”’ were of God or 
the devil. A tribunal of northern French clergy, specially 
formed to decide this delicate question, since they could 
hardly admit that God would fight against their English 
allies, declared her a witch, inspired by Satan, and handed 
her over to Bedford for suitable punishment. She was 
burnt alive in the market-place at Rouen. 


—The English. Coiliees .—Her work did not die with 
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her, for her nobly patriotic example, and above all her 
martyrdom, served to inspire and unite the whole French 
nation to drive the English from the land. Even the 
Burgundian party were made to feel that they were 
traitors in league with the national enemy. It was in vain 

- that Bedford brought over Henry VI and had him crowned 
in Paris, fr hardly a Frenchman attended the ceremony. 
Duke Philip of Burgundy had long been tiring of the war, 
from which he had little to gain, and it needed all Bedford’s 
tact to keep him in arms. In 1435, considering that he 
had sufficiently avenged his father’s death, he made his 
peace with Charles VII, formally renouncing his alliance 
with England. At the same time liberal offers were made 
to the English. They were to receive wide lands in northern 
France if they would renounce the claim to the throne, 
but these offers were indignantly rejected, and the war 
dragged on. England was drained of men and money 
for new efforts to recover what had been lost. The nation, 
too proud to admit defeat, seemed resolved to commit itself 
to perpetual war, regardless of losses. Truces that were 
made from time to time were looked upon merely as 
breathing-spaces or as proofs of treachery in those that 
negotiated them. Yet with the defection of the Bur- 
gundians the last foundations of the English power had 
been cut away, and the invaders, reduced to a mere handful 
and faced by a nation in arms, in vain attempted to 
postpone the collapse. Bedford, who had struggled so 
hard in his nephew’s cause, died in 1435, and as soon as 
his firm hand was removed the war died down into mere 
massacre and brigandage. Paris was lost the following 
year, and by 1442, when Henry VI came of age, scarcely 
a foot of land, save a portion of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
owned the English sovereignty. 

2A 3 : . 

—thatacterto Henry VI.—During the last few years 
of the great struggle Henry VI had grown to manhood, 
and after 1442 he did his utmost to put an end to the 
lavish expenditure of blood and treasure which the war 
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made necessary. The king was an intelligent, devout, and 
well-read young man, much more deeply interested in the 
education of his people than in the vigorous prosecution 
of a distasteful war. The money that the nation thought 
should have been applied to equipping armies and fleets 
he preferred to expend with more real foresight upon the 
great colleges which he was building at Eton and Cambridge, 
and which still revere him as their founder. It was his 
own and his country’s misfortune that he should have 
taken over the control of the country just at the time 
when, more than ever, a strong and vigorous leader was 
required. His two most prominent characteristics, humility 
and mercifulness, which might have made him an excellent 
ruler in quiet times, altogether unfitted him to cope with 
the difficult situation in which he was placed, and his 
worst fault was that he relied upon the advice of men 
who were neither trusted nor respected by the nation. 
He was unable either to unite the rival factions in England 
as his father had done in vigorous activity abroad, or to 
take the nation with him in his efforts for peace. Thus, 
from 1442 until 1453, in spite of all that he could do, the 
struggle abroad continued, though without success, and 
after that, until his deposition in 1461, it gave way only 
to savage and murderous civil war at home. 

3 (22 > - 

a 

The Close of = War.—In 1444, one of Henry’s 
principal advisers, William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
acting in his master’s name, met the King of France at 
Tours, and negotiated a two years’ truce, which it was 
hoped would ripen into a permanent peace. It was agreed 
that the English should retain possession of Normandy 
and of the lands around Bordeaux, but that they should 
give up the fortresses which they still held in Maine. 
Henry was to receive in marriage Margaret of Anjou, a 
member of a junior branch of the French royal family. 
Suffolk earned the contempt and hatred of the nation 
for having, as everyone believed, wilfully betrayed his 
master’s cause in surrendering the fortresses of Maine ; 
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but the treaty was considered by the peace party, that is 
to say, the king and his advisers, as a triumph for their 
policy. Suffolk was so sure that the peace would continue 
that he neglected all precautions to safeguard what still 
remained in English hands, and in 1449, when the French, 
tempted by the defencelessness of Normandy, renewed the 
war, everything fell before them. Rouen opened its gates, 
and a small force hastily despatched to relieve Caen was 
easily defeated. By the end of 1453, excepting in the 
Channel Islands, which are still left as a relic of our Norman 
possessions, and in Calais, not a single English soldier 
remained in France. Even Aquitaine, parts of which had 
been in English hands for three centuries, had had to be 
abandoned. Such was the result of the wanton policy 
of aggression upon which Henry V had so eagerly embarked 
in 1415. Inits purpose of uniting England it had succeeded 
for the moment, but we have yet, to count the full cost. Li 
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Unpopularity of Henry VI.’s_ Policy.—Meanwhile, 
although the Treaty of Tours had failed to put an end to 
the disasters of the war, it had one result of considerable 
importance. The gentle Henry found himself yoked with 
a woman of indomitable will and courage, who almost 
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immediately after her marriage set herself to assume com- 
plete control over her husband’s policy. Steadfast in 
adversity, implacable and vindictive in the hour of triumph, 
she was to play a man’s part in the history of the next 
twenty years. Together with Suffolk she was held especi- 
ally responsible not only for the unpopular policy of peace 
with France, but also for the disasters which occurred 
when the war was recommenced in 1449. The news of the 
loss of Rouen provoked a general outcry against them, 
and serious rioting broke out in many parts of the country. 
In 1450 Parliament definitely charged Suffolk with having 
taken bribes from the King of France, and demanded that 
he should suffer for his crimes. To save his trusted 
minister’s life, King Henry consented to remove him from 
his office, and bade him leave the country until the trouble 
should blow over. On his way to Calais the hated favourite 
was taken from the ship in which he was crossing and was 


~——murdered_at sea after a mock trial. 


A © e 

ade’s Rebellion.—Suffolk’s death, however, did 
ee to allay the discontent, for his friends, backed by 
the influence.of the queen, still had the king’s ear. The 
~~~—-following..month the rioting came to a head in a great 
insurrection known as Jack~@ade’s_rebellion. Cade, an 

. old soldier who had served in France, led the men of Kent 
and Sussex to London to demand the removal of all the 

_ king’s false advisers, and the establishment of a strong 
' government*which would repair the disasters of the war. 
The rioters, who were by no means a. mere mob of peasants 
like those of 1381, at first had some measure of success. 
Defeating a royal force that was sent against them, they 
made their way into London, and before they were dispersed 
they managed to seize and behead three of the king’s 
ministers. Cade himself was hunted down and slain in 
Sussex, and with his death the insurrection came to an 


end. _- AQ} 
Richard of York.—In 1451, at the tidings of the loss 
of Aquitaine, the popular demand for a change of ministers 
L 
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was renewed. This time the cause of the discontented 
was taken up by no rough soldier like Cade, but by Richard, 
Duke of York, a prince whose rank and wealth made him 
a formidable opponent of the Government. As being 
doubly descended from Edward III, both through his 
mother, the great-granddaughter of Lionel of Clarence 
and the heiress of the Mortimers of the reign of Henry IV, 
and through his father, who was the son of Edmund of 
York, Richard could, if he desired, make out a claim to 
the throne at least as good as that of Henry VI. More- 
over he was an experienced soldier, who had played a 
valiant part in the defence of Normandy under Bedford, 
and as regent after his death, and he had won great popu- 
larity among all classes of the nation by denouncing the 
Treaty of Tours and the marriage of Henry and Margaret. 
Withdrawing from France in 1445, he had since been em- 
ployed as governor of the English possessions in Ireland, 
and thus had escaped any responsibility for the rising 
of 1449. He now came to London with the wholly 
patriotic intention of ridding Henry of his incapable 
advisers and of helping him to rule with greater vigour. 
Henry and Margaret being as yet childless, York was 
generally recognized as Henry’s probable successor, but 
there were no signs that he entertained any disloyal designs 
upon the throne, or that it was his desire to plunge the 
country into civil war. The queen, however, distrusted 
and disliked him, and used her influence with Henry to 
thwart him and to keep her friends in power. Until 1453 
York put up with the failure of his plans, and remained 
content with the prospect of a peaceful succession to the 
throne, but in that year Henry, who had always been sub- 
ject to fits of profound and apathetic melancholy, alto- 
gether lost his reason, and became incapable of the least 
attention to business. Parliament unanimously called upon 
York to act as regent, and when he took office and replaced 
all the king’s advisers by men of his own choice the whole 
dispute seemed settled. York, however, was allowed 
little time in which to show what skill he had as a governor. 
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In 1455 the king suddenly recovered from his malady. 
At once, at Margaret’s suggestion, he dismissed the regent 
from his council and restored his former ministers. In 
the meantime the birth of a son to Margaret had robbed 
York of the prospect of a peaceful succession to the throne, 
and the whole aspect of affairs had thus been changed. 
York seems now to have decided that it was impossible 
to free the king from those who gave him bad advice 
except by an appeal to force. 
ft A OD 

Civil War.—This decision meant the renewal of the 
civil war, suspended since the death of Henry IV, between 
the rival branches of the royal family. York’s wealth, 
and the extent of his estates, enabled him to raise and equip 
a considerable armed force, and he was supported, just 
as Henry IV had been in his attack upon Richard II, 
by a number of the greater nobles, who joined him with 
their retainers. Conspicuous among these were the two 
Nevilles, father and son, the Earls of Salisbury and War- 
wick, the latter of whom was afterwards known as “ The 
Kingmaker.” At first the nation as a whole, especially 
in the Midlands and south-east, were strongly on the side 
of York in his attempt to establish good government for 
the country, but as time went on, and when it became 
apparent that now, as in previous wars, many of the com- 
batants were fighting more to satisfy personal ambitions 
and to pay off old scores than to secure the welfare of the 
country, the mass of the population took less and less 
interest in the progress of the struggle. Thus the war, 
brutal as it was, took an appearance altogether different 
from that presented by the similar faction fights which 
raged in France and elsewhere on the continent. The 
mischief of it fell mainly upon those that made it, the 
feudal lords and their retainers. The trading and agri- 
cultural classes for the most part stood wholly aloof from 
it, and went about their ordinary business with surprisingly 
little disturbance. Towns opened their gates indifferently 
to either party, and Parliament showed itself quite ready 
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to sapport whichever of the rivals was for the moment 
victorious, being indeed powerless to withstand either. 


Seve ae ‘Maintenance Yet there was no lack of 
fighting material, for the cessation of the war abroad had 
set free many thousands of professional soldiers, ready to 
enlist under anyone who offered them regular pay and 
protection of the sort known as “ Livery and Muinten- 
ance.” This last was the custom by which those who 
wore the “livery” or uniform of a lord were bound to 
fight for him in all his quarrels: The lord in return under- 
took to “maintain” his liverymen—that is to say, to 
guarantee them against punishment for any crimes that 
they might commit, to coerce or bribe juries into acquitting 
them, or, if they were condemned, to rescue them before 
the sentence could be carried out. In the face of this 
organized defiance of the law, which undermined the whole 
system of royal justice, the local courts were powerless, 
and naturally every able-bodied ruffian who preferred to 
live by violence and robbery, rather than by honest means, 
hastened to place himself under the protection of some 
lord. Attempts were made from time to time to suppress 
this evil practice, but without avail until the reign of 
Henry VII. Meanwhile, to raise an army, no matter for 
what unlawful purpose, remained for the rich an easy 
matter. - Pe <r 


“Yorkist Sutcesses.—Between 1455 and 1461, besides 
lesser skirmishes, five battles were fought. At first there 
came a period of Yorkist success. The duke’s forces 
fell upon the royal army at St. Albans, and utterly defeated 
it, largely by the efforts of the Earl of Warwick. Henry 
himself was taken prisoner, and many of his friends were 
slain. Richard of York again assumed the regency, but 
though he wielded it for a year, there could be no true 
reconciliation between the parties after the fighting at 
St. Albans, for a dozen fresh blood-feuds had there been 
started, and the relatives of the victims cried aloud for 
vengeance. Moreover, Margaret saw clearly that her son 
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would never reign as long as York lived, and she strove 
might and main to destroy him. For a time her forces 
met with some success, and York was obliged to fly to 
Ireland to save his life. In 1460, however, Warwick, who 
had been appointed Captain of Calais, transferred the 
garrison under his orders there to England, and at North- 
ampton, for a second time, the Lancastrians were over- 
thrown and the king captured. Margaret escaped to 
Wales, but the greater part of her army was slain, and a 
Parliament which met soon after, though protesting their 
loyalty to Henry and refusing to hear of deposing him, 
for a third time declared York the regent, with the right 
of succession after Henry’s death. 
a ip~Ly 

Margaret’s: Revenge.—Those who arranged this com- 
promise, however, reckoned without Margaret. Furious 
that her son’s right to the succession should have been 
ignored, she had hastened from Wales to the North, where 
the Percies and the other border barons were for the most 
part staunch Lancastrians. With the forces that she 
raised from them, she dashed southwards through York- 
shire. At Wakefield the Duke of York and the Earl of 
Salisbury barred her march, but their army was utterly 
overthrown and butchered without quarter. Duke Richard 
himself was killed in the battle, and Salisbury, Warwick’s 
father, beheaded in cold blood the following day, together 
with many others, old and young. The story runs that 
by the orders of the vindictive Margaret, whose thirst for 
vengeance was not satisfied even by her enemy’s death, 
Duke Richard’s head, crowned in mockery with a paper 
crown, was taken in triumph to York, and there set up 
above the city gate as a warning to all who should conspire 
against the throne. Warwick himself and Richard’s eldest 
son were not present at the battle, and so escaped the 
massacre. The former had been left in charge of London, 
and the latter was at the head of an army in the West. 

With the death of Richard of York the war lost all 
semblance of a struggle for good government. Hence- 
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forward it was little more than a blood-feud carried on 
to avenge the massacres at Northampton and at Wake- 
field. Uppermost in Richard’s mind had always been an 
interest in the welfare and honour of the country, but his 
son Edward, who now succeeded to the leadership of the 
party, was an ambitious and selfish young man, and under 
him the war feces openly a struggle for the crown. 


—TEawaed T IV .—Margaret’s success at Wakefield opened 
to her the road to London, for Warwick had with him 
but a small force. With what troops he had, however, 
he came out to meet her, bringing poor Henry with him 
as evidence that he was acting in the king’s name. At 
St. Albans, the scene of his triumph six years before, he 
was now defeated, and Henry fell into the hands of his 
wife. Yorkist affairs now seemed at a low ebb. This 
battle was followed by another massacre of prisoners, and 
an immediate advance of Margaret’s forces upon London 
might have ended the contest, but she hesitated to give 
the order, for fear that her savage northern troopers, 
flushed with their double victory, might be tempted to 
sack the wealthy city and so attach its inhabitants more 
closely to the Yorkist cause. While she delayed, Edward, 
now Duke of York, arrived with his army from the West, 
and united it to Warwick’s beaten remnant. He now had 
himself proclaimed king by right of descent in place of 
Henry, who was declared deposed, as Richard II had been, 
on the ground that he was unfit to reign, but in this case 
it was not thought necessary to go through even the 
pretence of a eee eaky election. 


The Battle. of Towton.—Meanwhile Margaret, cecigine 
not to renew the advance, withdrew to the Midlands, where 
her forces scattered far and wide in search of plunder, 
and without delay Edward IV, together with Warwick 
‘and all that were left of the Yorkist lords, marched from 
London in pursuit. The final contest, which took place 
at Towton, was one of the fiercest and perhaps the greatest 
battle that has taken place on English soil, for by this time 
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both parties had collected the whole of their available 
resources. Fought with the utmost determination in a 
blinding snowstorm which almost hid the armies from one 
another, and altogether prevented manceuvring, it lasted 
from dawn till dusk, and ended with the utter rout of the 
Lancastrians. Henry with his wife and his son fled to 
Scotland, and for the next three years Margaret did her 
best to renew the struggle by means of raids southwards 
over the border. Her power, however, was broken, for 
few of her supporters had survived Towton, and those 
who remained had completely exhausted their resources. 
The despairing attempts that she was able to make were 
utterly crushed. The miserable Henry, falling once again 
into the hands of the Yorkists in 1464, was lodged safely 
in the Tower, and Margaret with her son took refuge in 
France, to await the chances that time would bring. 
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The Despotism of Edward IV.—For the next nine 
years Edward IV was king in fact as well as in name. 
After Towton he returned to London and was duly crowned. 
His younger brothers, George and Richard, were created 
Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. His triumph was now 
so complete that he found himself in a position such as 


_ English kings had rarely occupied, for scarcely ever before 
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had the Crown been so free from control. The chief reason 
for this was the ruin of the great baronial families, who 
were utterly impoverished by the expenses of the war, 
even where all the men of fighting age had not been 
slaughtered. Edward had won the crown by the sword, 
and there was no one who dared dispute his commands. 
He proceeded to rule not according to law and by the 
advice of Parliament, as his father had wished to do, but 
as an absolute despot. He seldom summoned Parliament, 
and when he did so, it was only to discuss affairs of little 
importance. Matters of taxation, justice, and administra- 
tion he took entirely into his own hands, thus almost 
completely freeing the Crown from the control that the 
nation had been struggling for centuries to secure. At 
the same time he was highly popular with the people, 
and especially with the merchants, always Yorkist in their 
sympathies, because at least he kept better order than 
his predecessors and because he drew so large an income 
from his vast estates, now increased by wholesale confisca- 
tions from the Lancastrian nobles, that he was able to 
avoid the exaction of heavy taxes from them. 
— Se { 

The Earl of Warwick.—His one difficulty lay in the 
commanding position of the Earl of Warwick. It was to 
the personal power and ability of “The Kingmaker ”’ 
that Edward owed his throne, and after Towton Warwick 
might well expect to be his young master’s principal 
adviser. Edward, however, was too masterful and obstinate 
a man to admit anyone’s authority over him. He came to 
the conclusion that Warwick’s power was a danger to the 
throne, and he resolved to deprive him of his influence 
at Court. After minor disagreements, a serious dispute 
arose over the question of the king’s marriage. Warwick 
urged a policy of peace with France, and proposed a union 
between Edward and some kinswoman of the French king, 
Louis XI. After allowing Warwick to take preliminary 
steps in this direction, Edward announced that he had 
already secretly married Elizabeth Woodville, the widow 
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of a slain Lancastrian leader. The lady was poor and her 
family insignificant, but her beauty had captivated the 
king, and he was glad to take the opportunity to put a 
public slight upon his presumptuous adviser. He then 
proceeded to reverse the whole of Warwick’s policy, and 
to ally himself with Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
the greatest enemy of Louis XI. Next he deprived 
Warwick’s friends of their public appointments and posts 
at Court, and showered these upon the new queen’s relatives. 
In his fury Warwick showed that even he could stoop to 
the treacherous double-dealing so characteristic of the age. 
He now entered into a conspiracy with George of Clarence, 
Edward’s worthless brother, to capture the king and to 
compel him to rule in accordance with their ideas. This 
plan, suddenly carried out in 1469, at first succeeded. 
The king fell into their hands, but the conspirators were 
able to obtain little support. The Yorkist nobles for the 
most part remained faithful to Edward, while the Lan- 
castrians demanded the restoration of Henry VI as the 
price of their aid, and oor this Warwick was not yet 
prepared. OD 
\ \ 

Warwickes Revolt.—Thus foiled, Warwick and Clarence 
escaped to France, to the Court of Louis XI. That wily 
king welcomed them with open arms. He looked with 
grave misgivings at the alliance between Edward IV and 
the Duke of Burgundy, and was ready to seize any chance 
to revive the civil war in England and so to prevent 
Charles the Bold from receiving help from that quarter. 
He arranged a meeting in France between Warwick and 
the veteran Margaret, who was still thirsting to avenge 
herself, and, bitter foes as they had previously been, he 
managed to effect a reconciliation between them. Though 
neither can have put much trust in the other, they made 
common cause in their hatred of Edward, and agreed to 
attempt a joint attack upon England, with help from 
Louis, for the purpose of restoring Henry VI. In 1470 
Warwick landed at Plymouth, and was joined by remnants 
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of the Lancastrian party. Edward was absent in the 
north, for the plans had been so secretly laid that the 
attack was utterly unforeseen. Unable to resist, he fled 
oversea to his ally, the Duke of Burgundy. Meanwhile, 
Warwick marched to London, and once more justified his 
title of “ Kingmaker”’ by releasing Henry VI from the 
Tower and restoring him to the throne. Henry, however, 
by this time had been driven by his misfortunes into 
permanent imbecility, and for a few months Warwick 
became king p all Rap name. 


ThEBAttls of of Barhet .—Farly in 1471 Edward returned 
with men and money borrowed from the Burgundians, 
and was joined immediately by his brother Clarence. 
It had been no part of Clarence’s plan to restore Henry VI. 
With a revolting treachery which these wars seem to have 
bred in those who took part in them, he had allied himself 
with Warwick against Edward in the frank expectation 
of replacing his brother on the throne, and now that he 
saw that he had nothing to gain, he had no comp unction 
in abandoning Warwick to his fate. At Barnet, some ten 
miles north of London, the rivals now came face to face, 
and Warwick was finally overthrown. The battle was 
fought in a mist so thick that two divisions of his army 
fell upon one another, and, before the mistake was dis- 
covered, the day was irretrievably lost. The Yorkist 
triumph was complete, for Warwick himself was found 
among the slain. 


The Battle of. iors ae .—On the very day of this 
disaster to the Lancastrian party, Margaret and her son 
landed at Portsmouth, bringing with them reinforcements 
from France. Although, with Warwick dead, her cause 
might well seem lost, Margaret rallied round her a con- 
siderable force from the south-west. As she fled towards 
Wales, Edward rapidly pursued her, and near Tewkesbury, 
penning her army up against the Severn in a position from 
which escape was impossible, he utterly annihilated it. 
Margaret’s son was slain upon the field together with almost 
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all that remained of the Lancastrian faction. She herself, 
after a life of bloodshed spent in a resolute struggle to 
establish the rights, first of her husband and then of her 
son, was captured at last. For five years she was kept a 
close prisoner, but after that she was sent home to France 
to die. SAN a aes 

oa RAR \ 

Henry VI Murdered.—Of the main branch of the 
Lancastrian royal line there remained only the aged 
Henry VI. After Barnet he had been thrown back into 
the Tower, but now on him also fell Edward’s vengeance. 
Childless and hopelessly insane, he could scarcely threaten 
danger, but directly after Edward’s arrival in London, he 
was ruthlessly murdered in his prison. Perhaps no deed 
was more characteristic of the spirit which these wars had 
invoked than the wanton slaying of this helpless and 
saintly old man. 


“Peace with France.—His enemies thus disposed of, 
Edward was left the uncontrolled master of the country 
for the remaining twelve years of his reign. His only 
difficulties were the behaviour of his brother Clarence, 
and the age-long war with France, which was still smoulder- 
ing on. Clarence, though forgiven for his treachery in 
1469, was subsequently detected in treasonable intrigues 
with the king’s enemies abroad. In 1478 he was cast 
into the Tower and there put to death. The war with 
France was finally concluded in 1475 by the Treaty of 
Pecquigny. In consideration of a large money payment, 
Edward abandoned the whole of the English claims except 
that upon Calais. ar 
- Yee 

Edward V.—With Edward’s death in 1483, however, 
the troubles of the House of York broke out afresh. His 
heir, a boy of twelve, succeeded him as Edward V, and it 
was soon apparent that during the minority the hideous 
strife would be renewed. In the first place the question 
of guardianship provoked a sharp contest between the 
late king’s younger brother, Duke Richard of Gloucester, 
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and Elizabeth the queen-mother. In contrast to the Duke 
of Clarence, Richard had shown himself an altogether 
faithful supporter of his brother Edward IV, and was 
known as a capable soldier and a wise administrator. 
When it was decided, in spite of Elizabeth’s protests, that 
he was to act as protector until his nephew was old enough 
to rule, the nation was not displeased, for there was every 
reason to believe that the better candidate had been chosen 
for the post. Moreover, it was undoubtedly wise that the 
affairs of the nation should be looked after during the 
minority by a man of experience and wisdom, for the 
time was critical. Twelve years had elapsed since Tewkes- 
bury, and during this time there had grown to fighting 
age a new generation of Lancastrians who were burning 
for a chance to renew the blood-feuds of the previous reigns. 
They had found a champion in Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, who, through his mother, was a great-great- 
grandson of John of Gaunt, and therefore of Lancastrian 
descent. His father, Edmund Tudor, long since dead, 
had been a Welsh noble, and he himself, the last hope of 
the Lancastrian cause, had been living in safe exile in 
Brittany. It needed only a division in the Yorkist ranks 
to turn the scale in his favour. 
Ee mA Q 4) 

The Murder of the Princes.—Richard’s appointment 
to the protectorship seems to have awakened in him a 
demon of ambition. He had no sooner taken over his 
new office than he determined to secure the throne itself, 
and, once started upon his career, he acted with extra- 
ordinary vigour, hesitating at nothing to effect his purpose. 
In June, 1483, he began by suddenly seizing the persons of 
all those about him who were likely to be faithful to 
Edward V and putting them to death. Parliament, awed 
by masses of soldiery drawn from his estates and concen- 
trated in London, was induced to declare his nephew 
deposed and, apparently without daring even to discuss 
the matter, received Richard as king. Early in July he 
was crowned at Westminster as Richard III with more 
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pomp than enthusiasm. Finally, a few weeks later, the 

deposed Edward V and his younger brother, both of whom 

had been lodged in the Tower for safety soon after their 

father’s death, mysteriously disappeared. Nothing was 

known at the time of their fate, but it is hardly to be 

doubted that they; were killed by order of their uncle. 
——s Yaw 


A Lancdstrian Reaction.—The murder of the princes, 
a fitting climax to the series of crimes which the century 
had witnessed, was fatal to Richard’s cause. Accustomed 
as they were to deeds of bloodshed, the nation recoiled in 
horror from an act so pitiless. Men who had fought under 
Richard at Barnet and at Tewkesbury, even those who 
had supported him in his usurpation of the throne, now 
forgot their devotion to the Yorkist cause, and were 
thrown into the arms of Henry of Richmond. Yet Richard 
took every precaution, and although the Yorkist party was 
now hopelessly divided he was able to maintain a con- 
siderable army in his pay. A first rising on Richmond’s 
behalf was easily suppressed and many of the leaders were 
taken and executed. Richmond himself sailed from France 
to take part in it, but storms delayed his landing. Hearing 
of his supporters’ failure, he prudently withdrew to make 
further preparations for a more vigorous attempt. 


The Battle of Bosworth —Meanwhile, Richard did 
his best to secure his position. Not trusting merely to 
violence or intrigue, he tried to win back populas favour 
by posing as the restorer of the ancient liberties of the 
‘nation. He summoned Parliament and proposed to them 
a series of most useful measures. Taxation was again to 
be peed under parliamentary control. Steps were to be 
taken to clear the high-roads of the hordes of discharged 
soldiers, who in time of peace lived as bandits or robbers. 
For the benefit of the growing English manufactures, 
taxes were to be levied on the import of articles which 
could be made in England. A sort of postal system, by 
means of relays of mounted messengers, was to be organized 
by which letters could be sent two hundred miles a day. 
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But these efforts, even if they indicated a genuine attempt 
to do his best for the country, had no influence upon public 
opinion. After eighteen months, Richmond, now at the 
head of a coalition of Lancastrians and Yorkists, assembled 
his supporters in France, and with some assistance from 
the French king set sail upon his second attempt. He 
landed at Milford Haven, where he was personally well 
known. From Wales he proceeded into the Midlands, his 
army growing as he marched, until, at Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire, it came face to face with that of his rival, 
who had advanced from London. In the battle which 
followed, it was once again treachery that decided the 
day, for more than one of Richard’s divisions turned against 
him. When all was clearly lost, he hewed his way into 
the thick of the fight, and fell overpowered by numbers. 
His crown, which was beaten from his helmet, was picked 
ue > and-piaced upon ee head of his conqueror. 
la 

Gre Last Yorkist Maemo __with Richard’s death 
we approach the end of the great faction wars in which 
the country had from time to time been plunged ever 
since the death of Edward III. It is true that two further 
Yorkist attempts were made to revive them, but both were 
crushed without serious difficulty. The leaders of the 
first pretended to be fighting in the cause of Edward of 
Clarence, the son of the duke who had been put to death 
in 1478, but the impostor to whom they gave that name 
was in reality one Lambert Simnel, a youth from Oxford, 
who, after the failure of the rising, was contemptuously 
given a post as scullery boy at Windsor. The second, 
led by an adventurer named Perkin Warbeck, was more 
formidable, for it was supported by friends of the House 
of York in Burgundy and Scotland. Warbeck gave out 
that he was the younger of the two sons of Edward IV 
who had so mysteriously vanished in 1483, and he persuaded 
many people honestly to believe in his pretensions. Risings 
in Cornwall and elsewhere on his behalf, however, were 
all repressed by 1499, and he himself ended his life on the 
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scaffold. The complete failure of these attempts to renew 
the strife was in truth evidence not only of the strength 
of Henry Tudor’s position, but of a profound transformation 
which had gradually been coming over English affairs and 
which was to make such wars for ever impossible. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE NEW MONARCHY 


2a 1485. Election of Henry VII. 1509. Accession of Henry VIII. 
1487. Star Chamber Court cre- 1513. Battle of the Spurs. 


ated. 1513, Battle of Flodden. 
1496. The Great Intercourse. 1520. Field of the Cloth of 
1501. Marriage of Prince Arthur. Gold. 
1503. Marriage of Princess Mar- 1525. Battle of Pavia. 

garet. 1527. Divorce question raised. 


1529. Fall of Wolsey. 


Beet atctisctint Progress.—The fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, in spite of the brutality which the almost ceaseless 
warfare encouraged, had been marked in England as well 
as abroad by a great intellectual awakening, the civilizing 
influences of the great renaissance of learning in Italy 
making themselves felt on every hand. The Edwardian 
ideals of knightly courtesy and chivalry had, it is true, 
yielded amongst the aristocracy to treacherous cruelty 
and undisguised self-seeking, but from the time when 
Chaucer painted his brilliant picture of fourteenth-century 
social life and Wyclif denounced the superstition and 
the worldliness of the Church, right through the horrors of 
the Hundred Years’ War and the struggle for the English 
throne, steady progress had been made in learning and 
knowledge of every sort. In the intervals between the 
wars the keenest interest had been shown by the kings in 
literary and artistic pursuits, not only by Henry VI, but 
by Edward IV and Richard III, and by many of the hard- 
fighting nobles themselves. Some of the latter had 
wandered as far as the universities of Italy in search of 
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education. By others many schools and new colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge had been founded. A sign of the 
times was the rapidly increasing demand for books, and 
as they could be multiplied only by the costly process of 
copying, men set themselves to devise some quicker 
method. Towards the end of his reign Edward IV became 
an eager patron of William Caxton, who had just established 
in London a printing press copied from those newly 
invented in Germany and the Netherlands, and who began 
to issue printed editions of all the available English 
literature, together with numberless translations from 
Latin and French. Nor was there any decline in English 
architecture, for the Perpendicular style had just reached 
its perfection. In this style, besides such noble buildings 
as Henry VI’s chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
numbers of stately parish churches all over the land, 
palatial residences such as Tattershall or Raglan were 
erected by the nobility, and these, though still capable of 
repelling an assault, were very different from the gloomy 
fortresses fashionable in the previous century. Moreover, 
although agriculture and sheep-farming still remained the 
industry of the great mass of the population, the manu- 
facture of cloth was beginning to employ a considerable 
number of people in the eastern counties, and there were 
signs of a great increase in the exchange of goods between 
one part of England and another, and between England 
and the Continent. Trade of this sort made especially 
rapid progress during the strong and orderly government 
of Edward IV, and ‘as a result there came into existence 
whole classes of people whose opportunities for culture 
and education were at least equal to those of the older 
nobility. Merchants whose vessels made trips to Iceland, 
Spain, or Russia soon became prosperous and substantial 
men, and their support, available for anyone who would 
keep the country at peace, the Tudor kings soon found 
to be as well worth having as that of the nobles. 
Thus Henry of Richmond on his accession found the 
nation as a whole not merely temporarily exhausted by 
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the war, but permanently disposed to settle down into the 

path of peaceful and civilized progress and ready, for the 

time at least, to leave the details of government in the 

hands of anyone who could put an end to civil strife and 

so give further opportunity for the acquisition of wealth 

and refinement. 
—— Character of Henry VII.—In a movement such as 
this—a movement which brings us to the brink of modern 
times—Henry VII was well fitted to take the lead. He was 
a man of considerable education and of simple tastes. 
An interested patron of literature and music, he also 
showed his love of fine architecture by his erection of the 
chapel at the east end of Westminster Abbey which still 
bears his name. In strong contrast to his predecessor he 
was altogether lacking in military ability or in heroic 
qualities of any nature—he was quite content at Bosworth 
to leave the command of his troops to others—and it was 
characteristic of the time that he should have been the first 
successful English king who was not a soldier. Suspicious 
and reserved by nature, he could never become popular, 
but the shrewd foresight of his policy and the zealous care 
with which he fostered the growing commerce of the 
country soon had their effect upon the progress of the 
nation and provided solid foundations for the brilliant 
position which England was to occupy under his successors. 
In a word, he was a king after a new model, and one 
whose reign was to change the whole fashion of English 
kingship. 
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His Difficulties——During the first few years of his 
reign his seat upon the throne was not altogether secure. 
His claim to the succession rested purely upon the right 
of conquest. He could hardly base it seriously upon his 
remote descent from Edward III, for even if such a claim 
were accepted, there were many living, including his own 
mother, not to mention Edward IV’s daughter, Elizabeth 
of York, who had a better right than he. Moreover, as 
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the rebellions of Simnel and Warbeck were to remind 
him, the strife between the factions could not be healed in 
a day. The old blood-feuds still remained unsatisfied. 
The habit of immediate preparedness for war and of 
flying to arms upon any provocation still clung to the 
upper classes, and those of the nobles who were still able 
to afford it continued to keep round them their armies of 
retainers, ready for the next outbreak. 

a ee WY, 

His Legal Position.—With difficulties such as these 
before him he set to work with business-like activity to 
strengthen his hold upon the kingdom. The first necessity 
was to legalize his position on the throne, and for this 
purpose a declaration was obtained from Parliament that 
the crown, being in their gift, was by them bestowed upon 
Henry and his heirs, just as had been done when Henry IV 
had dispossessed Richard II. Next, he did his best to 
show that he regarded himself not merely as the chief of 
the Lancastrian faction. Bosworth had been won largely 
by Yorkist help, and it was his object to retain the support 
of those who had then come over to his side, and to make 
himself, as no one had been for a hundred years, a national 
king. With this object in view, he married Elizabeth of 
York, thus cutting the ground from under the feet of those 
who were prepared to maintain her right against him. 
He was careful, however, to postpone the marriage until 
after his coronation, so that no one could pretend that he 
owed his crown to his wife. After this politic union of the 
lines of Lancaster and York, it was clear that the children 
of Henry and Elizabeth would have a far more certain 
title to the throne re any king since Richard II. 

CAR \2 
—Measures to secure his Position —In addition, he was 
careful to pose as the redresser and avenger of wrongs, and 
for the purpose of exalting his reputation as a deliverer great 
pains were taken to blacken the memory of Richard III. 
In the histories of the time, the victim of Henry’s usurpation 
was described as a hideous hunchback with a malignant 
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and distorted countenance, although a glance at any 
portrait of him is sufficient to dispel the idea. In the same 
way, all loyal supporters of the Tudor line thought it their 
duty to paint his character even darker than it deserved, 
to deny him the merits that he undoubtedly did possess, 
and to ascribe to him, without evidence of any nature, 
every act of blood that had been committed during the 
last fifteen years, with the result that by Shakespeare’s 
time it had become the universally accepted tradition to 
regard Henry VII as the hero who had rescued England 
from the clutches of the foulest of monsters. 
x 
7 Artillery .—Henry’s task of keeping the peace was made 
all the easier by a revolution that had been taking place 
in the art of war. Gunpowder and guns, it is said, were 
used at the battle of Crécy, “to frighten the horses,” but 
since that time they had gradually been brought into 
effective and general use. As a consequence, the armoured 
knight lost his value on the battlefield, for he ran an equal 
risk with the common soldier less expensively arrayed. 
The time had passed when a great noble, by calling his 
tenants and retainers round him, could threaten the king 
with a formidable army of bowmen and men-at-arms, 
and as he lost his military effectiveness his political 
power declined in proportion. Without artillery the old 
feudal army was now helpless, and even his castle, which 
he had been prepared hitherto to hold for months against 
all comers, served no longer to protect him. As the king 
took care that the only train of artillery in the country 
should be in his own possession, the great noble was no 
longer able to challenge or even to control the royal 
government. em 
— Yoh oe 
~ Court of Star Chamber.—In spite of all this, however: 
and although many of the noble houses were represented 
by minors, and others, like that of Warwick, had been 
practically extinguished, it was quite certain that the 
lords would do their best to make good government 
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difficult as soon as they had recovered from the state of 
impoverishment which the war had brought upon them. 
Henry therefore took steps to keep them permanently 
in their impotent condition..He excluded them from the 
important official posts which they had been accustomed 
hitherto to occupy in the government, and replaced them 
by competent men of lower rank who could be relied upon 
to obey. He imposed strict limits upon the number of 
retainers that they might keep about them and re-enacted 
the laws forbidding the practice of livery and maintenance. 
And since the existing law courts had proved themselves 
powerless to enforce the former prohibition of this evil 
custom, he established a new court for the purpose, 
composed of officials of such high rank that no noble 
would be able to intimidate them as he did the sheriffs 
and juries of the local courts. This institution, known as 
the “‘ Star Chamber Court,” from the fact that it sat at 
Westminster in a room whose roof was decorated with a 
pattern of stars, was found so well suited to its purpose 
that it was given power to summon before it any case in 
which a local jury, for any reason, was not likely to be 
impartial. By exacting huge fines from those whom it 
convicted of breaches of the laws, it not only put an end 
to livery and maintenance, but also proved a most valuable 
instrument for keeping the nobles poor and for enriching 
the king. Yet so powerful a court, composed of judges 
directly nominated by the king, however useful in the 
hands of Henry VII as a weapon against the nobles, could 
easily be misused. Those who were brought before it 
were deprived of their ancient right as Englishmen of 
being tried before a jury of their equals, and in the un- 
scrupulous hands of Henry VIII and Charles I it became 
an instrument, not of justice, but of royal tyranny. 

Finance.—Another of the characteristic features of 
Henry’s policy was the accumulation of such a reserve of 
treasure as would make the English monarchy a more 
wealthy and therefore more powerful institution than it 
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had been hitherto. By means of imposing heavy fines 
upon all offenders, instead of executing them and thus 
creating fresh blood-feuds between their families and his, 
and by levying heavy taxes, usually in the form of “ bene- 
volences’’ which were supposed to be voluntary, upon 
all who could afford to pay, he contrived to make himself 
a rich man. The less blood he drew, the more money he 
took, and though he came to the throne a penniless 
adventurer, he died with two millions in his treasury. In 
consequence, he stood less and less in need of grants from 
Parliament, and he found it necessary to summon it only 
twice during the last thirteen years of his reign. 


Popular Despotism.—It was in such ways as these 
that Henry VII made himself master of the country, and 
exalted the power of the Crown. It was more than a 
century before another successful effort was made to limit 
the royal power by force, and no other machinery for the 
purpose had yet been devised. Yet the despotism which 
he thus created, and which he passed on to his son, was 
not unpopular, for it was generally held to be for the nation’s 
good and to rest upon their consent. He confirmed the 
mercantile and commercial classes in their desire to support 
him, not only by giving them peace both at home and 
abroad, but also by sagacious efforts to develop foreign 
trade and enterprise upon the sea, for he seems to have 
perceived that thereon would be founded the prosperity 
and strength of England in the future. He entered into 
a commercial treaty with the Netherlands, called “‘ The 
Great Intercourse,’ which provided for the exchange of 
goods between the two countries free of import duties 
and for the suppression of piracy in the Narrow Seas. 
Stirred by the marvellous discoveries of Vasco da Gama 
and Columbus, he despatched John Cabot, an Italian 
settled in Bristol, on a voyage to North America, which 
resulted in the exploration of the coast of Labrador, and, 
ultimately, in the great extension of English trade beyond 
the seas. 
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Foreign Marriages.—Finally, his foreign policy also 
was directed chiefly towards establishing permanently 
peaceful relations. In the hope of detaching the Scots 
from their traditional alliance with the French, an alliance 
usually directed against English interests, he married his 
daughter Margaret to King James IV of Scotland. This 
match did not immediately have the desired effect, but, 
as we shall see later, it was eventually responsible for the 
union of the crowns of the two countries. He also thought 
it wise to strengthen himself against a possible attack from 
the French, whom he always distrusted, by forming an 
alliance with the new and rising kingdom of Spain, which 
had recently been created by the marriage of Ferdinand 
of Aragon and Isabella of Castille, and which was acquiring 
enormous wealth from its connection with the New World. 
To this end he married Arthur, his elder son, to Catherine, 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. Moreover, when 
Arthur died, shortly after the marriage, Henry showed 
himself so anxious to keep up the connection with Spain 
that he proposed that the widowed princess should marry 
his younger son Henry. A man’s marriage with his 
brother’s widow was prohibited by the laws of the Church, 
but permission was obtained from the Pope, who claimed 
the power to grant it, for the law to be suspended in this 
particular case. This marriage also failed in its purpose 
of keeping the countries on good terms for any length of 
time, but, like that of Margaret, it had ultimate results of 
unexpected and far-reaching importance. 

es 
Permanence of Henry’s Work.—Thus Henry VII, 
without one glorious deed to his name, effected more for 
the good of his country than almost any of his predecessors. 
His character made him just such a king as the needs of 
England demanded. It was his good fortune to reign at 
a time when his statesmanlike industry and foresight were 
allowed the widest scope. On his accession he had found 
England of no account in Europe—poor, divided, and a 
prey to anarchy. When he died he left behind him a land 
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peaceful, united, and prosperous. Nor was his work of 
any transient character, for, building on his foundations, 
his son became one of the strongest, and his grand-daughter 
Elizabeth one of the most glorious, of English monarchs. 


Character of Henry VIII—The young king who 
succeeded this wise and cautious schemer in some ways 
resembled his father. He was a student, a deep plotter, 
and a hard-working, shrewd statesman, who made it the 
business of his life to establish himself as the master of ‘his 
country. He was as determined as his father had been to 
have his own way in all things, and he showed just the 
same foresight in choosing the most prudent means of 
securing it. On the other hand, he was much better 
equipped by nature than Henry VII for adopting bold 
and popular methods. He was tall and well built, and, 
in his youth at least, handsome in face. His imposing 
presence, set off in gorgeous attire, was in marked contrast 
with the mean and insignificant appearance of his father, 
and very soon became familiar to the nation. From the 
first he actively courted the people’s favour by indulging in 
pomp and pageantry on a scale up to that time unparalleled. 
By such means, and by his skill in tennis and other games, 
by his enthusiasm for hunting, his hearty manners and 
his freedom with all classes of his subjects, he won a 
personal popularity such as no previous king had enjoyed. 
The reputation which he thus obtained was of the greatest 
value to him. He played his part so well that for the 
greater part of his reign he was thoroughly trusted and was 
able to make the nation and its representatives in Parlia- 
ment believe, even when his motives were entirely selfish, 
that he was acting in their best interests. Thus for forty 
years his despotic rule was scarcely challenged. He was 
able to complete the work of crushing the old nobility, 
who had so long stood in the way of royal power, and the 
popular despotism, for which his father had laid foundations 
so firm, was transformed into a ruthless though well- masked 
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Foreign Affairs—Although in his government of 
England he followed for many years the track marked out 
during the previous reign, in such matters, for example, 
as the crushing out of what remained of the power of the 
old nobility, yet from the first he set himself to reverse 
the whole of his father’s foreign policy. England had 
lately been of little account in European affairs, but 
Henry VIII, instead of keeping strictly aloof, seized every 
opportunity of intervening in continental wars. The first 
sixteen years of his reign were a period of fierce rivalry 
between France, Spain, and the Empire for the mastery of 
Europe. An alliance had been formed between the two 
latter against France, and both parties sought the friend- 
ship and support of England. In deciding which invitation 
he should accept, Henry wavered between two lines of 
policy. On the one hand he might win glory for himself 
and solid advantage for the country by attacking France, 
the hereditary enemy of England. Possibly Normandy 
might once again be brought under English rule. On the 
other hand, he might argue that it would be to England’s 
interest to prevent any one continental state from growing 
so strong as to overshadow the rest of Europe. Acting on 
this idea he would endeavour to turn the scales between 
the rival powers by joining the weaker side, which in 
this case was undoubtedly that of the French. Between 
these conflicting policies he seemed unable to make any 
final decision. At first, attracted by the idea of winning 
land in France, he joined the alliance between Spain and 
the Empire. In 1513 he landed at Calais with an army of 
25,000 men, and after an easy victory in ‘‘ The Battle of 
the Spurs,” so called because of the sudden flight of the 
French cavalry, he was able to besiege and capture the 
town of Tournai. To this attack the French retaliated 
after their ancient fashion by inducing the Scots to break 
the alliance made between England and Scotland at the 
time of the marriage of Margaret Tudor to James IV. 
Taking advantage of his brother-in-law’s absence, James 
descended upon England and captured many of the border 
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castles, but at the famous battle of Flodden Field he was 
caught in a trap by the English army under the Earl of 
Surrey, which attacked him in flank and rear. With 
their retreat cut off the Scottish knights sold their lives 
dearly, but in the end King James and the flower of his 
nobility perished on the field. This victory left Henry free 
to renew his assault upon France, but he soon realized that 
his selfish allies had no intention of helping him to establish 
himself on the Continent. The following year, therefore, 
he suddenly abandoned them, and, reverting to the policy 
of supporting the weaker power, made peace with France. 


~The Balance of Power.—This did not mean that he 
no longer aspired to play a leading part in European 
politics. Six years later another opportunity of intervention 
arose in the contest between Francis I of France and the 
Emperor Charles V for the first place in Europe. The 
latter was the grandson and sole heir of four great monarchs 
—Ferdinand of Aragon, Isabella of Castille, Mary, Duchess 
of Burgundy (which included the Netherlands), and the 
Emperor Maximilian. From these four he inherited 
Spain and Spanish America, a portion of Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, and the Imperial title 
in Germany. His wide dominions and his wealth made him 
by far the most dangerous power in Europe, and Henry 
was now determined to intervene to prevent the overthrow 
of France. In 1520 he met King Francis on the border 
between French territory and Calais. Each king appeared 
in such magnificence and splendour that the scene of their 
interview was known as the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Yet in spite of the huge sums spent in lavish entertainment, 
and the solemn protestations of friendship which were 
exchanged between the kings, within a month Henry 
had been won round by Charles V to his former line of 
policy. The Emperor was not only the richest sovereign 
in Europe, but also the subtlest diplomatist, and by 
undertaking to support England in regaining her French 
possessions—a promise which he scarcely intended to 
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fulfil—he induced Henry to throw his weight into the 
heavier scale, in spite of all the talk about “ preserving the 
balance of power.” In 1522 and 1523 English armies 
again invaded France from Calais, but effected even less 
than in 1513. Two years later Francis was defeated and 
captured by Charles V at the battle of Pavia, with the result 
that Charles seemed more than ever the master of Europe. 
Once more, and this time finally, Henry fell back upon 
his policy of preserving the balance, and made peace with 
France, but he was altogether unable either to prevent 
the complete triumph of Charles or to win a foot of land 
in France. Thus, in the end, all his changes of front 
produced none of the results expected, but instead won 
for English statesmen an unfortunate name for dishonest 
double-dealing. 


Financial Exhaustion.—Moreover, the equipment of 
the various expeditions against France and Scotland had 
more than absorbed all the treasure which Henry VII 
had so carefully amassed, and the taxes which the king 
demanded for these and the other necessities of his extra- 
vagant Court were at first only grudgingly granted by 
Parliament and later were definitely refused. Henry was 
compelled to fall back upon the system of “ loans,” towards 
which every man was expected to contribute a sixth of 
the annual value of his property. Efforts to extort these 
payments produced riots in various parts of the country, 
and made the king’s government so unpopular that he 
found it wise to withdraw altogether from foreign politics, 
and to look about him for new ways of replenishing his 
treasury. Before long he found means of so doing without 
either risking his popularity by tyrannous extortions or 
humbling himself before Parliament. 


Thomas Wolsey.—Henry’s principal adviser during 
this portion of his reign was the celebrated Thomas Wolsey. 
Wolsey had been a confidential servant of one of the last 
king’s chief ministers, and had been promoted into the 
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royal service, first as an ambassador and then as the 
principal instrument of all the young king’s schemes. 
Already a cleric, he was rewarded for his devotion and 
skill by rapid promotion in the Church, until at last he 
enjoyed the revenues of three bishoprics, among them 
that of York, and of the Deanery of Lincoln, with the result 
that in wealth and power he was certainly second to none 
in the kingdom. He was always attended by a retinue of 
servants such as befitted a king rather than a subject, 
and affected a pomp and ostentation which the greatest 
nobles were unable to emulate, and which, together with 
his arrogance of manner, earned for him the jealous hatred 
of all classes. The old nobility in particular detested one 
who occupied a position which had been reserved in 
previous reigns for their own order, but it was characteristic 
of Tudor policy to employ men who had risen from the 
people—Wolsey was the son of an Ipswich farmer—as 
instruments for the abasement of the ancient families. 


The Divorce Question.—Wolsey’s power steadily 
increased until the end of the wars with France. In 1515 
he was created a cardinal, and was appointed the legate or 
representative of the Pope in England. His ultimate 
ambition was to secure the papal throne for himself. He 
held his proud position, however, entirely by the king’s 
favour, and by 1528 Henry had more reasons than one 
for wishing to be rid of him. In the first place the queen, 
Catherine of Aragon, to whom he had been married for 
some twenty years, was now a prematurely aged and 
unattractive invalid. Moreover, of the children that she 
had borne him but one daughter survived, the Princess 
Mary, and Henry especially desired a son to succeed him. 
He therefore began to entertain the idea of discarding 
her and of marrying a younger wife. His eye had been 
caught by a lively young lady of the Court named Anne 
Boleyn, and in 1527 he had instructed Wolsey to make 
application to the Pope for a divorce. As an excuse for 
this demand it was alleged that the validity of the marriage 
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had always been doubtful, because, as we have seen, it 
had been made lawful only by a special “ dispensation ” 
or permission from the Pope, a dispensation which even 
the Pope, so Henry now claimed, had had no power to 
grant. But though Wolsey made himself responsible for 
procuring the Pope’s assent to Catherine’s dismissal on 
this ground, the task proved less easy than had been 
expected. The Pope of the time was practically a prisoner 
in the hands of the Emperor Charles V, who, being a 
grandson of King Ferdinand of Aragon, was Catherine’s 
nephew. The Pope therefore found himself in the difficult 
position of having to offend either his captor by granting 
the divorce or Henry by refusing it. Attempting to steer 
a middle course, and partly perhaps in order to waste time, 
he agreed in 1528 to appoint two cardinals, of whom Wolsey 
was to be one, to inquire into the circumstances of the 
marriage and to decide upon its validity. After many 
delays, by which Henry’s imperious temper was sorely 
tried, the Pope finally forbade the cardinals to settle the 
question and summoned the king to send his case for trial 
at Rome. Infuriated by this check, the king vented his 
spite upon Wolsey, who had too lightly undertaken to 
arrange the matter, and withdrew from him his support 
just at the moment when it was most urgently needed as 
a defence against attacks from other quarters. 


Wolsey’s Fall.—We have already seen that the pressure 
of the taxes levied to pay for the foreign wars had caused 
a general outcry against the king and his government. 
In 1529, incensed with Wolsey, and willing to seize the 
first excuse to disgrace him, Henry hit upon the expedient 
of throwing the blame for the extravagant expenditure, 
and for the policy which had necessitated it, upon his 
minister. The nation was easily brought to believe that 
the constant changes in English policy between 1512 and 
1525 had been the result of the unpopular cardinal’s 
ambition. He had interfered in foreign affairs, it was 
said, simply in order to lay hands upon the papacy with 
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the aid of whichever power, France or the Empire, had the 
advantage for the moment, and as for the unpopular taxes 
and loans, they had been exacted by Wolsey without his 
master’s knowledge. Amidst general enthusiasm, therefore, 
he was dismissed from his offices, deprived of his personal 
property, condemned on the trumped-up charge of having 
accepted the position of papal legate without the king’s 
leave, and was sent away from Court to live in his arch- 
bishopric of York. A year later Henry sent for him to 
answer further charges, but he died suddenly at Leicester, 
on his way to London. In the charges brought against 
him there may have been some truth, but in sacrificing 
him Henry was bent not on punishing Wolsey for his 
faults, but rather on gratifying his spite and on preserving 
his own popularity with the nation. Herein he was in 
the main successful, and in addition he acquired a piece 
of knowledge by which he was to profit later in his reign. 
He had learnt that to escape from any unpopularity which 
his despotic rule might bring upon him he had merely to 
lay the blame upon his ministers and throw them over. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. PERIOD I 


1521. Luther’srevoltagainstthe 1536. Marriage to Jane Sey- 
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Thomas Cromwell.—The consequences of Henry’s 
determination to be rid of Catherine did not end with the 
disgrace and death of Wolsey, and in spite of his failure 
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hitherto, he did not slacken his demand for the divorce. 
Wolsey was succeeded as Chancellor by Sir Thomas More, 
an honest statesman and a scholar well known among the 
adherents of the New Learning; but the man who, more 
than anyone else, was henceforth responsible for the king’s 
policy was an able but quite unscrupulous adventurer 
named Thomas Cromwell. Of low birth and varied 
experience, he had seen many countries in the capacity 
of soldier, merchant, lawyer, and moneylender, and though 
he had lately been an official in Wolsey’s household, he 
had managed to avoid sharing his master’s disgrace. 
In his resourceful cunning and want of scruple Henry 
saw just the qualities that were needed to carry out the 
caprices of a despot. It was largely by Cromwell’s counsel 
that Henry was brought to see that his three main ends 
—the divorce, a plentiful supply of money independent of 
taxation, and the general support of the nation—could all 
be secured by one bold scheme. He would take the lead in a 
general attack upon the power and property of the Church. 


The Reformation Abroad.—For such a scheme as 
this the times were not unripe. During the last two 
centuries the revival of learning which had begun in Italy 
had been slowly spreading beyond the Alps, and had taken 
firm root in the English Universities. There was, however, 
an important difference between the scholars of Italy and 
those who studied and taught in England and Germany. 
-The learned men of Florence mainly paid attention to 
the works of the ancient Roman and Greek writers, but 
many of the scholars of the North used the New Learning 
to find out all they could about religion, especially from 
the Greek versions of the New Testament, which they 
showed to be more accurate than the Latin version then 
generally used. The Scriptures, newly and accurately 
translated into the various languages of Northern Europe, 
had been reproduced cheaply and in great numbers by 
the newly invented printing press, and had been distributed 
far and wide. The study of the Bible, thus made possible, 
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opened the eyes of thinking men to the fact that the 
Catholic Church stood in grave need of reform. Many of 
the doctrines, which, according to the Church, Christians 
were bound to believe, were found to be without foundation 
in the Scriptures, and the Scriptures, it was argued, should 
be the source of all religion. 


Dissatisfaction with the Church in England.—In 
England, it was true, there were as yet very few who were 
ready to protest, as Luther had already done in Germany, 
against the whole system of the medieval Church, or who 
actually disbelieved its teaching, but there were many who 
considered that the time had come to sweep away many 
long-standing abuses. Long before this Wyclif had raised 
objections to the vast wealth of the clergy and to the 
despotic power of the popes over the Church. Although 
the public expression of his opinions had been repressed 
by the persecution during the reign of Henry IV, the 
general dissatisfaction which he and his followers had 
aroused had never been altogether set at rest, and now 
men of earnest feeling, fresh from the study of the Gospels, 
were more than ever disgusted by the evil living of many 
of the monks and clergy and by their greed for money 
and power. At first it was the position of the Pope that 
was especially called in question. Both king and people 
wished to put an end to the Pope’s practice of summoning 
lawsuits upon ecclesiastical affairs to be heard before 
the distant and costly courts of Rome, and of levying 
“annates,” or “ first-fruits,” a year’s income from every one 
who was presented to a benefice or bishopric. By what 
right, it was asked, did the Pope interfere in matters that 
were of purely national concern, and on what grounds 
were English Christians taxed to support in luxury an 
Italian prince ? 


Supremacy of State over Church.—Thus, when 
Henry summoned a Parliament to discuss such questions, 
as he did very soon after Wolsey’s fall, he had little difficulty 
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in persuading them to pass laws which decreed that all 
payment of annates to the Pope should cease and forbade 
all appeals from the English Church courts to those of 
Rome. At the same time the clergy were required to 
acknowledge the king to be the “Supreme Head of the 
English Church,” and though into this title, which was 
afterwards confirmed by Parliament, they were allowed to 
insert the vague words “ As far as the law of Christ allows,” 
there was no doubt that henceforth the king was to be 
regarded just as much the master of the Church as he was 
of the State. 


Anne Boleyn.—If Henry intended these steps, not as 
a final separation of the English Church from Rome, but 
merely as threats, to be withdrawn if the Pope were to 
give way on the subject of the divorce, he was grievously 
disappointed in their effect. The Pope refused to be 
bullied into compliance. Even with £100,000 worth of 
annates dangling before him as the price of his surrender, 
he finally decided for the validity of the marriage. Mean- 
while, on the ground that appeals to Rome on such matters 
were no longer lawful, Henry ordered Cranmer, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to decide the question on his 
own responsibility, and Cranmer, though a learned and 
well-meaning man, was lacking in the strength of character 
needed to resist the strong king’s will, and he pliantly 
declared the marriage to have been contrary to the law 
of God. Thus free to wed again, Henry immediately 
presented Anne Boleyn to the nation as their queen, for 
he had secretly married her even before Cranmer had made 
public his decision. Finally, as soon as Anne had borne 
him a daughter, the famous Queen Elizabeth, Henry 
expressly excluded his elder daughter, Mary, from the 
succession by ordering all his subjects to take an oath 
acknowledging the child as the rightful heir to the 
throne. 

The revolution which Henry had thus effected shocked 
and disgusted many who had hitherto been Henry’s 
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friends. Sir Thomas More and others resigned their © 
offices rather than disavow the Pope’s supremacy over the 
Church, and altogether refused to recognize Anne Boleyn 
as Henry’s lawful wife, but the king was determined to 
trample upon all opposition. More, together with Fisher, 
the Bishop of Rochester, and many of the monks and lesser 
clergy who refused to acknowledge Elizabeth as heir, since 
to do so would be to deny the Pope’s supremacy, were 
cast into prison, and subsequently executed. Moreover, 
great numbers of right-minded men, although they raised 
no protest, were scandalized to see the king repudiate a 
wife who had been faithful to him for twenty years, and 
in their eyes, whatever Parliament might decree, Mary 
was the rightful heir. 


Final Breach with Rome.—The breach with Rome 
was now final. The Pope immediately declared the new 
marriage illegal and threatened to punish Henry with an 
excommunication—a threat which his successor not only 
carried out but improved upon by declaring Henry deposed 
and calling upon his subjects to remove him from the 
throne. The people, however, seeing in this high-handed 
declaration only one more instance of papal interference 
in national affairs, forgot their disapproval of Henry’s 
treatment of Catherine, and hastened to support him 
in his work of severing the last links which bound England 
to Rome. For the rest of his reign, ignoring papal thunders, 
the king devoted his whole soul to a renewed onslaught 
upon the Church. 


The Value of Monasteries.—There is no doubt that 
the English monks had long been on the whole an unpopular 
class, but it is not easy to decide how far their evil reputa- 
tion had been deserved. In the past they had exerted a 
tremendous influence upon English national life. In 
times when such things as schools, hospitals, and inns 
were rare, and when the care of the weak was nobody’s 
business, it had been the monasteries that had provided 
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food and shelter for the sick and poor, education for the 
young of all classes, accommodation for travellers, and 
refuge for the oppressed. Wherever a monastery had 
been founded it had become a little centre of peace, educa- 
tion, and comparative culture among the rough savagery 
that had elsewhere prevailed. Not only the teachers, 
the monks had been the great farmers and builders of past 
ages. ‘They had cleared the land around their settlements 
of forests, had drained it, and had prepared it for cultiva- 
tion. They had often shown decided enterprise in sheep- 
farming and agriculture, and had treated their tenants 
and labourers on the whole with greater consideration 
than other landholders. They had filled England with 
churches, made magnificent for the glory of God, many of 
which, whole or in ruins, still remain to remind us of the 
piety and skill of their founders. Spread over the whole 
land, both in the crowded towns and in the remotest 
country districts, there were perhaps seven hundred 
monkish settlements, large and small, and without the 
influence of their thousands of inmates England could 
hardly have made such progress as it had upon the path 
of civilization. 


Their Decay.—On the other hand it is probable that 
by the sixteenth century most of the monasteries had long 
ceased to contribute to the well-being of the nation. In 
the course of time the need for them had grown far less, 
for other men besides the monks had begun to exert 
themselves in the cause of order and education. In the 
case of some of the monasteries, their estates had become 
so large and their wealth so great that their inmates had 
been tempted to depart from the rules by which their 
conduct had originally been regulated and to lead lives of 
luxurious idleness while their abbots conducted themselves 
like worldly princes. Of many of the larger monasteries 
the best that could be said was that they had become 
abodes of dull respectability, and the worst, that their 
vast wealth was no longer put to any useful purpose. By 
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indiscriminate charity they had undoubtedly fostered a 
horde of wandering beggars, who went the round from 
abbey to abbey under the guise of pilgrims. In some 
of the smaller religious houses it is certainly true that 
there were frequent cases of scandalous evil living, while , 
in others the monks were so poor that they could neither 
pay their way nor live according to their rules. 


Their Suppression.—Ever since the time of Wyclif 
men had been asking themselves whether the property of 
some at least of the monasteries might not be diverted to 
better use. Wolsey himself, and others before him, had 
desired to reform them and had even taken the wealth of 
some of them for the foundation of schools and colleges, 
but, whatever the need for reform, it was with no such 
desire that Henry and Cromwell made their onslaught. 
They saw in the monks the loyal and devoted allies of the 
popes, and in the monastery lands, amounting perhaps to 
a fifteenth of the habitable area of England, a source of 
wealth which, if seized and put at the king’s disposal, would 
free him from the need of humbling himself before Parlia- 
ment in order to obtain supplies. The real crime of the 
monastic orders was that their wealth offered a bait too 
alluring to be refused and that they were utterly helpless 
to defend it against the king’s rapacity. To cloak his real 
intentions under the disguise of reforming zeal Henry sent 
a commission round England to visit the various religious 
houses and to report upon their condition. This com- 
mission, which was composed of three unscrupulous 
ruffians who well understood the purpose for which they 
had been appointed, reported, as the king intended them to 
report, in a manner far removed from impartiality. After 
a hasty visitation—they scarcely did more than enter 
some of the establishments whose condition they were 
supposed to examine—they made the most of every 
abuse that was discovered, declaring that in the smaller 
monasteries they found nothing but idleness and corruption 
and that the state of many of the larger was little better. 
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In 1536 Parliament was induced by the evidence put before 
it and by pressure from the king to sanction statutes 
by which all but the largest of the monasteries, all those, 
in fact, that were least able to make effective protest, 
were suppressed and their revenues assigned to the Crown. 
The goods and plate which they contained were confiscated, 
their inmates scattered, the churches desecrated, and the 
lands either sold to fill the king’s purse or squandered 
upon his courtiers. 


The Pilgrimage of Grace.—The king’s action had a 
marked and immediate effect upon the lives of the people, 
particularly in the North of England, where the monks, 
up to the end, had done good service and still in the main 
were deservedly popular. Their charity and hospitality, 
upon which the poor had for centuries depended, were in 
no way replaced, and the people were not only grieved at 
the destruction of their houses of prayer, but also shocked 
at what they took to be a general attack upon their religion. 
Moreover, the new owners of the land demanded far 
higher rents than had been expected by the easy-going 
monks, and, knowing and caring little about their new 
tenants, took little interest in their welfare. Less than 
a year after the suppression of the smaller monasteries 
the misery of the people found expression in rioting in 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, in which the dispossessed 
monks played a leading part. The insurgents, gathering 
in great bands under the name of “The Army of the 
Church,” called their rising “'The Pilgrimage of Grace,” 
for it was their intention to march to London ona pilgrimage 
to the king and to demand a reconciliation with the Pope 
and a restoration of the religious houses. Henry was 
caught unprepared, and, in order to gain time, found it 
wise to promise the redress of their grievances if the rebels 
would lay down their arms. The following year, however, 
he was able to raise a great army, together with a formidable 
train of artillery, with which he marched into Yorkshire 
as aninvader. Easily defeating his opponents, he captured 
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and hanged all the leaders, and his savage fury filled the 
country with such terror that he was able to continue his 
work of spoliation without open opposition. 

During the next three years the larger establishments 
were dealt with one by one. In some cases the monks 
were persuaded by bribes or threats, or frightened by 
actual violence, into surrendering their property to the 
king. In others trumped-up charges, such as that they 
had not taken the oath to Henry as Supreme Head of the 
Church, were brought against the abbots, three of whom 
were actually hanged. By 1539 the work was almost 
complete, and Parliament set its seal upon it by enacting, 
as before, that all the property seized should be placed at 
the disposal of the Crown. 


Confiscation of Monastic Property.—It would have 
been some justification for this act of robbery if the vast 
wealth thus confiscated had been expended upon provision 
for ecclesiastical or other national needs, but though there 
was much talk of so doing, of founding new bishoprics 
and schools, and of building strong castles for the defence 
of the coast against invasion, comparatively little came of 
it. About a half of the abbey lands were given or sold 
to the king’s courtiers and friends, who were thus pledged 
to support his policy, for any attempt in the future to restore 
the Pope’s authority or to re-establish the monasteries 
would mean the loss to them of their newly acquired 
property. The actual monastery buildings, which included 
some of the most superb works of art in the country, were 
for the most part left to fall into decay, or were even used 
as public stone quarries to provide the material for building 
operations in the neighbourhood. A few of the abbey 
churches were transformed into the cathedrals of new 
bishoprics, as at Gloucester and Peterborough, or into 
parish churches. Of others, as at Fountains and Glaston- 
bury, only ruined fragments remain as evidence of their 
former glory. The greater number have altogether 
vanished. 
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Jane Seymour.—Meanwhile, Henry was deeply dis- 
appointed that Anne Boleyn had borne him no son, and 
her unseemly familiarity with many of his courtiers gave 
him an excuse for ridding himself of her. In 1536 she 
was charged with misconduct with his gentlemen, and 
although she was very likely guilty of no more than 
injudicious levity, she was hurried to the block after a 
short trial. The king immediately took, as his third wife, 
a lady named Jane Seymour, who gave him his long- 
wished-for son. Fortunately, Catherine of Aragonghad 
died before Queen Anne’s execution, so that Jane Seymour 
was beyond all question Henry’s legal wife. As a conse- 
quence, the young Prince of Wales, unlike his elder sisters 
Mary and Elizabeth, had a quite undisputed claim to be 
considered his father’s heir. Jane Seymour herself survived 
the prince’s birth only a few days, and after her death 
Henry remained for three years a widower. 


Protestantism.—In his attack upon the Church, 
Henry had so far acted on the whole in accord with the 
ideas of the scholars who were calling, in England and 
elsewhere, for the reform of religious abuses ; but now he 
called a halt. During his reign there had been steadily 
growing a party which followed the lead of the continental 
reformers in demanding far more fundamental changes 
in religion, a party which was becoming known as that 
of the “‘ Protestants.”” Those doctrines, they said, which 
rested upon no satisfactory scriptural foundation, should 
no longer be taught by the Church, and faith in them 
should not be considered as necessary to salvation. Among 
a host of doctrines which had for long been regarded as 
fundamental, but which were now challenged, were not 
only those which asserted that sins must be confessed 
before a priest before they could be forgiven, that priests 
must not marry, and that it was permissible to pay worship 
and adoration to the Virgin Mary and to the Saints of the 
Church, but also, most important of all, that of transub- 
stantiation, which taught that in the Celebration of the 
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Lord’s Supper the bread and wine were miraculously 
transformed into the substance of Christ’s Body and Blood. 
The Protestants had been encouraged by the king’s policy 
with regard to the Pope and the monasteries to expect 
that he would go further and would lead them in a revolt 
against Catholic faith and practice. In this, however, 
they were to be disappointed, for Henry, either from 
prudence or conviction, wasdetermined to avoid a severance 
from the general practice and belief of the Church. In 
his guly days, before the question of the divorce had 
arisen, he had written a book which had been intended to 
confute the ideas of the Protestant reformers and for which 
the Pope of the day had bestowed upon him, as a reward, 
the title of Defender of the Faith. It is true that he had 
allowed the shrines of the Saints to be pillaged—cartloads 
of valuable spoil were brought to Court from that of St. 
Thomas Becket at Canterbury—and that he allowed the 
Bible to be read in English in the churches, but he was 
to show quite clearly that his general attitude towards 
Protestantism was unchanged. 


The Statute of the Six Articles—In 1539, at the 
king’s instance, though against the wishes of Cromwell, 
Parliament passed a statute by which all who denied 
transubstantiation or the other disputed doctrines were 
threatened with death by burning or hanging. This 
statute, known as that of the Six Articles, was followed 
by the arrest of numbers of Protestants and by several 
executions, but its general popularity shows that the 
opinions of the reformers were only slowly taking a hold 
upon England and that in his determination to retain the 
old faiths, as in his wish to break with Rome, the king was 
at one with the mass of his people. Cromwell, on the 
other hand, would have been glad to see further progress 
along the path of reform. He was already unpopular in 
many quarters as being the king’s agent in the attack upon 
the monasteries, and now he brought about his own fall 
by rashly trying to drive Henry further in the direction 
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of religious change. In 1540 he suggested an alliance 
between England and a league of the Protestant princes 
of North Germany, to be cemented by the marriage of 
Henry to Anne of Cleves, a relative of one of their leaders. 
The alliance, however, fell through and, in addition, on 
her arrival in England, the lady proved by no means to 
the king’s taste. Henry immediately turned upon his 
minister, for by sacrificing him he would be able for a 
second time to find a scapegoat to bear the blame of his 
own unpopular actions. Cromwell was arrested and 
executed on the charges of receiving bribes and of favouring 
the heretics. As for Anne of Cleves, she was at once 
divorced and dismissed from Court with a pension. 


The Unsettled Religious Position.—The last eight 
years of Henry’s reign saw no new departures in matters 
of state or of religion. Catholics who denied the king’s 
supremacy over the Church and Protestants who questioned 
its doctrines were alike punished, and each party contented 
itself with looking forward to a time when its ideas would 
finally prevail. The most important event of these years 
was a brief renewal of the war with Scotland. Since 
Flodden there had been constant border quarrels, and 
James V, though the son of Henry’s sister Margaret, had 
been a source of constant annoyance to his uncle. In 
1542 the Scots crossed the border in force, but at Solway 
Moss they were utterly defeated, and James, broken- 
hearted at his losses, died a few days later, leaving his 
throne to his infant daughter Mary, the celebrated Queen 
of Scots. 

During the king’s old age, the principal interest lay in 
the struggle for influence between various noble families, 
such as the Howards, who were strongly attached to the 
old religion, and the Seymours, who represented the new 
nobility and the reforming ideas. On the day of Cromwell’s 
death Henry took Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk, as his wife, and the triumph of the old religion 
seemed assured, Two years later, however, the pendulum 
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swung the other way. Catherine Howard was executed 
on charges similar to those which had ruined Anne Boleyn, 
and Henry then married Catherine Parr, a lady whose 
relatives were strongly on the reforming side, and who, 
after nursing him faithfully through the infirmities of his 
later years, had the good fortune to survive him. Thus 
in 1547, when the tyrant died, the future of English religion 
was still uncertain, for as long as attempts were made to 
enforce the Statute of the Six Articles, while at the same 
time the monastery lands remained in the possession of 
laymen, the situation was intolerable alike to the supporters 
of the papacy and to the Protestant reformers. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. PERIOD II 


1547. Accession of Edward VI. 1549. Fall of Somerset. 
1549. First Prayer Book of 1552. Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. Edward VI. 
1553. Death of Edward VI. 


The Duke of Somerset.—The new king was a boy of 
ten at his accession, intellectually precocious but unhealthy, 
and unlikely either to live long or to wield much influence 
upon the course of events. His long minority had been 
provided for by the establishment of a Council of regency, 
in which both religious parties were represented. In this 
Council, however, the reforming party soon secured a 
predominant influence, and their leader, Edward Seymour, 
the king’s uncle, who now took the titles of Duke of 
Somerset and Lord Protector, was able to assume almost 
royal power. An honest man, Somerset threw himself 
from genuinely religious motives into the task of carrying 
the reforming movement to completion and of bringing 
the mass of the nation over to the new religious ideas, 
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Hitherto little had been done to interfere with the beliefs 
to which the majority of Englishmen still clung, or to 
enforce any alteration in the ancient services still per- 
formed in the parish churches. There were whole counties 
in which the new religious teachings had not been spread 
except amongst the educated minority. Many of those 
who had heartily approved Henry’s attacks upon the 
Pope and the monasteries were nevertheless no lovers of 
novelty in matters of religion and were quite unprepared 
for the upset of beliefs and practices that had been good 
enough for their ancestors. 


The Destruction of Images.—Underestimating his 
task, Somerset hastened with honest zeal to rid the whole 
nation of what he considered to be superstition. At his 
order visitors were sent throughout the land to inspect 
the churches and to purify them of all emblems that 
savoured of the beliefs which the reformers challenged. 
Thus inscriptions and pictures which suggested the doctrine 
of transubstantiation were whitewashed over, and carvings 
painstakingly mutilated. All representations of saints to 
which prayers might be addressed, whether statuary, 
stained glass, or paintings, were to be defaced or destroyed, 
without regard to their beauty or value as works of art. 
The evidences of the wholesale destruction which this 
visitation inflicted are to this day observable throughout 
the land, and it is not difficult to understand the outraged 
feelings of those who saw their churches thus despoiled 
and their faith put to shame. 


The Act of Uniformity.—The next step was to induce 
Parliament, still as pliant in such matters as in the previous 
reign, to repeal Henry’s Statute of the Six Articles, which 
had hitherto hindered the preaching and teaching of the 
new doctrines. Finally, to take the place of the ancient 
Latin services of the Church, a new service book was 
prepared, the use of which in all churches was made 
compulsory by an Act of Parliament known as the Act 
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of Uniformity. This book, afterwards known as the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI, was largely the work of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, who after faithfully serving King Henry, 
had now moved further along the path of reform, and had 
become Somerset’s principal adviser in all religious matters. 
Tn all its main features identical with the Book of Common 
Prayer as we know it to-day, it contained little that was 
really new, for it consisted largely of a selection of the 
older services translated into English, passages which 
made reference to the disputed doctrines being omitted 
or altered. It was drawn up with great care so as to 
maintain as far as possible the ancient ceremonies of the 
Church and to avoid giving offence to the feelings of 
sensitive people, but neither the skill that Cranmer had 
shown in weaving the new into the old, nor the dignified 
beauty of his English, could reconcile the people to its 
use. In their inborn conservatism the congregations 
refused to listen to a service read in the vulgar tongue, 
and forced the clergy to restore the Latin mass in spite 
of the law. Attempts to enforce the use of the new book 
in the south-west of England led only to an angry rising 
in favour of the mass and the Statute of the Six Articles, 
a rising which the Protector seemed helpless to put down. 


Somerset’s Fall.—Nor were Somerset’s efforts to bring 
all England into line with the opinions of the reformers 
the only source of national unrest. While Devonshire 
was still in arms against his novelties, a still more formidable 
rebellion was brewing in the eastern counties. Here in 
particular the peasantry had suffered severely from the 
transference of land from the suppressed monasteries to 
new landlords, who took little interest in the welfare of 
their tenants, caring only to exact from them the uttermost 
rent. The conversion of plough-land into sheep farms, 
which paid better, but gave employment to few hands, 
a process which had been going steadily forward ever 
since the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, was now greatly 
accelerated, and great numbers of labourers were deprived 
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of their livelihood. Moreover, large areas of the common 
land which had hitherto been available as pasture for 
the cattle and sheep of the villagers were now enclosed 
for the exclusive use of the landlords. A disorderly 
gathering of the discontented and unemployed assembled 
outside Norwich under the leadership of an agitator named 
Robert Ket and petitioned the royal Council for the 
redress of their wrongs. Though the Protector had had 
no scruples in using violence against the Devonshire 
malcontents, he showed a disposition to parley with Ket 
and his followers, and listened to their demands with 
fair-minded sympathy. His action, however, served only 
to spread the anarchy which the rebellion caused and 
brought him into sharp disagreement with the rest of the 
Council, who represented the landlord class and naturally 
regarded his sympathetic attitude as a betrayal of their 
interests. In order to restore public order they took the 
management of affairs out of his hands and crushed both 
sets of agitators by the ruthless use of military force. 
Somerset’s failure to preserve order and his ill-timed 
expressions of sympathy with the poor were taken as 
proof of his unfitness for his post, and as soon as the 
rebellions had subsided he was obliged to retire. 


The Duke of Northumberland .—His successor, John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was a man of a very different 
stamp. Always jealous of the dignity and authority 
that went with the post of Protector, he had been Somerset’s 
chief rival and opponent in the Council, and had owed his 
promotion to his ruthless vigour in dealing with the revolt 
in the eastern counties. He was a daring and recklessly 
self-seeking soldier, ready to use his newly-won power to 
the utmost for the enrichment of himself and his family, 
. and to follow any line of policy that would secure his 
position. For the moment he found the Protestant party 
strongly in the ascendant, and, partly to secure their 
support and partly because each fresh change meant a 
new scramble for Church property, he resolved to outdo 
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Somerset in the matter of religious reform. Men of 
moderate opinions were swept from the Council and were 
replaced by advanced reformers. As a bid for the support 
of the extremists, he ordered the preparation and issue of 
a new Prayer Book, known as the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI, in which further departures were made from 
the doctrines and services of the Catholic Church. A num- 
ber of bishoprics were suppressed and much of the Church 
land which had been spared by Henry VIII found its way 
into the possession of Warwick and his friends. A feeble 
protest led by the fallen Somerset was met by his arrest. 

For three years all seemed well with Warwick, and the 
scandalous parody of reform proceeded unchecked. To 
round off the magnificence of his personal position he took 
for himself the title of Duke of Northumberland. In 1553, 
however, Edward’s health, always feeble, became rapidly 
worse. It became apparent that he had not long to live, 
and nothing was more clear than that Warwick’s power was 
bound to vanish at his young master’s death. Henry VIII 
had drawn up a will in which he indicated that if Edward 
were to die without children, he should be succeeded by 
his elder sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, in order of birth. 
Now throughout the period of religious change Mary had 
doggedly refused to countenance the slightest alteration in 
the doctrine or practice of the Catholic Church. She was 
known to be set on restoring England wholly to the papacy 
and on avenging all the insults that had been inflicted 
upon the old faith by her father and her brother’s ministers. 
Her accession would inevitably mean the dismissal if not 
the execution of Northumberland; and her accession, 
accordingly, he was resolved to prevent. 


Northumberland’s Plot.—It was not difficult to 
persuade King Edward, who, boy as he was, was full of 
zeal for the new religious ideas, that the rule of Mary 
would be fatal to the growth of Protestantism, and that 
he had the power to assign the throne to whom he pleased, 
as his father had done. The next step was to find a suitable 
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heir to substitute for Mary. Northumberland’s choice fell 
upon a grandchild of Henry’s favourite sister Mary, the 
Lady Jane Grey, a girl of religious inclinations similar 
to those of her cousin Edward VI. Then, after marrying 
her to one of his sons, so that when she succeeded to the 
throne he might continue to rule the country through his 
daughter-in-law, he secretly induced the king to bequeath 
her his throne. 

This settled, Northumberland continued his work of 
preparing the country to accept the altered succession. 
The Council was packed with his supporters. Somerset, 
his most dangerous rival, was re-arrested and executed 
on the ridiculous charge of attempting to obtain the 
regency by force of arms. Extreme Protestants were 
appointed to high posts in the Church and were encouraged 
to use every opportunity of instilling hatred of Mary into 
the hearts of the people, so that when the time came for 
him to declare his intentions, the whole country would 
be ready to accept Jane as Edward’s heir. If he had 
been allowed a few more years to perfect his arrangements, 
his ambitious plot might have succeeded, but a few months 
after drawing up his will Edward became worse and died, 
and Northumberland had perforce to put his immature 
scheme into operation. The contents of Edward’s secret 
will were at once published, and Jane was duly proclaimed 
queen. In spite of all Northumberland’s efforts, however, 
the country as a whole was quite unprepared for the change 
of succession. The proclamation of Jane was received in 
London with sullen silence, no one being more shocked 
and surprised at the proceedings than the girl herself. 
Whatever their religious views might be, and whatever 
_ doubt might be thrown upon the legality of Catherine of 
Aragon’s marriage, the nation as a whole could see that 
by the principles of common sense, apart from the will 
of Henry VIII, Mary as his eldest child had a right 
which no one could take from her. 


Northumberland’s Failure—At the news of her 
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brother’s death Mary fled to Norfolk, where the people, 
whatever their religion, rose to support her cause. Not a 
man, save a few of the extremist Protestants and his own 
Council, was prepared to strike a blow for Northumberland. 
Yet, at the head of what troops he could raise, some six 
hundred men, he set off to seize the person of his opponent. 
As soon as he had left London his Council turned against 
him, released many of his enemies from the Tower and 
wrote advising him to lay down his arms. By the time he 
reached Cambridge his little force had melted away, and, 
deserted by all, he was compelled to recognize the total 
failure of his plot and to yield himself to Mary’s representa- 
tives. He was brought at once to London, and although 
he hastened to declare himself a Catholic and to make 
solemn protestations of utter loyalty, his self-abasement 
did not save him from the consequences of his unscrupulous 
ambition, but only served to prove the meanness of his 
character. He was tried and executed without delay. 
His tools, Jane and her husband, were cast into the Tower, 
to await Mary’s mercy. So ended the attempt to hustle 
England into Protestantism. 


CHAPTER XX 


REACTION AND THE RELIGIOUS 


COMPROMISE 
1553. Accession of Mary. 1556. Execution of Cranmer. 
1554. Wyatt’s rebellion. 1558. Loss of Calais. 
1554. Marriage of Mary and 1558. Accession of Elizabeth. 
Philip II. 1559. Acts of Supremacy and 
1555. Reconciliation with Uniformity. 


Rome. 


Character of Mary.—Mary, the first Queen Regnant 
of England, was nearly forty years old when she at last 
succeeded to her rights. Ever since her mother’s divorce 
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she had lived in strict seclusion, an outcast from the 
court, and had been denied the state and deference which 
were her due. For twenty years she had brooded over 
her mother’s wrongs and her own, her imperious Tudor 
temper chafing under the slights that her father and her 
brother’s ministers had put upon her. Moreover, her 
obstinate adherence to the old religion had brought grave 
suspicion upon her. Her actions and movements had 
been under constant observation, and on one occasion 
Northumberland had summoned her before his Council 
for refusing to use the Book of Common Prayer. It was 
little wonder that she had grown up into a soured, dis- 
contented and unlovely woman. 


Catholic Reaction.—One hope, however, had supported 
her throughout her troubles, the hope that if she succeeded 
to the throne she would be able to undo all the religious 
changes that had been made since 1529. To extinguish 
the Reformation in England, even if to do so meant 
extirpating the reformers, seemed to her no more than a 
plain duty, and to fulfil it she strove with all her might 
until her death. In this task she was attempting no more 
than her contemporaries abroad. Throughout the Catholic 
Church a combined effort was being made to prevent the 
further spread of the protestant heresy, and to win back 
the countries already lost. A council of catholic bishops had 
been held at Trent, in Italy, in 1545, which took measures 
to do away with many of the evil practices of which the 
reformers had complained, and catholics argued that after 
this real reformation of the Church there was no valid 
reason why the protestants should not return to the fold. 
If they refused, force must be used to overcome their 
obstinacy, and there were brought into play the grim 
religious law-courts by which the heretics, for the eternal 
good of their souls, were to be tried and punished with the 
utmost severity of torture. It was all the more natvral 
that Mary should be drawn into close co-operation with 
this movement, in that one of its leading champions was 

O 
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her cousin, the Emperor Charles V, who, like herself, was 
a grandchild of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. Indeed, 
as a first step towards the fulfilment of her policy, and in 
order to raise up a catholic heir to succeed her on the 
throne, she determined, to the horror of the whole nation, 
to marry her cousin’s son, afterwards King Philip IT of 
Spain, a young man twelve years her junior. Allured by 
the prospect of saving England from heresy and of adding 
at the same time a kingdom so attractive to his son’s 
inheritance, the Emperor warmly pressed on the marriage. 
Philip himself, though none too ready for a match with a 
bride so elderly, sacrificed his inclinations to what seemed 
his duty, and a marriage treaty was drawn up. In deference 
to English fears that such a marriage would reduce England 
to the position of a dependency of Spain, it was settled 
that no child of the marriage should ever hold sway over 
both countries at once, and that Philip was to have the 
title of king only as long as Mary lived. In July, 1554, 
Philip arrived in England and was married to Mary in 
Winchester Cathedral. 


Popular Resistance.—Meanwhile, what was the atti- 
tude of England towards the queen and her policy ? Her 
accession had been well received by all classes. The pro- 
testants, still only a minority, in spite of the efforts of 
the two protectors, were at first ready to acquiesce in 
her rule, which seemed at least of better promise than a 
continuation of Northumberland’s grasping tyranny. The 
majority, who had accepted the changes made by her 
father, gladly welcomed her, for they trusted that she 
would take up his position, while the true Romanist party 
hardly expected more than this from her at first. Her 
first steps, therefore, the restoration of the Latin service 
books in place of Edward’s Prayerbook, and the ejection 
of the protestant bishops from their sees, met with general, 
if not universal, approval. When she went further, 
however, and began to speak openly of restoring the 
supremacy of the Pope and of replacing the monastery 
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lands under their former owners, of undoing the work, 
not only of Edward VI, but of Henry VIII, the nation, 
and especially the landowning classes, were filled with 
dismay. Finally, when her intention of marrying Philip 
leaked out, and its implied close union with the papacy 
and subjugation of England to Spain, trouble at once 
followed. The whole country, with the exception of the 
few thorough-going Romanists, joined the protestants in 
violent opposition, for, apart from the humiliation of 
owning a foreign sovereign, it was not difficult to discern 
persecution close at hand. 


Wyatt’s Rebellion.—A conspiracy was made to depose 
Mary and to substitute her sister Elizabeth. Risings 
took place in many parts of England, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, a gentleman of Kent, who was one of the principal 
organizers, raised a force of 10,000 men and boldly marched 
on London. Mary and her advisers, however, acted with 
the greatest resolution and promptitude. Though South- 
wark was occupied, they managed to assemble a force of 
soldiers large enough to gain time by holding London 
Bridge. When Wyatt, marching parallel with the river, 
at last made his way across at Kingston and attacked 
London from the West, he was defeated in a running fight 
that raged between Charing Cross and Ludgate Hill, and 
was taken prisoner. His failure discouraged the con- 
spirators elsewhere, and for the moment, thanks to her 
promptitude, Mary was able without further trouble to 
crush the opposition to her policy. A stern vengeance 
was taken upon the leading rebels, of whom more than 
eighty were hanged. Wyatt was cruelly tortured in order 
to force him to implicate Elizabeth herself in the conspiracy, 
but, to Mary’s disappointment, for she hated her sister, 
he died maintaining that, although he had upheld Eliza- 
beth’s claims, he had acted without her knowledge. The 
revolt gave Mary an excuse for getting rid of the miserable 
Lady Jane and her husband, who were now executed on 
the charge of having been concerned in it, but it also showed 
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the queen the strength of the opposition that she must 
expect if she proceeded with her design of reinstating the 
monks in their estates. To win over the landowning 
classes from their alliance with the protestants. she un- 
willingly abandoned this part of her scheme. Relieved 
of their anxieties, the landowners, who were still but little 
stirred by any zeal for protestantism, left her free to 
take up her task. 


Persecution.—Many of the protestant leaders of the 
previous reign had escaped to the Continent, but the most 
prominent of the Edwardian clergy had been imprisoned 
to await the queen’s vengeance. Within a year five bishops 
were burned at the stake, including the venerable Cranmer. 
Since 1539 he had been drifting with the stream which he 
could not control, and against him the queen was especially 
bitter on the ground that it was he who had pronounced 
her mother’s divorce. Thinking to save his life by recan- 
tation, he had signed a document abjuring protestant 
doctrines, but in the presence of death, when he found 
that, in spite of all, his doom was fixed, he found a courage 
such as he had never before shown. He went with firmness 
to the stake and plunged first into the flames the hand with 
which he had signed. 

Besides the bishops there were some three hundred less 
prominent victims, mainly sought out by Bonner, Bishop 
of London, and Pole, Cranmer’s successor, who were the 
most active of Mary’s supporters and in whose dioceses 
protestant opinions were most widely spread. This 
persecution, hateful and cruel as it was, has given Mary 
and her advisers a reputation not wholly deserved. As 
we have seen, Mary, like catholic sovereigns abroad at 
this time, sincerely considered it her duty to uphold 
religious truth as she understood it by the most vigorous 
action. Moreover, the number of victims in England 
was triflnmg in comparison with the hosts who were 


similarly martyred in Germany, the Netherlands, or 
France. 
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Mary’s Failure.—As an attempt at repression, the 
persecution altogether failed. The sympathy awakened in 
England by the brave deaths of the sufferers was at least 
as effective as their preaching had been in spreading far 
and wide the doctrines for which they had given their 
lives, and it was by Mary’s vengeance quite as much as 
by Somerset’s laws that a national protestant party was 
established. Between 1556 and 1558 the whole country 
was seething with discontent. Plots and revolts fomented 
by protestants living in exile abroad, gave constant trouble 
to the queen’s government, and she herself knew well 
that she had failed. Moreover, she was by this time a prey 
to an incurable disease, and her last and most cherished 
hope, that of bearing a son who should carry on her work 
for the catholic cause, had gradually to be surrendered. 
Her husband, who had come to regard her moody temper 
as insufferable, now abandoned her altogether, and betook 
himself abroad, interesting himself in the government of 
Spain, the Netherlands and Spanish-America. These he 
had just received as his share of the possessions of his 
father, Charles V, who had abdicated and retired to the 
seclusion of a monastery. The last trace of Philip’s influence 
was that in 1557 England became involved in the war 
with France in which he was engaged, and that Calais, 
the only remaining fragment of our ancient continental 
possessions, fell to the French after a few days’ siege. 

This final disgrace completed the tale of Mary’s failures, 
and it weighed heavily upon her health. She cried that 
when she was dead the word “Calais”? would be found 
engraved upon her heart. Thus, conscious that all her 
plans were thwarted, racked by disease, hated by her 
subjects, and abandoned by all to whom she had looked 
for support, she fell into a profound melancholy, from 
which she never recovered. She died in November, 1558, 
unhonoured and unwept, the most earnest and the least 
successful of our sovereigns. 


Character of Elizabeth,—The young woman who now 
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inherited the task of finding some final answer to the burning 
questions of the day was to all appearance ill-fitted for 
the part. Though carefully educated and well read, 
Elizabeth showed no signs of being influenced by any 
strong religious feeling or of having any definite policy 
upon which to act. On the contrary, at first she might 
well have been taken, like her mother, for a woman of 
the lightest and most frivolous character. Both before 
her accession, and to the end of her days, she showed 
the most ludicrous coquetry and personal vanity, and 
seemed mainly to delight in gorgeous apparel, in pageants 
and shows, and in the flattery of her favoured admirers. 
But behind all this was concealed a clear and cold brain, 
which prevented her failings from dominating either her 
life or her policy. She was never content unless at least 
two suitors at once were sighing for her hand, but she 
could perfectly realize the risk of marrying either of them, 
and would eventually dismiss them both. She was always 
ready to listen to the adulation of the circle of light-hearted 
and brilliant poets and men of fashion who composed her 
court, but in affairs of state she preferred the advice of a 
group of statesmen, led by William Cecil, Lord Burghley, as 
cautious and far-sighted as any that England has produced. 
From her father she inherited his imperious temper, which 
at times burst out in fits of passionate scolding and abuse, 
but on occasion she could also show herself as wary and 
secretive as her grandfather Henry VII. In all matters 
that required a definite choice between alternatives she 
pushed evasion and delay to the furthest extreme, but it 
is undoubted that by this very slowness, which was some- 
times the despair of her advisers, she managed to pick her 
way through many snares and perils into which a more 
hasty ruler would have fallen. Time after time, when a 
choice seemed pressing, but when the dangers of either 
path could clearly be seen, she was content, whether 
through far-sighted statesmanship or through the merest 
indecision, to stand as if irresolute, while the storms raged 
everywhere around, 
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The Questions of the Day.—It was thus that she 
treated the great questions of the day. Which religion 
should she persecute ? Whom should she marry ? England, 
in alliance with Spain, was in the midst of war with 
France ; yet for more reasons than one it was with Spain 
and not with France that England wished to be at grips. 
Would she break with Spain and brave Philip’s wrath ? 
One rash step and she would be involved at once in grave 
danger from abroad and in desperate religious war at 
home. 


The Religious Parties: The Catholics.—The more 
immediate need was to soothe the religious dissensions. 
There had by this time emerged from the confusion of the 
last three reigns three distinct religious parties. The first 
desired to retain the Latin mass and the papal supremacy 
exactly as they had existed in the early years of Henry VIII. 
This party had freely exercised its power during the last 
reign, but, as we have seen, it had been discredited in 
the eyes of the nation by its connection with Mary’s 
persecution and her still less popular marriage, and had 
lost ground. Nevertheless, though less numerous than 
its rivals, it was composed of active and resolute men, and, 
naturally, could count on the sympathy and support of 
the continental powers, who, under the leadership of the 
Pope and King Philip, were seeking to destroy protest- 
antism, by force of arms if necessary, all over western 
Europe. 


The Protestants.—On the other hand, to the pro- 
testants, no longer an insignificant minority, the name of 
Rome had been made more hateful by the persecution 
of the last reign; and their leaders, who now flocked 
back from their exile, at once began to clamour for an 
assault upon catholic beliefs and practices even more 
thorough than that of Protector Somerset. They challenged 
not merely the doctrines of the Catholic Church, but its 
whole organization and fabric. To use the ring in marriage 
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or the sign of the cross in baptism, to fast in Lent, to wear 
a surplice, to employ the simplest ceremonies and ritual, 
to observe what to-day would be considered by members 
of the Church of England to be the mere decencies 
of public worship, all seemed to them vain survivals of 
the hated popery, while to keep the festivals of the Saints, 
or even to kneel at Holy Communion, was taken as acknow- 
ledging the very doctrines which they condemned. In 
the management of religious affairs they wished to replace 
bishops by a kind of elected parliament of elders, or 
presbyters, from whom such a system of Church govern- 
ment took the name Presbyterian. To this party, as to 
the other, persecution and war seemed the natural outcome 
of religious differences; and the cause of real religious 
liberty would have been in no way advanced by the triumph 
of either. 


Via Media.—The conservative majority of the nation 
occupied a midway position between these two. They 
would have preferred a return to the conditions of the last 
years of Henry VIII, but most of them were prepared 
to tolerate small changes so long as the ancient fabric 
and organization of the Church, threatened as we have 
seen by the proposals of the protestants, were not 
endangered. 


Elizabeth’s Attitude.—Fortunately for Elizabeth, her 
personal inclinations in such matters were by no means 
strong, and such as she had were little known at her 
accession. During the reign of Mary she had lived in 
strict retirement, for at that time an unwary expression of 
opinion would have been enough to have endangered her 
head. Free from strong feeling in the matter, she could 
see that Somerset and Mary had failed to bring about a 
permanent settlement because each had taken up too 
extreme a line. For her to imitate Somerset would mean 
letting loose upon the country a body of wild revolutionaries, 
whose onslaught upon the Church would throw the con- 
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servative majority into the arms of the papist extremists, 
and would also bring upon herself the wrath of Philip. 
On the other hand, she could scarcely dare to imitate 
Mary, for that would mean alliance, if not marriage, with 
Philip, and the re-erection of the papal supremacy, both 
things hateful to the mass of the nation. Moreover, as 
Anne Boleyn’s daughter, she could scarcely be expected 
to recognize the Pope’s authority, for that would be to 
declare her own illegitimacy. In point of fact, the extreme 
catholics themselves on this ground refused to receive her 
as queen. The bishops whom Mary had appointed denied 
her right to the throne and refused even to be present at 
her coronation. 


The Compromise.—Carefully avoiding any step which 
would irrevocably commit her to any of the three parties, 
she quietly adopted an attitude resembling that of her 
father, but with considerable modifications in the direction 
of protestantism, with the idea of conciliating as many as 
possible of those who were willing to be conciliated. When 
Parliament met in 1559, Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity 
were passed. By the former the sovereign once more 
became the supreme authority over the Church. By the 
latter the Latin mass was forbidden and the use was 
enforced of the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, subtly 
amended, however, in such a way as to make it appear a 
far less protestant document. With regard to ritual, 
Church ornaments and vestments, the extreme demands 
of the protestant party were steadfastly resisted, for the 
queen herself undoubtedly liked the pomp and splendour 
of the old Church services. The government of the Church 
by bishops was of course maintained. 

Such an arrangement was no more than a compromise, 
for it granted in full the demands of no party, and was little 
calculated to arouse any enthusiasm. Being designed to 
give as little offence as possible to any one, the Prayer Book 
was in many places worded with calculated ambiguity, 
both in its regulations for public worship and in its state. 
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ments of doctrine. At the moment it served its purpose, 
but the interpretation of it in succeeding centuries has 
caused no little friction and difference of opinion. Very 
little attempt was made by means of persecution to enforce 
obedience to the new arrangements. No statute such as 
that of the Six Articles, threatened an inquiry into the 
beliefs of those who accepted the Church as by law estab- 
lished. No more than a fine of a shilling was imposed on 
non-attendance at public worship, but for all that, and in 
spite of the rage of the extremists of both parties, before 
ten years had passed, the great mass of the people was 
contentedly settling down under a really national Church. 
Even after 1570, when the Pope hurled a bull of excom- 
munication against Elizabeth and absolved her subjects 
from their allegiance, giving them no choice but between 
heresy and rebellion, it was found that many of even the 
whole-hearted catholics were English first and papist 
afterwards. In the new Prayer Book moderate catholics 
and moderate protestants found, as their successors still 
find, services which both could use, interpreting them as 
they pleased, without strife. It is perhaps characteristic 
of things English that the Church, thus established upon 
a compromise, in order to evade the difficulties of the 
moment, should still remain in all essentials as Elizabeth 
left it. To-day, just as in 1560, owing to the ambiguity 
of the Prayer Book, it is still a question ardently discussed 
in what respects the Church of England is catholic, and 
in what protestant. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE SPANISH PERIL 


1558. Accession of Elizabeth. 1572. Massacre of St. Bartholo- 

1561. Return of Mary Stuart mew. 
to Scotland. 1580. Drake knighted. 

1568. Flight of Mary to Eng- 1584. Murder of William of 
land. Orange. 

1568. Hawkins at San Juan 1587. Execution of Mary Stuart. 
de Lua. 1588. The Armada. 

1569. Rebellion of the Northern 1590. Ivry. 
Earls. 1595. Tyrone’s rebellion. 

1570. Bull of Excommunica- 1600. The East India Company 
tion. founded. 

1572. Drake at Nombre de 1603. Death of Elizabeth. 
Dios. 


Peace with France.—As soon as the first steps had 
been taken to remove the most pressing dangers to peace 
at home the queen was free to turn to foreign affairs. By 
abandoning all idea of recovering Calais she had been 
easily able to disentangle herself from the war with France, 
and danger from that quarter soon faded away. Although 
in 1559 Francis II, the husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
succeeded to the throne and England’s two ancient foes 
were thus temporarily united, he, and his brothers after 
him, were to find such occupation in their own religious 
civil wars that England would have little to apprehend. 


Philip’s Proposal of Marriage.—With regard to Spain 
the problem was,not so simple. Thanks to Elizabeth’s 
caution it was some time before foreign rulers were able 
to ascertain her attitude in religious affairs, and at first 
Philip saw no reason why the arrangement of the previous 
reign should not be renewed. He was much set upon 
retaining his hold upon England, partly in order not to 
lose her help against France, and partly to prevent the 
spread of protestantism, and he therefore sent to Elizabeth 
solemn proposals of marriage. The queen steadfastly 
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refused the offer, but with every show of politeness. She 
cordially detested the idea, but with affairs in England 
in a position as yet so delicate she dared not risk an open 
breach with so powerful a champion of the Roman Church. 
But while for the present she desired to retain his friendship, 
or at least to gain time for the complete settlement of 
English affairs before breaking with him, there were 
apparent on the horizon indications of serious differences 
between England and Spain which only war could settle. 


Causes for Spanish Hostility —In the first place, 
it soon became clear that Elizabeth’s Church, if not wholly 
protestant, was an institution which nothing short of 
armed invasion would ever bring back into communion 
with Rome, and that sooner or later the Pope would look 
to Philip to organize a crusade for that purpose. Secondly, 
a beginning had been made with the movement which 
was soon to raise England to a leading place among the 
maritime powers of Europe. Englishmen were for the 
first time claiming their share in the sea-borne commerce 
of the world. In the reign of Henry VIII the ships of 
English merchant adventurers had thoroughly penetrated 
the Mediterranean in search of wider markets for the 
woollen goods which had become England’s staple manu- 
facture. In 1530 the Hawkins’ family had opened up 
trade with Portuguese West Africa, and, as years went on, 
they and others embarked in the profitable enterprise 
of transporting African negroes as slaves to Spanish 
America, where their labour was much in demand. Now 
much of this trade, however popular amongst Spanish 
settlers in America, who were willing to pay high prices 
for English goods and for negroes, was bound to bring 
England sooner or later into conflict with other European 
nations who were doing the same thing. Moreover, by a 
papal decree issued in 1494, just after the discovery of 
America, practically the whole of that continent had been 
declared the absolute property of Spain, and Spaniards 
claimed in consequence a rigid monopoly of trade across 
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the Atlantic. To anyone who accepted the Pope’s decision, 
all those who embarked on trade with Spanish colonies 
were no more than pirates, and Spanish officials soon 
became accustomed to treat all English seamen as such. 
If they traded successfully, protests soon reached England 
from Spain, and if they and their goods were captured, 
the English equally considered themselves aggrieved. The 
first serious collision occurred in 1568, when John Hawkins 
and his nephew Francis Drake, financed by several of 
Elizabeth’s courtiers, if not by the queen herself, were 
attacked in the harbour of San Juan de Lua in the Gulf of 
Mexico, whither they had proceeded in the course of a 
slave-trading voyage. In the fighting they lost four of 
their six ships and the whole of the profits of their expedi- 
tion. In revenge, Drake devoted himself for the next 
ten years to wholly piratical attacks upon Spanish shipping 
and colonies. The riches that he brought home from his 
raids encouraged many others to follow his example, and 
though they met with less success, their very failure only 
increased the bitterness of English feeling against Spain. 


Elizabeth’s Caution.—Meanwhile, in spite of all, the 
home countries remained at peace. Elizabeth, although she 
allowed Drake to understand that his adventures were 
not displeasing to her, and certainly took a considerable 
share of the spoil, refused to admit publicly that such 
acts of shocking piracy were in any way authorized by 
her government. No doubt she took pleasure in watching 
the growth of a race of fighting English seamen and the 
undermining of Spanish power and prestige by a process 
so profitable to herself, but in reply to Spanish warnings 
of the trouble and danger that she was preparing for her 
country, she continually protested her friendliness for 
Spain. From time to time she made counter-protests 
against the Spanish treatment of English seamen, but 
until she could be sure that she was ready she avoided 
committing herself to any action which would compel 
Philip to declare war upon her. 
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Philip’s Difficulties—It is not to be supposed that 
Philip was hoodwinked by such double-dealing. On the 
contrary, by 1570 he was longing to come to grips with 
England, to chastise the heretics and to avenge the losses 
and insults that he had endured, and, as we shall see, he 
left no stone unturned, short of open war, to embarrass 
and weaken Elizabeth. The strength, however, of Eliza- 
beth’s position was that he was himself engaged in a 
struggle against his own rebellious and heretical subjects 
in the Netherlands, a struggle which was already straining 
his resources to the uttermost and which he must bring 
to a close before grappling with a new antagonist. 


Protestantism in Scotland.—HElizabeth’s anxicties 
during the first twenty years of her reign were not concerned 
only with France and Spain. During the long minority of 
Mary Stuart, much of which, both before and after her 
marriage, was spent in France, Scotland, under the teaching 
of John Knox, had embraced with enthusiasm the extreme 
forms of protestantism, and a party of the Scottish nobility, 
styling themselves Lords of the Congregation, had imitated 
and even surpassed the courtiers of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI in their zeal for confiscating Church property. 
In 1559, to prevent the total overthrow of their Church, 
Mary’s representatives in Scotland sent to France for 
military assistance, and the Lords of the Congregation in 
their turn appealed to Elizabeth to be their champion. 
To the queen this invitation was most embarrassing, for 
it came at a moment when she was doing her utmost to 
conciliate Philip and to soothe the apprehensions of 
moderate catholics in England; and to proclaim herself 
the protector of Scottish protestants would have been 
fatal. Moreover, apart from the fact that she had no 
liking for John Knox and his doctrines, the Lords of the 
Congregation were no more than rebels in arms against 
their lawful sovereign, and their success would provide a 
bad example for her own disaffected subjects. At the 
same time a French occupation of Scotland must be 
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prevented at all costs, especially as Mary Stuart, now 
queen of France as well as of Scotland, was an open 
claimant to the English throne and was considered by the 
extreme catholic party to have a better right, through her 
descent from Henry VII, than Elizabeth herself (see table 
on page 224). After considerable hesitation, and without 
accepting the Scottish invitation with any enthusiasm, 
Elizabeth secretly supplied the rebels with money. Later, 
while making it clear that she was acting not from religious 
motives but solely to save Scotland from foreign interfer- 
cence, she sent a fleet to the Forth strong enough to prevent 
‘the French landing reinforcements for their friends who 
were besieging Leith, with the result that, without commit- 
‘ting herself in any way, she secured the collapse of French 
influence in Scotland and the triumph of protestantism. 


The Ambitions of Mary Stuart.—The danger from 
‘the north, however, increased when, in 1561, Mary, now 
a beautiful and ambitious widow of nineteen, took up her 
residence in Scotland. She found it in a state of turmoil 
and violence, but by her personal influence and charm she 
was able to detach many prominent nobles from the Lords 
of the Congregation, and although she could do little to 
prevent the spread of protestantism she soon reduced the 
country to order by vigorous action. It was the throne of 
England, however, and not the welfare of Scotland, for 
which she was working. She was always appealing to be 
officially recognized as Elizabeth’s heir, and steadily 
intrigued with English Romanists for their support. 
Elizabeth, whose one object was to keep England at 
peace until the heat of religious strife should have had 
time to cool, while outwardly professing the deepest esteem 
for her cousin, stirred up as much trouble as she could 
for her by secretly encouraging the Scottish protestants. 


Mary’s Fall.—It is quite possible that Mary might 
have succeeded in fomenting a catholic rising in England 
before Elizabeth had had time to rally the whole nation 
around her, and might so have triumphed by means 
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of catholic support, but after four years of this fencing, 
she made a fatal mistake that placed her at her rival’s 
feet. Making the mistake that Elizabeth was always so 
careful to avoid, she allowed her heart to sway her political 
judgment. She fell in love with and married her cousin, 
Henry Lord Darnley. Before many months had passed, 
Darnley, a good-looking but worthless and vicious young 
man, made himself intolerable to Mary by his cruelty and 
neglect, and when, in a fit of brutal jealousy, Darnley 
actually had his wife’s private secretary Rizzio assassinated 
in her presence, her love turned to hatred. She counten- 
anced a plot for her husband’s murder, framed by a border 
ruffian named James Bothwell, and, when the deed was 
done, allowed the murderer to carry her off to his castle 
and there to marry her. The Scots, who had long looked 
askance at her gaiety and foreign ways of life, now recoiled 
from her in horror. <A force which Bothwell raised in her 
defence was defeated at the battle of Carberry Hill (June, 
1567), and she was imprisoned at Lochleven, where she 
was forced to abdicate in favour of her little son, born to 
her and Darnley only a few months before. Escaping 
from Lochleven, she tried to raise a second insurrection, 
but, her forces routed, and faced with almost certain 
death if she fell into the hands of the infuriated Scots, she 
resolved in desperation to flee to England and to demand 
Elizabeth’s protection. 

With her most dangerous enemy so suddenly thrown 
prostrate at her feet, Elizabeth’s anxieties were to some 
degree relieved, but the situation demanded a most critical 
decision. From sending Mary back a prisoner to Scotland, 
as the Scots demanded, Elizabeth naturally shrank, for 
it was almost certainly the equivalent of signing her 
cousin’s death warrant, and the execution of a queen 
could hardly fail to act as an encouragement to rebels in 
England. To support her with troops in an endeavour to 
recover her throne, as she herself expected, would mean 
an irrevocable breach with Scotland and would exasperate 
protestant feeling in England. To allow her to proceed 
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to France would enable her to enlist French assistance in 
her designs upon the English throne. Yet to detain Mary 
in England without plausible grounds would be nearly as 
dangerous as to release her and would make her the centre 
of every catholic intrigue. 


Mary’s Imprisonment.—As usual, Elizabeth chose 
the path from which retreat was always possible. She 
would gain time and yet keep Mary out of mischief. She 
protested that she was willing to restore her to her throne 
by armed intervention if it could be shown that the 
accusations brought against her by her subjects were 
untrue. Mary, however, refused to face the court of com- 
missioners appointed to investigate her share in the murder 
of Darnley, whereupon Elizabeth, taking this refusal as an 
admission of guilt, at last made up her mind to treat her 
as a criminal, though no decision was ever given against 
her. She remained a close prisoner for eighteen years. 


The Rebellion of the Northern Earls.—Even so the 
danger was not over. As long as she lived Mary was next 
in succession after Elizabeth to the English throne, and 
it proved impossible to prevent her from continuing her 
intrigues. Winning sympathy by posing always as a 
martyr for her religion, she approached the English 
catholics with the promise of restoring the old faith if 
they would place her on her cousin’s throne. In 1569, 
before she had been a year in captivity, an armed rising 
was planned on her behalf in the northern counties by 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Earls of Westmorland and 
Northumberland. To Philip, whose exasperation against 
England was steadily growing, she wrote imploring aid. 
If he would but help she would be Queen of England 
within three months and the mass would be said all over 
the country. As yet, however, as we have seen, Philip 
was unwilling to break openly with England, and nothing 
could be got from him but encouragement and promises 
of money. Meanwhile, Elizabeth was alive to the danger. 
Her advisers scented the coming trouble in the North, and 
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were able to suppress the rebellion and to scatter the 
leaders before they had time fully to assemble their forces. 


Catholic Plots.—In the following year the Pope’s bull 
of excommunication and deposition was issued against 
Elizabeth, and Philip made use of it in a further effort to 
stir English catholics to rebellion. Making use of one 
Ridolfi, an influential Italian banker, as a go-between, 
Philip, Mary and the English conspirators made elaborate 
arrangements for the assassination of Elizabeth, the 
immediate release of her rival and the landing of Spanish 
troops. Again the plan came to the ears of Elizabeth’s 
ministers, and all the Englishmen concerned, including 
Norfolk, who had been but lightly punished for his share 
in the previous rising, were seized. At the disclosure of 
this plot, the nation and Parliament clamoured for Mary’s 
blood and for open war with Spain, but Elizabeth still 
clung to her irresolute methods. The Spanish ambassador, 
who had been a party to the plot, was dismissed, but it 
took her some months to decide upon Norfolk’s execution. 
With the clearest proofs before her of the complicity of 
Mary and Philip, she preferred to remain on outwardly 
friendly terms with both. 


Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve.—Even in face 
of the unmasked hostility of the papacy and Spain, she 
was as far as ever from adopting a bold policy. Instead of 
giving a lead to the protestants of North Europe, she 
sought safety by playing France off against Spain. As a 
bait to the King of France she hinted that she was willing 
to marry his brother. Although this project of course 
came to nothing, the discussion of it led shortly to a treaty 
of alliance, from which, even after the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve, 1572, when by the order of the 
French government twelve hundred protestants were 
treacherously slain in Paris, she could not be induced 
to withdraw. 


Francis Drake.—By 1572, however, some of the dangers 
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which had surrounded her since her accession had begun 
to pass away. The massacre of that year had fanned the 
dying embers of civil war in France. In Scotland pro- 
testantism was now supreme. The Dutch, under the 
leadership of William of Orange, were making a heroic 
resistance to Philip, and the conclusion of his difficulties 
in that direction seemed no nearer than ever. At home, 
in spite of continual conspiracies organized against Eliza- 
beth’s life by catholic extremists, and notwithstanding 
the excommunication, every year’s peace made a general 
catholic rising less likely. The queen was becoming the 
idol of the nation and year by year a new spirit of patriotism 
was springing up in the hearts of the people, and, with it, 
a self-reliance and love of adventure which she was able 
to put to good use in her own way. Always professing 
strict neutrality, she missed no opportunity of harassing 
her enemies. From time to time, when the Dutch seemed 
on the point of giving up the struggle in despair she would 
permit doles of men and money to be sent from England 
to their assistance. With her tacit consent English vessels 
attacked the Spaniards in the Channel, and the Beggars 
of the Sea, the wild Dutch pirates who infested the North 
Sea and preyed upon Philip’s shipping, were seldom 
prevented from refitting and revictualling in English 
ports. Meanwhile, Drake was busy in American waters. 
In 1572, landing near Nombre de Dios, he waylaid and 
captured a mule train loaded with treasure on its way 
across the Isthmus of Panama—an action not far removed 
from piracy. Between 1578 and 1580 he made his famous 
raid into the Pacific, sacking Spanish towns in every 
direction, and tearing the heart out of the most jealously 
preserved monopoly in the world. Yet more than once, 
when the Dutch offered to accept Elizabeth as their queen 
if she would openly support them, she steadily refused to 
commit herself. 

Gradually, however, Elizabeth laid aside her duplicity 
and made ready for open war. In 1580 Drake returned 
from his voyage round the world with a million pounds’- 
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worth of treasure in the Pelican’s hold, and though the 
queen had sworn to Philip that she would hang him if 
ever he returned, she now accepted a share of the profits, 
and publicly knighted her hero upon his own ship. 


Elizabeth throws off the Mask.—In 1583 there was 
unravelled another plot for the assassination of Elizabeth, 
the release of Mary and a Spanish invasion, a plot in which, 
once more, Philip’s representative in England was proved 
to have been implicated ; and in the following year came 
the murder of William of Orange at the hands of an assassin 
hired by Philip. The whole nation with one impulse now 
rallied round the queen, whose life seemed in equal peril. 
An association was formed, the members of which took an 
oath to pursue to death not only anyone who should 
attempt the queen’s life, but also any person for whose 
advantage such an attempt should be made. The queen 
herself seemed at last convinced that there must be no 
further parleying with Spain. The following year one of 
her favourite courtiers, the Earl of Leicester, was sent to 
the Netherlands with 7,000 men, and though this force 
won no great battles, its presence was enough to nerve 
the leaderless Dutch to further resistance. Immediately 
afterwards, Drake was given the command of a great 
fleet, which took and sacked the chief cities of the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main, San Domingo and Cartagena. 
In 1586 yet another plot was hatched by Mary and her 
English adherents to compass Elizabeth’s death. The 
letters that passed between them were intercepted by 
spies, were opened, read, resealed, and forwarded. When 
the time was ripe, the leader of the plot, one Anthony Bab- 
ington, and his associates were arrested and executed. The 
nation clamoured that the Queen of Scots should share the 
same fate. Urged on by her ministers, Elizabeth gave orders 
for her trial, and when she was found guilty Parliament 
besought the queen to have her beheaded without delay. 


Execution of Mary.—Even now Elizabeth found it 
hard to take the final step. To slay a queen seemed to her 
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an act of sacrilege, and she feared the explosion of wrath 
that must burst from Catholic Europe at such an act. For 
three months she waited, looking for some way of avoiding 
the responsibility, even suggesting that Mary’s gaoler 
should take it on himself to despatch his prisoner. At 
last the warrant was signed and forwarded, and at once, 
before she had time to repent, her ministers caused it to 
be carried out. The Queen of Scots, with the false protest 
on her lips that she died a martyr for her religion, was 
executed at Fotheringay on February 8, 1587. Her 
beauty, her pitiable sufferings, and her tragic end have 
inevitably surrounded her with a halo of sentiment, but 
few people have less deserved a martyr’s crown. 


Philip decides to Attack.—Elizabeth made haste to 
protest that the deed had been done in spite of her wishes 
and intention, but by this time her methods had become 
so notorious that no one took the pretence very seriously. 
Philip had now come to the definite conclusion that the 
subjugation of the Netherlands could not be effected until 
England had been crushed, and had already begun to 
prepare a great expedition for that purpose. He did not 
need the additional motive of revenge to spur him on. 
Mary had bequeathed to him her claim to the English 
throne, and her execution so shocked Catholic opinion 
that he was able to make his attempt amid general 
sympathy as well as with some pretence of legality. His 
plan was to despatch from Spain a fleet so formidable and 
well manned that the English could scarcely hinder its 
progress up the English Channel. The Duke of Parma, 
Philip’s viceroy in the Netherlands, was to collect at 
Antwerp all the army under his command and to be ready 
to cross to England as soon as the fleet should have secured 
the narrow seas. 


Drake at Cadiz.—In the spring of 1587 the ports of 
Spain and Spanish Italy resounded with preparations for 
equipping and manning every ship that could be pressed 
into service. The grand attack was arranged for the 
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summer. In April, however, Drake delayed the plan for 
a year by his famous raid upon the Spanish coast—the 
“singeing of King Philip’s beard.’’ By a bold dash into 
Cadiz harbour he burnt or destroyed thirty-seven ships 
of war, and then, taking up a station off Cape St. Vincent, 
waylaid innumerable coasting vessels laden with stores for 
the Spanish fleet. He and Lord Howard of Effingham, 
who had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
English forces at sea, were anxious to repeat these tactics, 
and if they had done so the Armada might never have 
sailed, but even now the queen seemed to think that, 
having realized her power to hurt him, Philip might be 
dissuaded from adopting extreme measures, and she 
forbade English ships to leave the Channel. 


The Armada.—Philip, however, persevered. By the 
end of May, 1588, his fleet, consisting of 130 ships, and 
manned in all by 30,000 men, was ready, and though 
bad weather and want of water forced them to put back 
after their first start, the great expedition, on which the 
hopes of Catholic Europe depended, finally left Spain on 
July 12. No idea that it could fail seems ever to have 
entered Philip’s head. Yet in men and in material it was 
in almost every respect inferior for the purpose in hand 
to the force awaiting it. At its head Philip placed a mild- 
mannered and amiable gentleman, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, who was chosen, in spite of his total ignorance 
either of war or of the sea, because of his high rank and 
because he would be unlikely to question the orders of 
Parma when he reached the Netherlands. Howard, though 
he had been placed over such fighting seamen as Drake and 
Hawkins from similar motives, was nevertheless a man 
with experience of the sea, and accustomed to command. 
Many of the Spanish subordinate commanders had done 
good service in warfare in the Mediterranean, but were 
quite without experience of the kind of fighting that was 
forced upon them when they met the English, and in any 
case were hardly to be compared with men like Drake 
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and Hawkins, who had learnt their trade during twenty 
years of piracy and exploration across the Atlantic. In 
sheer numbers, though Elizabeth had but a small permanent 
navy, the English had some advantage, for the fleet was 
largely made up of privateers and merchantmen well 
equipped for war service, as such ships usually were. 
Their guns were numerous and heavy, and could maintain 
an accurate fire at ranges at which the smaller Spanish 
artillery was quite ineffective. The Spanish vessels were 
heavy, clumsy, and ill-fitted for work in any but a calm 
sea. They were high built, and in fighting such as that 
to which the Spaniards were accustomed in the Mediter- 
ranean, where boarding was always the decisive factor, 
would therefore have had some advantage. Their decks 
could be crowded with soldiers ready at the first chance 
to leap down upon the enemy. It was not to be supposed, 
however, that the English would engage at close quarters. 
The kind of fighting upon which their experience had taught 
them to rely was very different. The altogether superior 
speed and weatherliness of Howard’s ships would enable 
him to choose just the range at which his heavy guns would 
be most effective. The English could pierce the high sides 
of the galleons through and through almost without reply, 
dealing terrible havoc along the crowded decks, or if 
danger threatened they could draw off out of range to 
windward, where the Spaniards could not follow. 


Its Destruction.—All this became at once apparent to 
the Spaniards at the first meeting of the fleets. The greater 
part of the English force lay in readiness at Plymouth, 
and when the news reached them that the Spaniards had 
been sighted off the Lizard on July 19, they put to sea. 
The first serious combat took place two days later, and 
the Spaniards, confident of success, attempted at once to 
close. After four hours’ fighting they had been taught 
that against the English their medieval tactics were useless 
and that there was nothing for it but to make with all 
speed for Antwerp. For six days they maintained a running 
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fight, during which they lost three good ships and some 
hundreds of men. On the 27th, without powder, utterly 
discouraged, and conscious that they had done the English 
but trifling harm, they put into the neutral port of Calais, 
whence Medina Sidonia sent a message urging Parma to 
come to his assistance. Parma, however, was himself 
blockaded in Antwerp by the Dutch acting with a small 
English squadron, and could do nothing. During the 
night of the 28th, eight fire-ships were sent into the © 
anchorage, and the Spaniards, slipping their cables, put 
to sea in confusion, pursued by the English, now freshly 
supplied with powder. One was driven ashore on the 
French coast, while others drifted far from the main body. 
On the 29th, off Gravelines, the English, now in full force 
and emboldened by success, engaged at closer range, 
though still giving the Spaniards no chance of grappling, 
and so shattered those that still clustered round the 
flag-ship that Medina Sidonia altogether lost heart, and 
allowed himself to be headed away from the coast of the 
Netherlands. His vessels were soon dispersed, and during 
the following days, before a strong wind from the south, 
all streamed away northwards in headlong flight. Pursuit 
was scarcely necessary. They had now no thought for 
anything but to make their way back to Spain by any route 
not barred by Howard’s guns. Many were wrecked off 
the Orkneys and Hebrides. Others, rounding Scotland 
and struggling southwards without pilots or charts, fell 
on the Irish coasts, which were strewn with the bodies of 
the drowned. Scarcely fifty shattered wrecks made their 
way back to the ports of Spain. 


National Unity.—Meanwhile the approach of the 
danger had rallied the whole nation around the queen. 
She had placed herself at the head of a great levy of militia 
gathered at Tilbury to fight Parma if he should succeed 
in crossing. Even had the English fleet been worsted, it 
is doubtful whether he could have effected much against 
her. Twenty years before not a few Englishmen might 
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have welcomed a Spanish invasion, but in 1588 hardly a 
man would have joined him. 


The Fruits of Victory.—All Elizabeth’s anxieties were 
now at rest. The crisis had shown not only the strength 
of English Sea Power and of English patriotism but also 
that of the national Church. Her victory was a severe 
blow for Roman Catholicism as well as for the predominance 
of Spain. Philip dared not resume his attempt to suppress 
Protestantism in the Netherlands. There was only needed 
Henry of Navarre’s triumph over the French Catholics at 
Ivry two years later to put an end for a generation to all 
such efforts. It now remained for England to reap the 
fruits of her triumph. But in this work, for all the heroic 
part that she played in the hour of the greatest danger, 
Elizabeth’s passion for cautious half-measures—and she 
was now too old to be able to throw it off—proved a fatal 
obstacle. Drake and his followers saw that now was the 
time to cripple Spain for ever. He planned a series of 
great raids upon the coast of Spain that should strangle 
Philip’s sea-borne trade with America, drive him from the 
Netherlands and even wrest from him his whole Empire. 
A number of isolated expeditions indeed set out, but the 
queen, who saw no good in them but the chance of plunder, 
refused to allow much public money to be expended. 
In 1589 Corunna and Vigo were sacked, but an attempt to 
set up in Lisbon a pretender hostile to Spain was a failure. 
In the following year Lord Thomas Howard was sent with 
an inadequate force to the Azores to intercept the treasure 
fleet from America. Finding the convoying squadron too 
formidable, he avoided a conflict, but, through the pre- 
sumptuous bravado of Sir Richard Grenville, one of his 
ships, the Revenge, was caught and overpowered in spite 
of a heroic defence. In 1595 a fleet set out under Hawkins 
and Drake to raid the Spanish Main. It met with no 
success, however, and both its leaders died. Finally, in 
1596, a fleet under Lord Howard of Effingham entered 
the harbour of Cadiz, sacked the town, and did much 
damage to the shipping. But, for the reason that there 
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were few in England besides Drake himself capable of 
forming any conception of what might be accomplished 
by the vigorous assertion of sea-power, no systematic 
attempt was ever made to overthrow the power of Spain. 
The task of undermining her empire was in effect abandoned 
to those glorious desperadoes, the real successors of Drake, 
the pirates of the Spanish Main. It was Morgan, an exile 
from his country, who, making the West Indian Islands a 
permanent base for his activities, marched across the 
isthmus and sacked the great city of Panama in 1671. 


Oceanic Commerce.—Nevertheless, England could not 
fail to profit from her victory, and from the peaceful 
conditions which, as a result of the queen’s policy, had so 
long prevailed at home. Remarkable progress had for 
some time been taking place in many directions. The love 
of maritime adventure, already firmly rooted, led to a 
very great expansion of commerce and to serious attempts 
at colonization, which, though not immediately successful, 
were to bear fruit later. Following in the steps of Cabot 
and the Hawkins family, a steady stream of seafaring 
adventurers, fired by the Spanish discoveries of gold in 
Peru and Mexico, and by the profits which the Portuguese 
were amassing from their trade with the East, poured out 
from British ports to hunt for treasure, to find other 
routes to the East than those over which Spain and 
Portugal claimed a monopoly, and to open up new markets 
in every quarter of the globe. The search for a new way 
to India had led Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard 
Chancellor, in 1553, to sail eastwards through the Arctic 
Ocean. The former perished in Lapland, but Chancellor 
reached Archangel and was able to open up a trade route 
overland from there to Moscow. In 1576, Martin Frobisher 
began the long hunt for the North-West Passage round 
America, his work being taken up ten years later by Davis, 
and afterwards by Hudson and Baffin. At the same time 
commercial companies, with charters from the queen 
granting to each a monopoly in its own area, were being 
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formed to follow up Chancellor’s enterprise in Russia, 
to trade with the Eastern Mediterranean, and to challenge 
the Portuguese monopoly in India and the East Indies. 
Similar charters were granted for the plantation of colonies 
in North America. In 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed 
with five ships for this purpose. He reached Newfoundland, 
already known from the visits of English fishing vessels, but 
on going on to the mainland the expedition was overtaken 
by a great storm off Cape Breton Island. Gilbert turned 
homeward, but the ship that carried him foundered, and 
one vessel only of the five reached England. In the 
following year the task was taken up by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who sent a party to the district which he called Virginia, 
after his mistress the Virgin Queen. The colonists, however, 
finding no easy route to wealth to compensate them for 
the hardships and dangers of their life, returned in despair ; 
and a second attempt made three years later failed dismally, 
for the colonists, 118 in number, perished to a man. 


The Progress of the Nation.—At the same time, 
partly because our growing commerce was finding 
markets all over the world for every kind of goods and 
partly through the settling in London and the eastern 
counties of Protestant refugees from the Netherlands, who 
possessed a knowledge of trades and manufactures strange 
to the English, there was a rapid extension of industries at 
home. The manufacture of such things as cloth, lace, and 
paper sprang up and flourished. Antwerp and Bruges, 
formerly the centres of the trade of North Europe, had 
been ruined by the Spanish occupation, and London, 
profiting by their troubles, was soon to take their place. 
The period, therefore, is to be regarded as a landmark in 
the rising prosperity and importance of English town- 
dwellers, as compared with the rural population, which 
has steadily increased until our own day, and which must 
be carefully borne in mind while we watch the great 
political struggle of the next century. Not less remarkable 
was the outburst of literary activity. Renaissance learning 
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in England had as yet produced no masterpiece, but now, 
with the national triumph over Spain and the Pope, the 
forces that had so long been repressed by religious strife 
and the fear of war seemed to break their bonds, and a new 
national literature sprang into existence. The last fifteen 
years of Elizabeth’s reign produced the greater part of the 
works of Shakespeare, Spenser, Marlowe, Bacon, and Sidney. 


The Problem of Poverty.—Yet all was not well. In 
spite of the growing prosperity of the country there were 
serious causes of distress affecting the poorer classes, 
especially in country districts. The importation into 
Europe of vast stores of gold and silver from America had 
effected a gradual but enormous depreciation in the 
purchasing power of money, or, in other words, a general 
rise in prices. Employers of labour, however, could see 
no reason for paying their men more than their grand- 
fathers had paid, and since labourers could in no way get 
into communication with one another so as to organize 
what we should call a strike, it followed that in many 
cases they were unable to force up wages to the level 
necessary for the support of healthy life. All this, in 
addition to the growth of sheep-farming, and the enclosure 
by landowners of common land upon which hitherto 
villagers had been accustomed to graze their cattle, caused 
more poverty than voluntary charity, now that the 
monasteries had disappeared, could cope with, and in 
1597 laws had to be enacted which threw the maintenance 
of the poor and aged upon authorities called “ overseers,” 
specially appointed in each parish, and empowered them 
to levy a rate on all landowners for that purpose. The able- 
bodied poor, of whom there were many, were to have 
work set for them to do in workhouses especially provided 
for the purpose, no relief under any circumstances being 
given to them except in return for work so done. 


The Puritans.—Nor was the general settlement of 
the religious question entirely unchallenged. The few 
Romanists who had clung to the hope of Mary Stuart’s 
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accession, who had conspired against Elizabeth’s life, and 
who had prayed for Philip’s success, were naturally made 
to suffer for their disloyalty. At one time or another 
many of them were executed, but always as traitors 
rather than as papists. After 1588 their numbers were 
so few and their cause so obviously lost that they no 
longer constituted a danger. At the other end of the scale, 
however, the number of Protestants who refused either to 
accept the Prayer Book, or to remain members of a Church 
governed by bishops, was steadily growing. From time 
to time throughout the reign this party, which was called 
in derision that of ‘The Puritans,” from their constant 
habit of appealing to “The Pure Gospel,” had been 
demanding that the Church should be remoulded in accord- 
ance with their views. We hear, too, of one extreme 
party of the Puritans, the followers of Robert Brown of 
Norwich, who claimed to found a Church of their own in 
which each congregation was to be spiritually independent 
of the others, settling both its own articles of faith and its 
own form of public worship. These “ Brownists”’ were 
the predecessors of the ‘“ Independents” of fifty years 
later. They rank as the first English Dissenters, and 
perhaps as the first apostles of real religious liberty. Up 
to 1588, although such opinions were not uncommon, the 
general fear of Rome prevented the Protestants from falling 
out amongst themselves, but during her last years Elizabeth 
felt herself obliged to use stern measures, which showed 
that real freedom of conscience was still far away. Puritans 
who kept quiet remained untouched, but the Brownists, 
and all who openly attacked the bishops, were punished 
with banishment or even death. 


Ireland.—Lastly, affairs in Ireland during the later 
years of the reign presented a melancholy aspect. Ever 
since the English settlements in the “ Pale”’ in the reign 
of Henry IT, Ireland had been the scene of almost perpetual 
disorder. Within the ‘ Pale,” where the inhabitants 
were largely colonists from England, there had always been 
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some pretence at government and civilization, but outside 
it the country was given over to the mercies of a wild 
feudal nobility and to constant tribal warfare only varied 
by outbursts of fierce racial hatred against the English. 
English sovereigns had from time to time intervened, but 
though Henry VIII had sent over a force large enough to 
make his influence felt no permanent government proved 
possible, for that would have required either the military 
occupation or the complete colonization of the whole 
country. Under Elizabeth, when the English rule became 
definitely Protestant, the problem became more acute, 
for into the racial struggle the religious element was 
introduced, the Irish, altogether untouched by the Reforma- 
tion, suspecting that their ancient faith was in danger. 
Stirred up by agents of the Pope, fierce Romanist insurrec- 
tions broke out in Munster in 1578 under the Earl of 
Desmond, and in Ulster in 1595 under the Earl of Tyrone. 
In these Philip had naturally seen an opportunity of 
harassing Elizabeth. If he had been able to send efficient 
aid, the whole island might well have been lost to England 
for ever. As it was, Tyrone’s rebellion was only suppressed 
after a desperate struggle. Tyrone, with 7,000 men from 
Spain, was able to defy the English for six years. A huge 
force, under the Earl of Essex, though it pacified central 
and southern Ireland, made little impression on the North 
until 1601. By 1603, however, the whole province of 
Ulster had been harried into a wilderness, Tyrone’s strength 
was broken, and he made his submission. The methods 
of settlement now adopted by the English have been in 
some degree responsible for the fierce ill-will which has 
embittered the relations between Irish and English from 
that time to this. The vast estates of the Ulster rebels 
were confiscated, and on them were planted colonists from 
England and Scotland. The Church of England was 
established all over the country, and the property of the 
Catholic Church, to which practically the whole of the 
native Irish population remained attached, was handed over 
to the new organization. Moreover, as Catholics were 
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allowed neither to vote for members of the Irish Parliament 
nor to hold public worship according to the forms of their 
religion except under vexatious restrictions, the English 
settlers were the only inhabitants who enjoyed even a 
degree of political or religious liberty. Thus relations 
were permanently established between a privileged and 
alien governing class and a vanquished native population 
which only intensified the racial antipathy and which 
laid up a store of terrible trouble for the future. 

During the course of this struggle the great queen died. ~ 
Her reign coincided with a most critical period in the 
history of England. For the brilliance and prosperity 
with which the period closes and for the success with which 
the country emerged from all its dangers she herself 
received the credit in her own day and for ages to come. 
It is impossible now exactly to decide how much was her 
due. Her methods, often those of a tyrant, were sometimes 
mean, short-sighted and unscrupulous, but she kept her 
noble aim, the welfare of her kingdom, steadily in view ; 
and perhaps the best measure of her success is to be seen 
in the storms that encompassed the country under her 
less able successors. 
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